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CHAP. VI. 


Lorenzo endeavours to fecurethe peace of Italy — Rife 
of the modern idea of the balance oj power — Con- 
fpiracy of Frejcobaldi — Expulfion oj the Turks from 
Otranto — The Venetians and the pope attach the duke 
of h error a — Lorenzo undertakes his defence — The 
Florentines and Neapolitans ravage the papal terri- 
tories — The duke of Calabria defeated by Roberto 
Mutate f a— Progrefs oj the Venetian arms — Sixtus 
dejerts and excommunicates his allies — Congrejs of 
Cremona — Death of Sixtus I V. — Succeeded by 
Giambatli/la Cibb, who a flumes the name oj Innocent 
VIII. — Lorenzo gains the confidence oj the new pope 
— The Florentines attempt to recover the town of 
Sarzana— Capture of Pietra-Santa — Lorenzo retires 
to the baths of S. Filippo — The pope forms the defign 
ojpoffeffing himfelj of the kingdom oj Naples— Lorenzo 
fuppons the king — Prevails upon the Florentines to . 
take a decided part — FjfeCls a reconciliation between 
the king and the pope — Supprefles the infurreliion at 
Ofimo — Capture oj Sarzana— Lorenzo pro teds the 
f mailer fates of Italy — The king of Naples infringes 
his treaty with the pope — Peace again rejlored — . 
Review of the government of Florence — Regulations 
introduced by Lorenzo — Profperity of the Florentine 
fate — High reputation of Lorenzo — General tran- 
quillity oj Italy. 4 


OOON after the termination of hoflilities between 
Sixtus IV . and the republic of Florence, Lorenzo 
began to unfold thofe comprehenfive plans fox 
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fecuring the peace "of Italy on a permanent foun- 
dation, which confer the higheft honor on his 
political life. Of the extenfive authority which 
he had obtained by his late condudt, every day 
afforded additional proof; and it appears to have 
been his intention to employ it for the wifelf 
and mofl falutary purpofes. By whatever motives 
he was led to this great attempt, he purfued it 
with deep policy and unceafing affiduity ; and 
finally experienced a degree of fuccefs equal to 
his vvarmefl expectations. 

The fituation of Italy at this period afforded an 
ample field for the exercife of political talents. 
The number of independent Bates of which it 
was tompofed, the inequality of their flrength. 
the ambitious views of fome, and the ever adlive 
fears of others, kept the whole country in continual 
agitation and alarm. The vicinity of thefe Hates 
to each other, and the narrow bounds of their 
refpedlive dominions, required a promptitude of 
decifion in cafes of difagreement, unexampled in 
any fubfequent period of modern hiflory. Where 
the event of open war feemed doubtful, private 
treachery was without fcruple reforted to; and 
where that failed of fuccefs, an appeal was again 
made to arms. The pontifical fee had itfelf fet 
the example of a mode of condudt that burft 
afunder all the bonds of fociety, and operated as 
a convincing proof that nothing was thought un- 
lawful which appeared to be expedient. To 
counterpoife all the jarring interefts of thefe different 
governments, to reftrain the powerful, to fuccour 
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the weak, and to unite the whole in one firm 
body, fo as to enable them,, on the one hand, 
fuccefsfully to oppofe the formidable power of the 
Turks, and, on the other, to repel the incurfions 
of the French and the Germans, both of whom 
were objedfs of terror to the lefs warlike inhabitants 
of Italy, were the important ends which Lorenzo 
propofed to accomplifh, The efledlual defence of 
the Florentine dominions againft the encroach- 
ments of their more powerful neighbours, though, 
perhaps his chief inducement for engaging in lo 
extenhve a projedt, appeared in the execution of 
it, rather as a neceffary part of his fyfiem, than as 
the principal object which he had in view In 
thefe tranfadfions we may trace the firll decifive 
inftance of that political arrangement, which was 
more fully developed and more widely extended 
in the fucceeding century, and which has fince 
been denominated the balance of power. Cafual 
alliances, arifing from confanguinity, from perfonal 
attachment, from vicinity, or from interefl, had 
indeed frequently fubfifted among the Italian hates; 
but thefe were only partial and temporary engage- 
ments, and rather tended to divide the country 
into two or more powerful parties, than to coun- 
terpoife theintereft* of individual governments, fo 
as to produce in therefult the general tranquillity (a). 

(a) It is commonly underftood that the idea of a fyflematic arrange- 
ment, for fecuring to flates, within the fame fphere of political 
aftion, the pofleffion of their refpeftive territories, and the continuance 
of exilting rights, is of modern origin, having arifen among the Italian 
(fates in th« fifteenth century. Robertfon's HiJ\. of Chef- V. v. LJko. U 
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Bat before Lorenzo engaged in thefe momentous 
undertakings, he had further perfonal dangers to 
encounter. The moderation of his condu£l could 
neither extinguilh nor allay the infatiable fpirit of 

But Mr. Hume has attempted* t» show that this fyflem, if not theore- 
tically underftood, «vas at IeaB practically adopted by the ancient 
Bates of Greece and the neighbouring governments. Eflays, v. i. 
part. ii. Fjjay 7. In adjufling the extent to which thefe opinions 
may be adopted, there is no groat diiiiculty. Wherever mankind 
have formed themfelvesinto focieties, ( and hiitory ailords no inftjnca 
of their being found in any other Bate,) the conduCl of a tribe, or a 
nation, has been marked by a general will ; and Bates, like individuals, 
have had their antipathies and predilections, their jealoufics, and their 
fears. The powerful have endeavoured to opprefs the weak, and 
the weak have fought refuge from the powerful in their mutual union. 
Notwithflanding the great degree of civilization that obtained among 
the Grecian Bates, their political conduCt feems to have been directed 
• upon no higher principle; conqueBs were puifued as opportunity 
offered, and precautions for fafety were delayed till the hour of 
danger arrived. The preponderating mafs of die Roman republic 
attraCled into its vortex whatever was oppofed to its influence; and 
the violent commotions of the middle ages, by which that immenfe 
body was again broken into new forms,, and impelled in vague and 
eccentric directions, poflponed to a late period the poihbility of re- 
gulated aCtion. The tranfaClions in Italy, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, bear indeed a flrong refemblance to thofe which 
took place among the Grecian Bates; butit was not till nearlythe clafe 
of the latter century, that a fyfleni of general fecurity and pacification 
was clearly developed, and precautions taken for infuring its con- 
tinuance. Simple as this idea may now appear, yet it tnufl be con- 
ftdered, that, before the adoption of it, the minds of men, and con- 
fequently the maxims of Bates, muB have undergone an important 
change : views of aggrandizement were to he reprefl'cd; war was to 
be profecuted, not for the purpofe of conquefl, but of fecurity; and 
above all, an eye was to be found that could difeern, and a mind 
that could comprehend fo extended an objeCl. 
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revenge that burnt in the bread of Girolamo Riaridl 
Defeated in his ambitious projedls by the fuperior 
talents of Lorenzo, he once more had recourfe to 
his treacherous practices ; and, by an intercourfe 
with fome of the Florentine exiles, again found, 
even in Florence, the inflruments of his purpofe. 
By their mitigation Battifta Frefcobaldi, with only 
two affiftants, undertook to affaffinate Lorenzo in 
the church of the Carmeli, on the day of Afcenfion, 
being the laft day of may, 14S1. This attempt 
was not conduced with the fame fecrecy as that 
which we have before ralated. The friends of 
Lorenzo were watchful for his fafety. Frefcobaldi 
was feized, and having upon his examination 
difclofed his accomplices, was executed with them 
on the 6th day of the following month (a). The 
treachery of Frefcobaldi occafioned at Florence 
general furprife, and was almoft regarded as an 
inllance of infanity. He had been the conful of 
the Florentine republic at Pera, and it was at his 
inflance that Bandini, the murderer of Giuliano, 
had been delivered up by Mahomet IL Yet neither 
the atrocioufnefs of the crime, nor the dread of 
the example, deterred him from a fimilar enterprife. 

„ From this circumftance Lorenzo perceived the 
necefiity of being more diligently on his guard 
againft the attempts of his profligate antagonifis ; 
and whilft he lamented the depravity of the times, 
that rendered fuch a precaution necefiary, lie was 
generally furrounded, when he appeared in public, 
(a) The other confpirators were Filippo Balducci, and Amoretto, 
the illegitimate ion of Guido Baldovinetti. r. Arunir. lib. *5, 
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by a number of tried friends and adherent*. In 
this refped he has not however efcaped cenfure, 
although from a quarter where it fhould have been 
fiienced by the fenfe of decency, if not by the 
feelings of gratitude The kindnefs ffiown by him 
to'Raffaello Maffei the brother of Antonio, who, 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, had undertaken to 
be the immediate inflrument of his definition, 
has before been noticed [a). In return for fueh 
unmerited attention, this niflorian has availed him- 
felf .of a meafure which was rendered neceffary by 
repeated inflauces of treachery, to reprefent Lo- 
renzo as a gloomy tyrant, who fupported his 
authority, and fecured his fafety in Florence, by 
the aid of a band of ruffians, and who found in 
mufic alone a folace from his anxiety (b). The 
reputation of Lorenzo is. not however likely to 
fuller more from the pen of one brother, than 
his perfon did from the dagger of the other. 

On the conclnfion of the conteff with the papal 
fee, the firfT objet not only of Lorenzo, but of 
all the Italian potentates, was the expulfton of the 
Turks from Otranto. For this purpofe a league was 
concluded, to which the Venetians only refufed to 

(а) Vo l. i. p. 215. 

(б) “Foil h*c. I aiiren tius defunftus periculo, refipifccrc paulatim, 
« majorcque guilmodum apud fuos. cives cffe aucloritate, ac Tyranno 
“ propius agitare ; cum ficariis inccdcre, excubiis ac nunciis diligen- 
“ tius invigilare, denique. amiiTas in bello facultates undecunque 
“ recupcrare coepit. Vir afpedlu trifti, ore truculeulo, fermone 

ingr.ituf/*' ar.imo fadliofus, in curis agitans continue prater ununj 
■< mufid*: folatiuin.” Raph. Volt. Com. Vrti. p. 1 53, 
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accede. Sufpicions had already been entertained that 
Mahomet II. had been incited to his enterprife by 
the representations of that date ; and thefe fufpicions 
were Strengthened by the indifference which the 
Venetians manifeffed on fo alarming an occafion. 
It is however probable, that they kept aloof from 
the contefl, merely for the purpofe of availing 
themfelves of any opportunity of aggrandizement, 
which the exhaufted Situation of the neighbouring 
flares might afford. With the powers of Italy, the 
kings of Aragon, of Portugal, and of Hungary united 
their arms. The city of Otranto was attacked by 
a formidable army under the command of the duke 
of Calabria; whilff the united fleets of the king of 
Naples, the pope, and the Genoefe were Stationed 
to prevent the arrival of further aid to the befieged. 
The place was however defended with great courage, 
and the event yet remained doubtful, when in- 
telligence was received of the death of the emperor 
Mahomet II. who had eftabliffied the feat of the 
Turkifh empire at Constantinople, and been the 
fcourge of Christendom for nearly half a century. 
Upon his death, a disagreement arofe between hits 
two fons Bijazet and Zizim; in confequence of 
which, the Turkifli troops deflined to the relief of 
Otranto were recalled, and the place was left fo 
its fate. A capitulation was concluded on the tenth 
day of September 1481 , by which the Turks 
Stipulated for a free return to their native country; 
but the duke of Calabria, on the furrender of the 
city, found a pretext for eluding the treaty, and 
retained as prifoners about fifteen hundred Turks, 
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whom he afterwards employed in the different wars 
in which he was engaged (a). 

Whilft the other hates of Italy were thus engaged 
in the common caufe, the Venetians had been 
devifing means for poffeffing themfelvesof the domi- 
nions of Frcole d’Efte, duke of Ferrara, and by 
the affiftance of Girolamo Riario, had prevailed 
upon the pope to countenance their pretenfions. 
The duke had married the daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples ; an alliance, which as it contributed 
to his credit and independence, had given great 
di[Iatisfa£iion to the Venetians. The firft aggrefhon 
was the erection of a fortrefs by thofe haughty 
republicans, on a part of the territory of Ferrara, 
which they pretended was within the limits of their 
own dominions. An embaffy was immediately 
difpatched by the duke to Venice, to avert, if 
poffible, the hoftile intentions of the fenate, and 
to conciliate their good-will by the faireft repre- 
fentations, and the fulleft profeflions of amity. 
Finding his efforts ineffectual, the duke reforted 
for fuccour to the pope; but Sixtus was already 
apprized of the part lie had to a£t, and whilft he 
heard his folicitations with apparent indifference, '* 
was fecretly preparing to join in his ruin. The 
motives by' which Sixtus was actuated are not 
difficult to be difcovered. If the family of Efle 
could he deprived of their dominions, many cir- 
cumflances concurred to juftify the pretenfions of 
the papal fee to the- fovereignty of t erra ra. That 
city was itfelf ranked among thofe over which the 
(e) Murat. Ann. v. is, jj. 53j, 
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pontifTs aiTerted a fignorial claim, which lay dor- 
mant, or was revived, as circumdances required ; 
and although Sixtus could not fingly contend with 
the Venetians in the divifion of the fpoil, yet he 
well knew that the reft of Italy would interpofe, to 
prevent their poflefiing themfelves of a territory 
which would add lb confiderably to their power. 
In the conteft therefore which he fuppofed muft 
necedarily take place, Sixtus was not without hopes 
of vefiing the government of Ferrara in his own 
family, in the perlbn of Girolamo Riario, who was 
indefatigable in preparing for the approaching war. 

In this exigency, the duke of Ferrara had two 
powerful refources. One of thefe was in the fupport 
which he derived from his father-in-law the king 
of Naples; and the other in the claims which he 
had upon the known juftice of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Neither of thefe difappointed his hopes. By the 
interference of Lorenzo, the duke of Milan joined 
in the league ; and the marquis of Mantua, and 
Giovanni Bentivoglio, alfo became auxiliaries in 
the caufe. The command of the allied army w'as 
intruded to Federigo, duke of Urbino ; but the 
preparation and direction of the war chiefly refted 
on Lorenzo de’ Medici, on whofe aflivity and 
prudence the allied powers had the mod perfect 
reliance (a). 

The firft obje£l of the allies was to difeover the 

(a) Fabroni has preferved a letter from the duke of Urbino to 
Lorenzo de' Medici, which fufficiently shows the confidence that 
was repofed in him by the allies, and the acUve part wliich he took 
In preparing for the contcil. v. App. No. XLUI. 
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intentions of the pope. No fooner had the Venetian* 
commenced their attack on the territory of Ferrara, 
than a formal requeft was made to Sixtus, to permit 
the duke of Calabria, witli a body of Neapolitan 
troops, to pafs through his dominions. His refufal 
fufliciently difcovered the motives by which he 
was actuated. The duke immediately entered in 
a hoflile manner the territories of the church, and 
having polfelfed himfelf of Terracina, Trevi, and 
other places, proceeded without interruption till 
he arrived within forty miles of Rome. At the fame 
time the Florentine troops attacked and captured 
Caftello, which was reftored to Nicolo Vitelli, its 
former lord. By thefe unexpe£ted and vigorous 
meafures, Sixtus, inftead of joining the Venetians, 
was compelled to folicit their afiiftance for his own 
prote&ion. The duke had approached fo near to 
Rome, that his advanced parties daily committed 
hoftilities at the very gates of the city. In this 
emergency, the pope had the good fortune to 
prevail upon Roberto Malatefla, lord of Rimini, 
to take upon him the command of his army. This 
celebrated leader, who was then in the pay of the 
Venetians, on obtaining their permiflion to aflift 
their ally, proceeded to Rome. Having there made 
the neceffary arrangements, Roberto led out the 
papal troops, which were fufliciently numerous, 
and were only in need of an able general efledtual- 
ly to oppofe their enemies. The duke of Calabria, 
being in daily expectation of a reinforcement under 
• the command of his brother Federigo, would gladly 
Jiave avoided an engagement, but his adverfary 
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prefted him fo vigoroufly, that he was compelled 
either to rifque the event of a battle, or to incur 
the Hill greater danger of a diforderly retreat. 
This engagement, we are' allured by Machiavelli, 
was the moA obftinate and bloody that had occurred 
in Italy during the fpace of fifty years (c). After 
a ftruggle of fix hours, the conteft terminated in 
the total defeat of the duke, who owed his liberty 
or his life, to the fidelity and courage of his rurkifli 
followers. Having thps delivered the pope from 
the eminent danger that threatened him, Roberto 
returned to Rome to enjoy the honors of hi# 
victory; but his triumph was of fhort duration, 
for a few days after his arrival he fuddenly died, 
not without giving rife to a fufpicion, that poifon 
had been adminifiered to him by the intervention 
of Girolamo Riario(&).‘ This fufpicion received 
confirmation in the public opinion, by the fubfe- 
quent conduct of Sixtus and his kinfman. No 
fooner was Roberto dead, than the pope erefled 
an equeflrian Aatue to his memory; and Riario 
proceeded with the army which Roberto had 
lately led to vi&ory, to difpoffefs his illegitimate 
* ' 

(а) “ E fu quefta giomata combattuta con piu virtu, chc alcurf 

• altra che fufle llata fatta in cinquanta anni in Italia; perche vi mori 

* tra luna parte e l altra piu che mille uomini,” Mac. Hijl. lib. 8. 

(б) Gli fcrittori tlicono che fu fofpetto che egli folTe mono di 
Veleno, 8c io nelle notizie private di Malatefti ritrovo, che l’autore* 
di tanta fceleratezza fu creduto eflere ilato il conte Girolamo, nipote 
del papa, o per invidia, o pure con fpcranza di potcr mcttcr le mani 
g qucllg ilato, non lafciando Kubcrto figliuoli leggitimi. 

6 mmir. Hi. 5 5 ; 
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fon Pandolfo, to whom he liad bequeathed his 
pofleffions, of the city of Rimini (a). In this attempt 
the eccleliaflical plunderers would probably have 
been fuccefsful, had not the vigorous interference 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, to whom Pandolfo reforted 
for fuccour, and who fent a body of Florentine 
troops to his fpeedy relief, fruftrated their profligate 
purpofe. Riario then turned his arms towards 
Caftello, which was courageoufly defended by 
Vitelli, till the Florentines *>nce more gave' him 
effectual aid. A fimilar attack, and with fimilar 
fuccefs, was about the fame time made by SixtU 3 
on the city of Pefaro, the dominion of Conflantino 
Sforza; who having firft engaged in the league 
againft the Venetians, afterwards deferted his allies, 
and entered into their fervice, and was fuppofed 
to have died of grief becaufe they had defrauded 
him of his ftipulated pay (6). 

Whilft Sixtus was thus employed in defertding 
his own dominions, or in attempting to feize upon 
thofe of his neighbours, the duke of Urbino had 
oppofed himfelf to the Venetian army; but not 
with fufiicient efie£t to prevent its making an alar- 
ming progrefs, and capturing fevera] towns in the 
territory of Ferrara. The death of that general (c), 

(a) Mac. Hijl. lib. 8. 

(J) “ Conflantinus Sforzia Pifauri princeps fidus antca Florentinis, 
durante adhuc flipendio, dcfecit ad Venetos. Neque multos poft 
“ dies, tertiana febri corrcptus, mnerore ut crcditur violata: fidei, 

“ a Venetis pa£U non foluti ftipendii V Kal. Sextilis interiit. ” 

Fontius in Annal. ap. Fabr. ii. p. 235. 

(c) The duke of Urbino and Roberto Malatefta died on the fame 
day; one at Bologna, the other at Rome; each of them, although at 
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and the ficknefs of the duke of Ferrara, which 
rendered him incapable of attending with vigor 
to the defence of his dominions, opened to the 
Venetians the fulleft profpeft of fuccefs. This 
fudden progrefs of the republican arms was not 
however agreeable to the pope ; who, having given 
no aid in the conteft, began to be apprehenfive 
that he could claim no fliare in the fpoit, whilft fo 
confiderable an accellion of power to the Venetians 
might fcarcely be confident with his own fafety. 
At the fame time he perceived a florm gathering 
againft him from another quarter. The emperor 
had threatened to call together a general council 
of the church ; a meafure either originating with 
or promoted by Lorenzo de’ Medici; and for the 
effecting of which he had difpatched Baccio Ugolino 
to Bafil (a). Induced by thefe various confiderations, 
Sixtus was at length prevailed upon to detach himfelf 

the head of adverfe armies, having recommended to the other the 
protection of his pofTeffions and furviving family: “A di is di 
« Settembre, 148a, ci fu nuove ch'il Magnifico Roberto de Rimini era 
“ morto a Roma di fluffo. Stimafi fia flato avvelenato. El duca 
** d’Urbino era morto in Bologna, che era andato al foccorfo di 
“ Ferrara. Morirono in un di, e ciafcuno di loro mandava a rac- 
* comandare all’ altro il fuo flato, e l’uno non feppe la morte dell*. 
“ altro.” Ex Diario AUegretti ap. Fabr. *. ii. p. 245. . 

(a) Ugolino tranfmitted to Lorenzo, from, time to time, a full 
account of his proceedings in feveral letters which are published by 
Fabroni, in vita Laur. v. ii. 227. From which it appears, that he 
was not without hopes of accomplishing his important objefl. “ Non 
** & non domandate,” fays he, “ come quelti dottori della Univerlith 
“ leggano con fervore le feripture che io ho pubblicate qui in Confilio. 
** Che piii? II papa 6 piu invifo qui che cofti. Sc fe Unipcratore non 
1 * ce U toagehu, non fun; line fpe di far qualgofa.” 
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from the Venetians, and to liften to propofitions 
for a feparate peace. Under the fandion of the 
imperial ambaflador, a league was concluded at 
Ro me for five years, between the pope, the king 
of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, 
for the defence of the duke of Ferrara. Sixtus, 
having engaged in the common caule, was not 
inadive. Having firft warned the Venetians to 
defifl from the further progrefs of the war, and 
finding his remonftrances dilregarded, he folemnly 
excommunicated his late allies (a). The Venetians 
however perfifted in their purpofe, regardlefs of 
his denunciations, and having captured the town 
of Ficarola, laid fiege to the city of Ferrara itfelf. 

At this important jundure a congrefs was held 
at Cremona, fur the purpofe of confidering on the 
mult effedual means of repreffing the growing power 
of the Venetians, and of fecuring the reft of Italy 
from the effeds of their ambition. The perfons 
who aftembled on this occafion were Alfonzo duke 
of Calabria, Lodovico Sforza, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Lodovico Gonziga marquis of Mantua, the duke 
of Ferrara; and on the part of the pope, Girolamo 
Hiario, and the Cardinal of Mantua, with others 
of inferior note. The king of France, aware of the 
charader of Hiario. advifed Lorenzo by letter not to 
truft himfelf to this interview (6) j but the important 

(а) Fahr. in vit& Law. adnot. &• monum. ii. 4.34. 

(б) Thus he addrefles Lorenzo in a letter dated xiii. Kal. Febr, 
*483, Fabr. adnot. 4 r man. e. ii. p. 44.3. “ Alla Giornata di Ferrara 
“ dove dite averc promeflo andarc, vi avrei configliato non andafte 
41 punto, ma che juarda&c bene tenet £cura voftra perfona; perchA 

confluences 
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confeqnences expelled from it induced him to 
difregard the precaution. Among other arrange- 
ments it was determined that the Milanefe fhould 
endeavour to form a diverfion by an attack on tht?^ 
Venetian territory, and thpt the duke of Calabria 
fliould repair with a powerful body of troops to 
the relief of the duke of Ferrara. By thefe decifive 
meafures, a fpeedy and effectual flop was put to 
the further progrefs of the Venetian arms, vvhilfl 
the allied troops over-ran the territories of Bergamo, 
of Brefcia, and of Verona. Finding their attempt 
to fubjugate the city of Ferrara fruffrated, and v 
folicitous for the fafety of their own dominions, 
the Venetians had recourfe to negotiation, and had 
fufficient influence with Lodovico Sforza to prevail 
upon him to defert the common caufe. His dere- 
liction induced the allies to accede to propofitions 
for peace, which, though fufficiently favorable to 
the Venetians, fecured the duke of Ferrara from 
the ambition of his powerful neighbours, and 
reprefled that fpirit of encroachment which the 
Venetians had manifefled, as well on this as on 
former occafions. 

As foon as the affairs of Italy were fo adjufled 
as to give the firft indications of permanent tran- 
quillity, Sixtus died. The coincidence of thefe 
events gave rife to an opinion which was rendered 
in fome degree credible by the knowledge of his 

“ non conolco ni i perfonaggi ne il luogo, dove v’habbiate a trovare, 
« e v’avrei raandato lino imbafeiatore di qua in voflra excufatione; 
“ nientedimanco, poiche l’avete promeffo, me ne reporio a voi; &: 
“ alia buona bora fia, Sc a Dio. Luis.”, . 

Yol. II. B 
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reftlefs difpofition, that his deatli was occafioned 
by vexation at the profpeft of a general peace (a). 

Of the character of this fucceffor of St. Peter, we 
Jiave already had fufhcient proof. It mud indeed 
be acknowledged, that no age has exhibited fuch 
flagrant indances of the depravity of the Roman 
fee, as the clofe of the fifteenth ceiltury, when the 
profligacy of Sixtus IV. led the way, at a fhort 
interval, to the dill more outrageous and unnatural 
crimes of Alexander VI. The avarice of Sixtus 
was equal to his ambition. He was the fird Roman 
pontiff who openly expofed to fale the principal 
offices of the church ; but not fatisfied with the 
difpofal of fuch as became vacant, he indituted 
new ones, for the avowed purpofe of felling them, 
and thereby contrived to obtain a certain emolu- 
ment from the uncertain tenure by which he held 
his fee. To Sixtus IV. poderity are alfo indebted 
for the inditutibn of inquifitors of the prefs, without 
whofe licence no work was fullered to be printed. 

In this indeed he gave an indance of his prudence; 
it being extremely confident, that thofe who are 
confcious of their own mifconduft ffiould en? 
deavour to dide the voice that publifhes and 
perpetuates it. Even Muratori acknowledges, that , 
this pontiff had a heavy account to make up at 
the tribunal of God (b). 

(a) He died on the islh of Augufl 1484, being the fifth day after 
peace was proclaimed at Rome. Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 546. 549. 

“ O perchd fufie il termine di fua vita venuto, o perche il dolore 
“ della pace fatta, come nemica a quella i’ammazzaile. ” 

(a) “ Di groffi conti avia avuto quefto pontefice nel tribunale di 
“ Dio." Aimal, v. is. p. 538 . 
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The death of Sixtus IV. who for the fpace of 
thirteen years had embroiled the Rates of Italy in 
confiantdiflenfions, was a favorable omen of the con- 
tinuance of tranquillity ; and the choice made by the 
conclave of his fucceffor feemed Rill further to fecure 
fo defirable an obje£h GiambattiRa Cibo, who 
obtained on this occafion the fufirages of the facred 
college, was a Genoefe by birth, though of Greek 
extratlion. The urbanity and mildnefs of hi3 
manners formed a flriking contraR to the inflexible 
charadler of his predeceffor. From his envoys at 
Rome, Lorenzo became early acquainted with the 
difpofition of the new pope, who afiiimed the name 
of Innocent VIII. At the time of his elevation 
to the fupremacy, he was about fifty-five year# 
of age, and had feveral natural children. Vefpucci, 
the correfpondent of Lorenzo, reprefents him as a 
weak but well-difpofed man, rather formed to be 
directed himfelf than capable of direflingi others (a). 

Lorenzo had perceived the difadvantages under 
which he labored in his political tranfa£iions, on 
account of his diffenfions with the papal fee ; and he 
therefore learnt with great fatisfaftion that the pope, 
foon after his elevation, had exprefied a very 
favorable opinion of him, and had even avowed an 
intention of confulting him on all important occur- 
rences. The power of the other Italian potentates 
was bounded by the iimits of their refpeflive domi- 
nions ; but Lorenzo was well aware that the Roman 

(a) Many particulars refpe£Ung this pontiff may be found in the 
letter from Vefpucci to Lorenzo, cxtraited from the documents of 
Fibroid. App. No> XXIV, 
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pontiff, independent of his temporal pofleffions, 
maintained an influence that extended throughout 
all Chrillendom, and which might be found of the 
turnoff importance to the promotion of his views. 
He therefore feduloufly improved the occafion 
which the favorable opinion of Innocent afforded 
him; and in a fhort time obtained his confidence 
to fuch a degree, as to be intrufted with his moll 
iecret tranfadlions and mod important concerns (zr). 
This fortunate event alfo firft opened to the Medici 
the dignities and emoluments of the church, and 
thereby led the way to that eminent degree of 
fplendor and profperity which the family after- 
wards experienced. 

To the carrying into died the pacific intentions 
of Lorenzo, feveral obffacles yet remained. During 
the commotions in Italy, confequent on the con- 
fpivacy of the Pazzi, the town of Sarzana, fituated 
near the boundaries of the Genoefe and Florentine 
dominions, and which the Florentines had purcha- 
fed from Lodovico Fregofo, had been forcibly 
wrefted from them by Agoftino, one of his fons. 
1 he important contelis in which the Florentines 
were engaged had for fome time prevented them 
from attempting the recovery of a place, to which, 

(a) “ Aflettate che faranno quefte voftre cofe co’ Genoveii Lorenzs 
“ conofeera che non fu mai Pontefice, che amafii tanto la cafa fua 
“ quanto io. Et avendo vifto per efperienza, quanta fia la fede, 
“ integriti 8c prudentia l'ua, io faro tofto governaimi fecondo i ricordi 
“ fc pareri fui." Such was the language in which Innocent ad- 
tlreffed himfelf to Pier Filippo Pandolfini, the Florentine ambaffador. 

Fabroni in fid, v. ii. p. a63. 
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according to the eftablifhed cuftom of the times, 
they hid undoubted pretenfions; but no fooner 
were they relieved from the anxiety and expenfe of 
external war, than they bent their whole attention 
to this ohjeft. In order to fecure himfelf again ft 
the expected -attack, Agoftino had made a formal 
furrender of the town to the republic of Genoa^ 
under which he profefied to exercife the govern- 
ment. Lorenzo therefore entertained hopes, that, 
by the mediation of the new pope, his countrymen 
the Genoefe might be induced to refign their pre* 
tenfions; but his interference having proved inef- 
fedhial, the Florentines prepared to eftablilh their 
right by arms. The approach to Sarzana nectff irily 
lay by the town of Pietra-Santa, the inhabitants 
of which were expelled to remain neuter during 
the conteft; but a detachment of Florentine troops^ 
efcorting a quantity of proviflons and ammunition,* 
pafling near that place, were attacked and plundered 
by the garrifon (a) So unequivocal a demonftration 

(a) Macliiavelli, pleated in relating inftances of that crooked policy 
in which he is fuppofcd to have been himfelf an adept, informs us, 
that the Florentines, wanting a pretext for a rupture with the inha- 
bitants of Pietra-Santa, directed a part of their baggage to pafs near 
that place, for the purpofe of inducing the garrifon to male an attack 
upon it. Hijl. lib. 8. And Fabroni, on what authority it is no t 
eafy to difeover, exprefsly attributes this artifice to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, in vita Laur. v. i. p. 137. But Ammirato, whofe veracity 
is undoubted, aliens that this incident took place without any pre- 
meditated delign on the part of the Florentines, introducing his 
narrative with a direct cenfure of the relation of Machiavclli: “ Hor 
“ voile piu tofto il cafo, che artificio alcuno, il quale vi il Machii 
l< avelli accattando, £cc.” IJi. Fior. lib • a r >. 
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of hoftility rendered it neceffary for the Florentines, 
before they proceeded to the attack of Sarzana, to 
poflefs themfelves of Pietra-Santa. It was accord- 
ingly inverted, and fuch artillery as was then in 
ufe was employed to reduce the inhabitants to 
fubmiflion. The Genoefe however found means 
to reinforce the garrifon, whilft the rtcknefs of fome 
of the Florentine leaders, and the inactivity of 
others, contributed to protraCl the fiege. Difpirited 
by refirtance, the count of Pitigliano, one of the 
Florentine generals, ventured even to recommend 
to the magidrates of Florence the relinquifhment 
of the enterprife as impracticable, at leaft, for that 
feafon. Thefe reprefentations, inftead pf altering 
the purpofe of Lorenzo, only excited him to more 
vigorous exertion ; by his recommendation, the 
command of the Florentine troops was given to 
•Bernardo del Nero, and foon afterwards Lorenzo 
joined the army in perfon. His prefence and 
exhortations had the mod powerful efteCt on his 
countrymen. Within the fpace of a few days after 
his arrival, the befiegers reduced the place to 
fuch extremity, that propofals were made for a 
capitulation, which were acceded to by Lorenzo; 
and the town was received into the protection of 
the Florentine republic, without further moleftation 
to the inhabitants (a). 

From Pietra-Santa it was the intention of Lo- 
renzo , notwitrtmding the advanced feafon of 
the year, to have proceeded immediately to the 
attack of Sarzana, but the long and unhealthy 

(a) Ammir. JJi . Tiur. lib . s5. 
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fervice in which the army had been engaged, 
rendered a temporary ceflation of hoft ilities in- 
difpenfible Several of the principal commam'ers 
together with Antonio Pucci, one of the Florentine 
commifTioners to the army, had fallen victims to 
the fatigue? of the war ; and Lorenzo, who labored 
under a chronic, and perhaps an hereditary com- 
plaint, was foon afterwards obliged to refort to the 
baths of S. Filippo for relief. Before he recovered 
his health, his attention was called towards a dif- 
ferent quarter, in which all his exertions became 
necefTary to preferve his pacific fyftem from total 
deftru&ion. 

This commotion originated in the turbulent 
defigns of Sixtus IV. who had fown the feeds of 
it in his lifetime, although they did not fpring up 
till after his death. The Neapolitan nobility, exas- 
perated with the princes of the houfe of Aragon, 
who had endeavoured to abridge their power and 
independence, were prepared, whenever occafion 
offered, to attempt the recovery of their rights. 
In reftraining the exorbitant power of the nobles, 
which was equally formidable to the king and 
oppreflive to the people, Ferdinand might have 
been juftified by the expediency of the meafure, and 
protedled by the affedlions of his fubjefts ; but, in 
relieving them from the exactions of others, he 
began to opprefs them himfelf, and thus incau- 
tioufly incurred that odium, which had before been 
exclufively beflowed upon his nobility. The fpirit 
of difaffeflion that foon became apparent was not 
unobferved by Sixtus, who, in addition to the 
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ambitions motives by which he was generally 
a ciliated, felt no finall degree of refentment again ft 
Ferdinand, for having, without his concurrence, 
concluded a peace with the Horentincs. A fecret 
intercoufe was carried on between the pope and 
the Neapolitan barons, whofe refentment.was ready 
to burft out in an open flame when Sixttls died. 
This event retarded, but did not defeat the execu- 
tion of their purpofe. No fooner was Innocent 
feated in the chair, than they began to renew with 
him the intercourfe which they had carried on 
with his predecefior. They reminded him that 
the kingdom of Naples was itfelf a fief of the 
Roman fee; they reprefented the exhaufted ftate 
of the kirg’s finances, and the averfion which he 
had incurred from his fubje£ts, as well by his own 
feverity, as by the cruelties txercifed in his name 
by the duke of Calabria; and exhorted him to 
engage in an attempt, the fuccefs of which was 
evident, and would crown his pontificate with 
glory (t?) The pacific temper of Innocent was 
dazzled with the fplendor of fucli an acquifltion. 
He encouraged the nobility to proceed in their 
defigns he raifed a confiderable army, the command 
of which he gave to Roberto Sanfeverino; feveral 
of the principal cities of Naples openly revolted, 
and the ftandard of the pope was erected at Salerno. 
On the firft indication of hoflilities, the king had 
fent his fon John, who had obtained the dignity 
of a cardinal, to Home, for the purpo/e of inducing 
the pope to relinquilh his attempt; but the death 

(o) Valor, in vita Laur. p. 5i. 
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of the cardinal blafted the hopes, and added to 
the diftreffes of his father (a). Attacked at the fame 
time by foreign and domeftic enemies, 1'erdinand 
faw no fiielter from the florm, hut in the authority 
and a fh fiance of Lorenzo. The attachment that 
fubfifted between him and the pope was indeed 
known to Ferdinand; but he had himfelf fome 
Claims upon his kindnefs, and had reafon to believe 
that he could not regard with indifference, an 
attempt which, if fuccefsful, would effect, a total 
change in the political (late of Italy. Lorenzo did 
not hefitate on the part it became him to ad. No 
fooner was he apprized of the dangerous fituation 
of Ferdinand, than he left the baths of S. Filippo 
and haftened to Florence, where, on his firft 
interview with the envoy of the king, he gave 
him the moft unequivocal allurances of active 
interference and fupport. Lorenzo however fuw 
the neceflity of applying an effectual remedy to the 
increafing evil, and with a degree of freedom 
which the urgency of the occafion required, entreat- 
ed the king to relax in his feverity towards his 
fubjeds. “ It grieves me to the foul,” thus he 
writes to Albino the Neapolitan envoy, “ that the 
w duke of Calabria fliould have acquired, even 
“ undefervedly, the imputation of cruelty. At all 
“ events he ought to endeavour to remove every 
“ pretext for the accufation, by the mofl cautious 

(a) His death was attributed to poifon, given to him by Antonelte 
Sanfeverino, prince of Salerno. Murat. Ann. v. in. p. 3 43. The 
frequency of thefe imputations, though peibaps not always founded 
on fail, fliongly math the character of the age. 
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w regard to his conduct If the people be difpleafed 
“ with the late impofuions, it would be advifable 
** to abolifli them, and to require only the ufual 
“ payments ; for one carl'mo obtained with good- 
“ will and afil-£lion, is better than ten accom- 
** panied with difTatisfa&ion and refentrpent.” He 
afterwards remonflrates with the king, through the 
fame channel, on his harfh and imprudent conduct 
to fome merchants, who it appears had been dis- 
mifTed from Naples, for having demanded from 
him the monies which they had advanced for his 
ufe.” “ If the king fatisfy them not,” fays he, 
“ by paying their demands, he ought at leaft to 
“ appeafe them by good words; to the end that 
** he may not afford them an opportunity of treating 
“ his name with difrefpeft, and of gaining credit 
“ at the fame time to what is , and to what is 
“ not true,” The reply of Ferdinand to Albino 
is fufficiently expreflive of the refpeft which he 
paid to thefe admonitions (a); but unfortunately, 
the precepts which he approved in theory, he 
forgot to adopt in his pradlice ; and to the negledl 
of thefe counfels, rather than to the courage or 
the condutt of Charles VIII. the fubfequent ex- 
pulfion of his family from the kingdom of Naples 
is unqueftionably to be referred. 

The authority of Lorenzo de’ Medici in Florence 

(a) In reference to this letter of Lorenzo, which may be found 
in the Appendix, No. XLV. The king replies to Albino, “ Lo con- 
«« figlio de detto Mag. Lorenzo, che abbiamo li occhi ad tutto, e 
« moflramo in alcuna cofa non intendere, &:c. ci £ ftato gratiffiino, 

per elTere prudentiflimo e fapieatiliinio, ” 
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was not the aiithority of defpotifm , but that of . 
reafon; and it therefore became necefiary, that the 
meafures which he might adopt ihould meet with 
the approbation of the citizens at large. He ac- • 
cordingly, without delay, called together the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, but had the mortification to find 
that the propofition which he laid before them, 
to afford aflillance to the king, was received by his 
hearers with general difapprobation ; fome exclaim- 
ing againft him, as being too precipitate in involving 
the republic in dangerous and expenfive wars ; 
vvhilft others condemned the freedom with which 
he oppofed the Roman pontiff, and fubje&ed him- ' 
felf and his fellow-citizens to thofe ecclefialfical 
cenfures, the ill effects of which they had fo recently 
experienced. On this occafion, Lorenzo was re- 
minded, that the Venetians would probably unite 
with the pope in fubjugating the kingdom of 
Naples; in which cafe, the intervention of the 
Florentines would only involve them in the fame 
ruin that threatened the Neapolitan (late. The 
felicitations and remonflrances of his fellow-citizens 
• ihook not the purpofe of Lorenzo. Through the- 
thick miff of popular fears and prejudices, he 
diftinftly faw the beacon of the public welfare; 
and the arguments of his adverfaries had already 
been anticipated and refuted in his own mind. 
That eloquence which he poflefled in fo eminent 
a degree was never more fuccefsfully exerted; and 
the reafons that had determined his own judgment 
were laid before his audience in a manner fo 
impreflive, as to overpower all oppofxtion, ar)d 
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* induce them unanimoufly to cbncur in his opinion. 

“ This oration, ” fays Valori, “ as committted to 
“ writing by fome of his hearers, 1 have myfelf 
' “ perufed; and it is not poflible to conceive any 
“ compofition more copious, more elegant, or 
“ more convincing (a)." 

The fituation of Ferdinand became every day 
more critical. A general defection of his nobility 
took place. The two brothers of the family of the 
Coppula, one of whom was his prime counfellor, 
and the other the treafurer of the kingdom, held 
a treacherous correfpondence with his enemies; 
and the duke of Calabria, who had advanced to- 
wards Rome to prevent a jun&ion of the pontifical 
troops with thofe of the infurgents, was totally 
defeated by Sanfeverino, and obliged to fly for 
protection into the territories of Florence. It was 
matter of gratification to fome, and of furprife to 
all, that the very man, who, by his fanguinary . 
and tyrannical difpofition, had a fhort time before 
fpread terror through the whole extent of Tufcany, 
fliould now appear as a fugitive at Montepulciano, 

‘ imploring the affiftance of the Florentines, and • 
Waiting the arrival of Lorenzo de’ Medici; who, 
being prevented by ficknefs from complying with 
his expectations, difpatched two of the principal 
citizens to affure the duke of the attachment of the 
Florentines to the hdufe of Aragon, aud of their 
desermination to exert themfelves to the utmofl in 
its defence. 

(a) Valor, in vita Laur. p. 53, 
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The military force of the republic, which feldom 
exceeded five thoufand men, would have rendered 
fmall fervice in the contefl, and it therefore became 
neceilary to refort to other expedients. By the 
pecuniary a hi (lance of the Florentines, the duke of 
Calabria was again enabled to take the field, and at 
their inftance feveral eminent leaders of Italy engaged 
in the fervice of the king. 1 he influence that Lorenzo 
pofleffed with Lodovico Sforza was fuccelsfuliy 
exerted to engage the hates of Milan in the fame 
caufe. The powerful Roman family of the Orfini 
was induced not only to difcountenance the enter- 
prife of the pope, but to appear openly in arms 
againh him; and Innocent began to dread that the 
conflagration which he had excited, or encouraged, 
in the kingdom of Naples, might extend to his own 
dominions. At the fame time Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
having hill maintained an uninterrupted intercourfe 
with the pope, affailed him with thofe arguments 
which he knew were beh calculated to produce 
their elfe£t. He reprefented the evils and difgrace 
that muharife to all Chriflendom, from the frequent 
example fet by the head of the church, of appealing 
on all occafions to the fword. He pointed out the 
improbability that the northern powers of Italy 
would permit the Roman fee to annex to its.domi- 
nions, either direft'y or indireilly, fo extenfive a 
territory as the kingdom of Naples; and earneilly 
exhorted the pope not to wahe his refources, dif- 
turb his tranquillity, and endanger his fafety, in 
a conflict which, at belt, could only terminate in 
fubflituting to the houfe of Aragon fome of thofe 
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fortunate adventurers who had led the armies 
employed in its expnlfion. Whether the appear- 
ances of hoffility operated on the fears, or the 
reafoning of Lorenzo on the judgment of the pope, 
may remain in doubt; but the ardor with which 
he engaged in the conflict gradually abated, and 
Sanfeverino was' left to avail himfelf of his own 
courage, and that of the troops under his command, 
without receiving either orders to retire, or fup- 
plies to enable him to proceed. The languor that 
became apparent between the contending fovereigns 
feemed to have communicated itfelf to their armies; 
which having met on the eighth day of May 14S6, 
an encounter took place, in which Ammirato not 
only acknowledges , that not a foldier was flain, 
but that he had found no memorial that even one 
of the combatants was wounded, though the contefl 
continued for many hours, and only terminated 
with the day (a). In this harmlefs trial of mufcular 
flrength, Sanfeverino and his followers were how- 
ever forced off the field, and the confequences 
were as decifive as if the contefl had been of the 
moil fanguinary kind ; for the king, availing him- 
felf of this circumftance, and apprized by Lorenzo 
of the favorable alteration in the temper of the 
pope, loft no time in laying before him l'uch pro- 
pofitions for the accommodation of their difpute, 
as afforded him an opportunity of declining it with 

(a) Ecco che nel volerfi movere, ft venue l'otlavo giomo di 
maggio al fatto d’arrae; fe merita di fatto d’anne haver nome una 
giomata, nella quale non che foflc alcun mono, nia non C fa me- 
maria, che foffe alcun ferito. Ammir. IJ\. Fior. lib. a 5 . p. 174. 
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credit to himfelf, and apparent fafety to his Neapo- 
litan confederates. By the conditions of this treaty, 
the king acknowledged the jurifdidlion of the 
apoflolic fee, and agreed to pay to the pope a 
flipulated fubfidy. Befides which, he engaged to 
pardon, freely and unconditionally, the nobles 
who had revolted Sgainfl him. 

The oppreflive condudiofthe Italian fovereigns, 
or the reftlefs difpofition of their fuhjedls, feldom 
admitted of a long continuance of tranquillity; and 
as Lorenzo had acquired a reputation for impartiality 
and moderation, the difTenfions that occafionally 
arofe were generally fubmitted to his decifion. 
The political contentions in which the pope was 
engaged , difplayed indeed an am£>le field for the 
exercife of his talents. Important as the favor of 
the Roman fee might be to the fuccefs of his labors, 
it was not preferved without an unremitting atten- 
tion to its interefls. In the year i486, Buccolino 
Guzzoni, a citizen of Ofimo, a part of the papal 
territories, incited the inhabitants to revolt. The 
cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Julius II. 
was difpatched by the pope to reduce the place 
to obedience ; but threats and entreaties were alike 
ineffectual, and the inhabitants avowed their re- 
folution to furrender the city to the Turks, rather 
than again fubmit to the authority of the pope. 
From the fuccefs of the infurgents, the example 
began to fpread through the adjoining diflriCfs; 
when Lorenzo difpatched Gentile, bifliop of Arezzo, 
with inftrudlions to treat with Buccolino for a 
reconciliation. What the obftinacy of Buccolino 
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had refufed to the reprefentutions of the pope, was 
conceded to thofe of Lorenzo, under whofe fanCtion 
the terms of the treaty were fpeedily concluded, 
and Buccolino accompanied the ambaffador of 
Lorenzo to Florence. Mur.itori informs us, that 
the artifice by which Lorenzo extricated the pope 
from his turbulent adverfary, wjs the timely 
application of fome thoufands of golden ducats; 
and this he accompanies with an infinuation, which, 
if juftly founded, would degrade the magnanimous 
charaCler of Lorenzo to a level with that of his 
fanguinary and treacherous contemporaries. “Hav- 
“ ing invited Buccolino to Florence,” fays that 
“ author, Lorenzo, with great addrefs, prevailed 
“ upon him, fdr his further fecurity, to repair to 
“ Milan; but the fecurity that he there found was 
“ a halter from the hands of Lodovico Sforza (<«).” 
If, however, the death of Buccolino, when the 
contention was over, was of fuch importance as 
to induce Lorenzo to the commifhon of io atrocious 
a crime, it is fcarcely probable that he would have 
afforded his viClim fo favorable an opportunity of 
efcaping the blow; but without having recourfe 
to conjecture, a refutation of this calumny may 
be found in an author, who, not being confidered 
as partial to the Medici, may on this occahon be 
admitted as an authentic witnefs. “ After the 
“ furrender of Ofimo,”faysMachiavelli, “ Buccolino 
“ refided a confiderable time at Horence, under 
“ the fafeguad of Lorenzo, honored and refpeCted. 
“ He afterwards went to Milan, where he did not 
(a) Murat. Ann, v, ix. p. 554. cit. Ray rial. Annul. Secies. 

“ experience 
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“ experience the fame fidelity, having been 
w treacheroufly put to death there by Lodovico 

Sforza (<j) ” 

The remonflrances of the Florentines to the 
Genoefe to relinquilh the dominion of Sarzana, 
being yet difregarded, and the peaceable interven- 
tion of the pope and the duke of Milan appearing 
to be ineffectual, Lorenzo prepared for a powerful 
attack ; and not only engaged the lords of Piombino, 
Faenza, Pitigliano, and Bologna in his caufe, but 
applied to the king of Naples for fuch afTiftance as 
he could afford. In his anfwer to this requifition, 
Ferdinand confeffes high obligations to Lorenzo, 
and after lamenting his inability to repay them in 
a manner adequate to their importance, promifes 
to furnifli a fupply of fhips againfl the Genoefe, 
and to give fuch other aid as the embarrafled ftate 
of his affairs would permit (b). The command of 
the army, deffined to the attack of Sarzana, was given 
to Jacopo Guicciardini, and Pietro Vittorio, who, 
having defeated a body of the Genoefe that oppofed 
their progrefs, began the fiege of the place. The 
refiffance which they met with was however more 
obftinate than might have been expected. Impatient 
of the delay, Lorenzo refolved to join the army, 
and endeavour by his prefence to promote the 
exertions of the commanders, and excite the ardor 
of the foldiery. His exhortations, addrefl'ed per- 
fonally to every rank and denomination, produced 
an inftantaneous effedl : a vigorous attack was madej 

(а) Mac. lib. 8. 

(б) v. App. No. XLYL 

Yui. il. £ 
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and the citizens, perceiving no profpeCt of further 
fuccour from the Genoefe, furrendered at the dif- 
cretion of the conquerors. It is not improbable, 
that the remembrance of the difafler which took 
place on the furrender of Volterra, had operated 
as an additional motive with Lorenzo to be pre- 
fent at the capture of Sarzana ; however this may- 
be, his conduct was marked with the greatefl cle- 
mency to the inhabitants, and the city was received 
into the protection of the Florentine flate, to which 
it was only defirable, as oppofing a barrier to the 
incurfions of the Genoefe. Elated with conquefi, 
the Horentine commanders wifhed to carry the war 
into the Hates of Genoa; but Lorenzo oppofed him- 
felf to this defign ; jufUy conceiving it to be in- 
confifient with the interefls of his country and his 
own character to deflroy that general equilibrium 
of the Italian Hates, which his utmoH endeavours 
were conflantly exerted to maintain. The appre- 
henfions entertained by the Genoefe were pro- 
ductive however of confequences as unfavorable to 
their liberties, as any which they could have ex- 
perienced from a hoHile invafion. To fecure them- 
felves from the expeCted attack, they furrendered 
their Hates to the duke of Milan, probably with 
the intention of again aflerting their independence 
as foon as they had an opportunity ; an artifice to 
which they had frequently reforted on former oc- 
casions (a). 

In the conduct of Lorenzo towards the fmaller 
governments in the vicinity of Florence, he gave 
(a) Murat. Annul, v. ix. p. 555, 
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a ftriking inftance of prudence and moderation. 
Inftead of feeking for pretences to fubjugate them, 
he, upon all occafions, afTorded them the moft 
effectual aid in refilling every effort to deprive them 
of their independence. In his eftimation , thefe 
were the true barriers of the Tufcan territory. By 
the confiant intercourfe which he maintained with 
the fubordinate fovereigns, and the chief nobility 
of Italy, he was enabled to perceive the firfl in- 
dications of difagreement, and to extinguifh the 
fparks before they had kindled into a flame. The 
city of Perugia was held by the Baglioni, Caftello 
by the Vitelli, Bologna by the Bentivoli, and Faenza 
by the Manfredi; all of whom reforted to him as 
the umpire of their frequent diffenfions, and their 
prote£lor from the refentment, or the rapacity, of 
their more powerful neighbours. Innumerable oc- 
cafions prefented themfelves, in which the Flo- 
rentines might have extended the limits of their 
dominions, but it was uniformly the policy of 
Lorenzo, rather to fecure what the ftate already 
pofleffed, than, by aiming at more extenfive ter- 
ritory, to endanger the whole; and fo fully did he 
accomplifli his purpofe, that 'the acute, but pro- 
fligate Lodovico Sforza , was accuftomed to fay, 
“ That Lorenzo had converted into iron what he 
“ found fabricated of glafs (a).” The views of 
Lorenzo were not however limited by the bounda- 
ries that divide Italy from the reft of Europe. The 
influence of other ftates upon the politics of that 
country was daily increaiing. He had therefore, 
(a) Fabr. in vita Law. v«l. i. p. 181, 

C a 
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at almoft every 'court, envoys and correfpondents, 
on whofe talents and integrity he had the greattft 
reliance; and who gave him minute and early in- 
formation of every circumftance that might affeCl 
the general tranquillity. By thefe men, he heard, 
he faw, lie felt, every motion and every change 
of the political machine, and was often enabled to 
give it an impulfe where it was fuppofed to be far 
beyond the limits of his power. In conducting a 
negotiation, all circumflances feemed to concur in 
rendering him fuccefsful; but thefe were not the 
effeCts of chance, but of deep and premeditated 
arrangement. Knowing the route he had to take, 
the obltacles that might have obflruCted his pro- 
grefs were cautioully removed, before his opponents 
were apprized of his intentions. Hence, as one of 
the Florentine annaliffs expreffes it (a), he became 
the balance point of the Italian potentates, whofe 
affairs he kept in fuch jufl equilibrium as to prevent 
the preponderancy of any particular Hate. Sur- 
rounded as he was by ambitious defpots, who knew 
no reflraint except that of compulfion, or by reftlefs 
communities conftantly fpringing up with elaftic 

(a) “ Era venuto Lorenzo in tanta riputazionc e autorita apprcITo 
« gli ailtri principi d Italia, &ic, che tutti gli Scrittori di que' tempi, 
“ e le memorie ancora degli uomim, che vivono, e che fono vivuti 
“ a tempi noftri unitamente s'accordano, che, mentre ch egli vide 
“ fu fcmpre 1’ago della bilancia tra’ principi predctti, che mantenne 
“ bilanciati gli (lati loro, e di tal maniera gli tennc uniti, e ciafcuno 

di effi riftrctti dentro a’ termini de' ioro confini, che fi potette dipoi. 
« dopo la fua inorte, vedere quella verita detta di fopra,”&c. 
Fdip.de' Ncrli, Comment, de' Fatti civili di Fir. lib. 3 . Ed. Veru 17 *S. 
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vigor againft the hand that preffed them ; it was 
only by unwearied attention that he could curb 
the overbearing, relieve the opprefled, allay their 
mutual jealoufy, and preferve them from perpetual 
contention. By inducing them to grafp at unfuh- 
flantial advantages, he placed in their hands real 
blellings; and by alarming them with imaginaty 
terrors, averted their fieps from impending de- 
flru&ion. 

We have already feen, that by the terms of the 
treaty between the pope and the king of Naples, 
Ferdinand was to pay an annual fubhdy to the 
Roman fee, and was alfo to grant an unconditional 
pardon to his refrailory nobles. The latter of thefe 
conditions he immediately broke, and the other he 
only adhered to as long as he conceived that the 
pope was able to compel its performance. The 
cruelty and perfidy fhown by Ferdinand in his 
treatment of the Neapolitan nobility, fixes an in- 
delible ftain upon his chara&er; but the operations 
of the moral world are not lefs certain than thole 
of the natural , and the treachery of Ferdinand 
brought forth in due time its fruits of bitternefs. 
It is true indeed, as Muratori well obferves, “ God 
“ does not always repay in this world, nor are his 
u judgments laid open to us; but if we may on 

any occafion be allowed to interpret them, it is 
“ when they feem to be the retribution of cruelty. 
“ In fa£l, the calamities of Ferdinand were not 
“ long poftponed. The lapfe of a few years de- 
41 prived him of life, and his poflerity of the 
“ kingdom of Naples. Surely, he can never be 
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M worthy to rule over a people, who knows not 
how to forgive (a).” 

1 he rufufil of Ferdinand to comply with his 
engagements, again roufed the refentment of the 
pope the inadequacy of whofe temporal arms to 
enl orce his preteiifions, was fupplied by the fpiritual 
terrors of excommunication. On this occafion, the 
intervention of Lorenzo de’ Medici again became 
neceilary A long negotiation enfued, in the 
progrcis of which he availed himfelf of every 
opportunity afforded him by the circumflances of 
the times, the temper of the parties, and his own 
credit and authority, to prevent the difagreement 
from proceeding to an open rupture. Of his letters 
written in the courfe of thefe tranfadfions, fome 
are yet preferved, which, whilfi they difplay the 
refined policy and deep difcernment of their author, 
demonflrate how afliduoufly he labored to avert 
the calamities of war. “ It appears to me, ” lays 
he writing to Lanfredini his confidential envoy at 
Home, who was to lay thefe reprefentations before 
the pope, c ‘ that his holinefs mud propofe to himfelf 
one of thefe three things ; either to compel the 
tc king by force to comply with his requifition; 
* l or to compromife matters with him on the moft 
“ advantageous terms that can be obtained; or, 
w laftly to temporize till fomething better may be 
“ efiedled.” lie then enters into a full difcuffion 
of the difficulties and dangers that feem likely to 

(a) “ Certo non fari giamraai degno di reggere popoli, chi non 
» fa nui peidonare.” Murat. Ann. v. fx. p. 556, 
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attend the making an hodile attack on the kingdom 
of Naples. He lays before the pope the fituation 
not only of the other dates of Italy, but of Europe; 
and fho\vs the indefpenfible neceffity of entering 
into treaties for affiftance, or neutrality, before he 
engages in fo hazardous an attempt. Having thus 
endeavoured to deter the pope from adopting any 
violent and unadvifed meafures, he adverts to the 
probability of terminating their 'differences by 
negotiation; the opportunity fur which, however, 
lie thinks as yet crude and immature, and as likely 
to be dill further delayed by any fevere or incautious 
proceedings. “ With refpedt to temporizing,” fays 
he, “ this is undoubtedly the only courfe to be / 
w purfued, becaufe it is better beyond comparifon 
“ to let matters remain in their prefent date, with 
“ reputation to his holinefs, than to rifle, a war ; 

“ efpecially as the king has it in his power to do 
w him effential injury.” He concludes with a 
a recapitulation of his former opinions. “ If the 
a pope can accommodate matters with the king, 

“ confidently with his own honor, it feems to me 
K that a tolerable compromife is better than a 
“ fuccefsful war. But as difficulties prefent them- 
“ felves to an immediate agreement, I would 
“ endeavour to protradl the difeuflion as long as 
“ it might be done with fafety and propriety; all 
“ that I have advanced is however upon the idea 
“ that the pope is not prepared to carry his point 
“ by force, for if that were the cafe, the king would 
“ foon fubmit ; but I fear he is too well apprized 
“ how far he is liable to be injured, and on this 
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* account will be more obAinate (a).” By reprefen- 
tations of this nature, founded on inconteAable 
fa£ls, and inforced by unanfwerable arguments, 
Lorenzo at length fo far mitigated the anger, or 
abated the confidence of the pope, as to difpofe 
him to liAen to propofitions of accommodation ; 
whilA, through the medium of his ambaflador at 
N iples, he prevailed on the king to affent to the 
payment of the fame fubfidy which his predecelfors 
had paid to the holy fee. It is not eafy to fay to 
which of the contending parties the conduct of 
Lorenzo was moll acceptable ; the pope omitted 
no fubfequent opportunity of conferring on him 
and his family the moft important favors ; whilA 
Ferdinand unequivocally acknowledged, that to 
his friendAiip and fidelity, he and his family were 
indebted, not only for the rank they held, but even 
for their continuance in the kingdom of Naples [If). 

The external concerns of the republic being 
happily adjuAed, and the tranquillity of Italy fe- 
cured, Lorenzo applied himfelf to the regulation 
of the internal difcipline of the Florentine Aate. 
The government of this city was founded on the 
broadeA bafis of democratic equality. By its ■ 

(a) For this letter, v. App. No. XLVII. 

(A) Ferdinand thus addrclled himfelf to Antonio della Valle, one 
of the agents of Lorenzo at Naples : “ Lorenzo ha provato, che 

“ yeramente ho amalo lui & quella citti; ed io ho avuto a piovare, 

“ che ha amato me, e i mici figliuoli, che fenza lui, ne io nd loro 

* faremmo in queflo regno, il quale beneficio noi ne i noftii dif- 

* cendenti mai ft hanno a feordarc. ” Pet. Lntetii Ep. ad Laur. 

E ab. v. ii. p. 3fig. Xhefe obligations are alfo warmly acknowledged 
by Ferdinand in a letter to Lotcnzo himfelf. v. App. No. XLV1U 
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fundamental principles, every perfon who con- 
tributed by his induflry to the fupport or aggran- 
dizement of the (fate, had a right to fhare in the 
direCiion of it; either by delegating his power to 
others, or in exercifing a portion of the fnpreme 
control, under the fuffrages of his fellow-citizens. 
Inactivity was the only circumftance that incapa- 
citated him from the enjoyment of political rights. 
The Florentines, as early as the year 1281, had 
clalfed themlelves into diffinCf bodies, or municipal 
companies, according to their various profeffions; 
and in order to place their government on a truly 
popular foundation, had determined, that no perfon 
fhould be eligible to a public office, unlefs he were 
either actually, or profefledly, a member of one 
or other of thefe companies. By this regulation, 
the nobility were either excluded from the offices 
of the Bate, or, in order to obtain them, were 
obliged to degrade the honors of their rank, by 
the humiliating appellation of artifan (a). From 
thefe affociated bodies, a certain number of mem- 
bers were deputed to exercife the fupreme govern- 
ment , in conjunction with an officer , whom 
we have frequently mentioned by the name of 


(a) Et fopra tutto parve, che fi havelTe havuto riguardo a fondar 
uno (lato affatto popolare, non volendo che fuflono ricevute al governo 
perfone, che non fuffero comprefe lotto il nome, c infegna d’alcun* 
arte; cziandio che quelle arti non efercitaffero, perciocche fi coine non 
Itimavano cofa conveniente il Icvar in tutto il governo di mano dc* 
nobili, cosi giudicavano clTcr neceffario, che almcno col nome che 
prendevano, d poneffero parte Jell’ alterigia che porgea loro quella 
bonofa voce della nobilta. Ammir. 1 JI. lib. iii. c. i. p. 160. 
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Gonfaloniere, whofe authority was however fubor- 
dinate to that of the delegated mechanics, or Priori 
dalle ard , who continued in office only two months, 
and from three in number, had increafed, at various 
intervals, to fix, to eight, and laftly to ten (a). 
This inflitution had, in the time of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, fubfifted nearly two hundred years, during 
which the office of Gonfaloniere had been filled 
by a regular fucceffion of twelve hundred citizens, 
who had preferved the dignity and independence 
of the republic, and fecured to their countrymen 
the exercife of their rights. With this laudable 
jealoufy of their own liberties, the Florentines did 
not, like the Romans, from whom they derived their 
origin, exert their power to deftroy the liberties 

(a) The jealous temper of the Florentines in providing for the 
fecurity of their liberties, is exquifitely fatirized by their fixft poet; 

Or ti fa lieta, che tu hai ben onde, 

Tu ricca, tu con pace, tu con fenno; 

S’i’ dico ’1 ver, 1’ effetto nol nafconde 
Atene, e Lacedemona, che fenno 

L’antiche lcggi, e furon si civili, 

Fecero al viver bene un picciol fenno 
Verfo di te, che fai tanto fottili 

Provvedimenti, ch'a mezzo Novembre 
Non giunge quel, che tu d'Ottobre fili. 

Quinte volte del tempo, che rimembre 
Legge, moncta, e uficio, e collume, 

Ha’ tu mutato, e rinnovato membre? 

E fe ben ti ricorda, e vedi lume, 

Vedrai te limigliante a quell’ infirma, 

Che, non pub trovar pofa in fulle piume 
Ma con dar volta fuo dolore feherma. 

Dante. Purg. Cant. vi. 
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of others. They wifely reprefled the dangeron* 
defire of fubjeCling to their dominion furrounding 
flates, nor afpired to the invidious honor of fparing 
the fubfervient, and overturning the proud; and, 
though a community of freemen, were content 
to be the ftrft in thofe accomplifliments, which 
the flatterer of Auguftus affe&ed to defpife (a). 

There is however reafon to conjecture , that 
the Florentine government, although fufficiently 
vigorous for internal regulation, was inadequate to 
the exertions of external warfare. The hand that 
may fleer a velfel through the tranquil ocean, may 
be unable to direct the helm amidft the fury of 
the ftorm. It may indeed well be conceived, that 
the delegated magiftrates, being fo extremely limit- 
ed, as well with refpeCl to their number, as to 
the duration of their power, would relud/hntly 
determine on, and cautioufly engage in meafures, 
which involved the welfare, and perhaps the ex- 
iftence of the community. Accordingly it appears 
that on important occafions it was cuflomary for 
the magifirates to aflemble the moft refpeclable 
citizens, from whofe advice they might derive 
afliftance, and by whofe countenance they might 

(a) Excudent alii fpirantia mollius sera. 

Credo equidcm, vivos ducent de marmore rultus, 
Orabunt cauflas melius, coeliquc meatus, 

Defcribent radio & furgcmiu fidcra dicent: 

Tu rcgere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 

(Hx Ubi erunt artes,) pacique itnponere morem, 
Parcere AibjeiUs, & debellare fupeibos. 

jEn. lib. vi. 
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fecure themfelves from cenfure. During the 
late dangerous conteft, this meafure had been 
frequently reforted to, and with fuch manifeft 
advantage, that Lorenzo, after the reftoration of 
the public tranquillity, recommended, and obtained 
the eflablifliment of a body of feventy citizens, who, 
in the nature of a fenate, were to deliberate and 
to decide on all the tranfa&ions of government, 
as well in the ailairs of peace, as of war. This 
inflitution, for which he might have pleaded the 
example of the Spartan legillator, was probably 
intended, not only to give a greater degree of 
liability and energy to the government, but to 
counteract the democratic fpirit, which was fup- 
pofed to have rifen to a dangerous excefs (a), and 
to operate as a fafeguard againft an abufe which 
was the deflruCtion of all the free flates of anti- 
quity — the exercife of the powers of government 
by the immediate interference of the citizens at 
large. 

At this period, the city of Florence was at its 
higheft degree of profperity. The vigilance of 
Lorenzo had fecured it from all apprehenfions of 
external attack ; and his acknowledged difintereft- 
ednefs and moderation had almoft exflinguiflied 
that fpirit of diffenfion for which it had been fo 
long remarkable. The Florentines gloried in their 

(a) “ All free governments, " fays Hume, very decifively, “ mult 
“ confiil of two councils, a lefler and greater; or, in other words, 
« of a fenate and people.” “ The people” as Harrington obferves, 
" would want wifdom without the fenate; the fenate, without the 
•' people, would want honefty.” Idea of a perfed Commonwealth. 
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illuflrious citizen, and were gratified in numbering 
in their body, a man who wielded in his hands 
the fate of nations, and attra&ed the refpeCf and 
admiration of all Europe. Though much inferior 
in population, extent of dominion, and military 
chara&er, to feveral of the other flates of Italy, 
Florence flood at this time in the firfl degree of 
refpeClability. The aClive fpirit of its inhabitants, 
no longer engaged in hoftile contentions, difplayed 
itfelf in the purfuits of commerce, and the improve- 
ment of their manufactures. Equally enterprifing 
and acute, wherever there appeared a poflibility 
of profit, or of fame, they were the firft to avail 
themfelves of it ; and a Florentine adventurer, 
though with doubtful pretenfions, has ereCted to 
himlelf a monument which the proudefl conqueror 
might envy, and imprefied his name upon a new 
world in characters that are now indelible (a). The 

(a) Amerigo Vefpucci, who has contended with Columbus for the 
honor of the difcovciy of America, was bom at Florence in the 
year 145 i, of a refpeftable family, of which feveral individuals had. 
enjoyed the chief offices of the republic. The name of Amerigo was 
at Florence a common name of baptifm. For an account of the con- 
troverfy that has taken place refpefling the pretenOons of thefe eminent 
navigators, 1 mull refer to Dr. Robertfon’s Hiflory of America, book ii. 
note 9*. without however approving the feverity o'f his animadver- 
lions on the refpeflable Canonico Bandini, who has endeavoured, 
from original and almofl contemporary documents, to fupport the 
claims of his countryman. Band, vita di Amerigo Vejp. Flor. 1745 . 
However this may be, it is certain, -that about the year i5o 7, 
Vefpucci refided at Seville, with the title of mailer pilot, and with 
authority to examine all other pilots; forwhich he had a falary alligned 
him; an employment, as Tirabofchi well obferves, fuitable to a skil- 
ful navigator, but fat belotr the pretenfiens of a man who bad firft 
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filk and linen fabrics manufactured by tbe Floren- 
tines, were in a great degree wrought from their 
native productions ; but their wool was imported 
from England and from Spain, whofe inhabitants 
indolently refigned their natural advantages, and 
purchafed again at an extravagant price their own 
commodities. In almoft every part to which the 
Florentines extended their trade, they were favored 
with peculiar privileges, which enabled them to 
avail themfelves of the riches they had already 
acquired; and the (nperflitious prohibitions of the 
clergy againlt ufury were of little avail againft a 
traffic in which the rich found employment for 
their wealth, and the powerful relief in their 
neceflities. The confequence of thefe indufirious 
exertions was, a fudden increafe of population in 
Florence ; infomuch that Lorenzo was under the 
necelhty of applying to the pope, for his permilfion 
to build in the gardens of the monalleries within 
the walls of the city. By his attention, the police was 
alfo effectually reformed. A contemporary author 
afTures us, that there was no part of Italy where 
the people were more regular in their conduct, or 

difcovered the new continent. This employment, however, afforded 
Vefpucci an opportunity of rendering his name immortal. As he 
defigned the charts for navigation, he uniformly denominated that 
continent by the name of amkrica, which being adopted by other 
mariners and navigators, foon became general. Tirah. Storia della 
ILet. leal. v. 6. par. i. p. 19a. The memory of Vefpucci is therefore 
now fecured by a memorial, 

t^uod non imber edax nec aquilo impotens, 

PofBt diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum feries, it fuga temporum. 
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where atrocious crimes were lefs frequent (a). 

* VVe have here,” fays he, cc no robberies, no 
“ no&urnal commotions, noaflaflinations. By night 
“ or by day every perfon may tranfadl his concerns 
“ in perfect fafety. Spies and informers are here 
“ unknown. The accufation of one is not fuffered 
“ to affe£l the fafety of the many ; for it is a maxim 

* with Lorenzo, that it is better to confide in all than 
“ in a few." From the fame authority we learn, 
that the due adminiflration of juflice engaged his 
conftant attention, and that he carefully avoided 
giving rife to an idea, that he was himfelf above 
the control of the law. Where compulfory regu- 
lations loft their effed, the afliduity and example 
of Lorenzo produced the mofl falutary confequences, 
and baniflied that diffipation which enervates, 
and that indolence which palfies fociety. By for- 
ming inftitutions for the cultivation of the ancient 
languages, or the difcufhon of philofophical' truths, 
by promoting the (deuces, and encouraging the ufeful 
and ornamental arts, he flimulated talents into 
a£lion, and excited an emulation which called 
forth all the powers of the mind. Even the public 
fpe&acles, intended for the gratification of the 
multitude, partook of the poliflied character of the 
inhabitants, and were conceived with ingenuity, 
and enlivened with wit. The profperity and hap- 
pinefs which the citizens thus enjoyed were attri- 
buted to their true fource, and Lorenzo received 


(a) Philippas Reddilus Exhort, ad Pet. Med. Lour, fit, inter 
epuje. Joan. Lamii. Delic. Erudit. Flor. 174s. 
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the befi reward of his labors in the gratitude 
of his country. 

Beyond the limits of Tufcany, the character of 
this illuflrious Florentine was more eminently 
confpicuous. The glory of the republic appeared 
at a diflance to be concentered in himfelf. To 
him, individually, ambaifadors were frequently 
difpatched by the frrft monarchs of Europe ; who, 
as their concerns required, alternately courted his 
affiflance or folicited his advice (a). In the year 1489, 
when the emperor Frederick III. fent an embafl'y 
to Rome, he dire&ed them to pafs through Florence 
to obtain the patronage of Lorenzo; being, as he 
faid, convinced of his importance in directing the 
affairs of Italy. An interchange of kind offices 
fubfifted between this eminent citizen and John II. 
king of Portugal, who was defervedly dignified 
with the appellation of great, and was defirous 
that the tran fa diions of his life lliould be recorded 
by the pen of Politiano (b). F'rom Matteo Corvino 
whofe virtues had railed him to the throne of 
Hungary, many letters addreffed to Lorenzo are 
yet extant, which demonflrate not only the warm 

(a) C etoit une chofe aulli admirable qu’eloignee de nos mneurs, 
de voir ce citoyen, qui faifait toujours le commerce, vendre d’orie 
main les denrees du Levant, & foutenir de I’aulre 1c fardeau de la 
republique; entretenir det fa&eurs, Sc recevoir des ambafladeurs; 
relilter au pape, faire la guerre Sc la pais, etrc 1’oracle des princes, 
cultiver les belles-lettres, donner des fpeclacles au people, Sc accueillir 
tous les fjavan* Grecs de Conftantinoplc. II egala le grand Co/me 
par fes bienfaits. Sc le furpafla par fa magnificence. 

Volf. EJfai, t>. ii. p. 284. 

(a) Pol. Epijl. lib. x. Ep, 1, 2. 

attachment *• 
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attachment of that monarch to the caufe of fcienceS 
and the arts, but his efteem and veneration for 
' the man whom he confidered as their mofl zealous 
protedlor (<?). As the reputation of Lorenzo increaf- 
ed, the affiduities of Louis XI. of France became 
more confpicuous ; and in exchange for pfofeffions 
of efteem, which from fuch a quarter could confer 
no honor, we find him foliciting from Lorenzo 
fubflaritial favors (i). The commercial intercourse 
between Florence and Egypt, by means of which 
the Florentines carried on their lucrative traffic in 
the productions of the eaft, was extended and 
Improved by Lorenzo ; and fuch was the eflimation 
in which he was held by thefultan, that, in the year 
1487, an ambaftador arrived at Florence, bringing 
with him, as a mark of his mafler’s efteem, many 
Angular prefents of rare animals and valuable 
commodities ; amongft the former of which, a 
Camelopardalis principally attracted the curiofity 
of the populace (c). 

This epoch forms one of thofe Scanty portions 
in the hiftory of mankind, on which we may 
dwell without weeping over the calamities, or 
blullung for the crimes of our fpecies. Accordingly, 
the fancy of the poet, expanding in the gleam of 

(а) Thefe letters are preferred in the Palazzo Vecchio, atFIorencc. 
Filz. xlvii. 

(б) A letter from Louis XL to Lorenzo, molt eamelUy entreating 
his affiftance in promoting the interefts of the king's favorites in a 
pfopofed nomination of cardinals by Innocent VIII. is preferred in 
the Palazzo Vecchio. Filz. lix. 

(c) Of thefe articles Pietro da Bibbiena, the fecrrtary of Lorenzo, 
gives an inventory to Clarice bis wife, v. App. No. XLIX. Fabr.ii. 

. Vox.. II. D 
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profperity, has celebrated thefe times as realizing 
the beautiful fi&ion of the golden age (a). This 
leafon of tranquillity is the interval to which Guic- 
ciardini fo ftrikingly adverts, in the commencement 
of his hiftory, as being “ profperous beyond any 
“ other that Italy had experienced, during the 

* long courfe of a thoufand years. When the 
“ whole extent of that fertile and beautiful country 

* was cultivated, not only throughout its wide 
“ plains and fruitful vallies, but even amidfl its 
“ mod flerile and mountainous regions; and under 
“ no control but that of its native nobility and 
** rulers, exulted, not only in the number and 
“ riches of its inhabitants, but in the magnificence 
“ of its princes, in the fplendor of many fuperb 
“ and noble cities, and in the refidence and majedy 
“ of religion itfelf. Abounding with men eminent 
“ in the adminiflration of public affairs, drilled in 
“ every honorable fcience and every ufeful art, 
“ it flood high in the edimation of foreign nations. 
“ Which extraordinary felicity, acquired at many 
** different opportunities, feveral circumflances 
“ contributed to preferve, but among the red, no 
w fmall lliare of it was, by general confent, afcribed 
“ to the indudry and the virtue of Lorenzo 
** de’ Medici ; a citizen, who rofe fo far beyond 
** the mediocrity of a private dation, that he regu- 
“ lated by his counfels the affairs of Florence, then 

(a) From the numerous pieces which allude to this period, I shall 
fele£l the poem of Aurelius (or Lippo) Brandolini, De laudibut 
Laurentii Medici t, as it is given in the Carmina illujl. Poet. hat. 
f. ii. p* 43jl* A collection bow very rarely met with. r. App. Nq. L. 
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** more important by its fituation, by the genius 
“ of its inhabitants, and the promptitude of its 
** refources, tlian by the extent of its dominions; 
** and who having ohtained the implicit confidence 
“ of the Roman pontiff, Innocent VIII. rendered 
“ his name great, and his authority important in 
* c the affairs of Italy. Convinced of the perils 
“ that might arife, both to the Florentine republic 
“ and to himfelf, if any of the more powerful 
“ Rates fhould be allowed to extend their domini- 
** ons, he ufed every exertion that the affairs of 
** Italy might be fo balanced, that there fhould be 
* no inclination in favor of any particular Rate ; 
“ a circumflance which could not take place 
** without the permanent effablifhment of peace, 
“ and the minuteff attention to every event, how- 
“ ever trivial it might appear.” Such are the 
reprefentatioiis of this celebrated hiftorian. It is 
only to be regretted that thefe profperous days 
were of fuch fhort duration. Like a momentary 
calm that precedes the ravages of the tempeft, 
they were fcarcely enjoyed before they were part. 
The fabric of the public happinefs, ere&ed by 
the vigilance, and preferved by the conftant care 
of Lorenzo, remained indeed firm and compact 
during the fhort remainder of his days ; but at 
bis death it diffolved like the work of enchantment, 
and overwhelmed for a time in its ruins even the 
defendants of its founder. 


Da 
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CHAP . VII.. 


DIFFERENT progrefs of Italian and clajjical literature 
— Latin writings of Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio 
— Ff'eCls produced by them— Emanuel Chryfoloras — . 
Confequcnces of improvement — Progrefs of the Lau- 
rent i an Library — Introduction oj printing in Florence 
— Early editions of the clajjic authors — Politiano cor- 
rects the PandeCts oj Juflinian— M fee llanea of Poli- 
tiano— His controverfy with Merula—Ffablifiment 
of the Greek academy at Florence —Joannes Argyro-j 
py/us— Demetrius Chalcondyles — Englifh fcholars at 
Florence — Political importance obtained by men of 
learning — Florentine fecrelaries — Bartolommeo 
Scuta — His controverfy with Politiano _ Learned 
flatefmen in other governments of Italy — Men of 
rank devote themfelves to fudy—Pico of Mirandula 
* — Learned women — Alejandro Scala — Cajandra 
Fidel s — Rejult of the attention fhown to clajjical 
learning — Traif lation >• — Italian writers oj Latin 
poetry — Landino — Ugolino and Michael Verini — 
Other Latin poets of the fjteenth century — Character 
of the Latin poetry of Politiano — General idea of 
the fate of literature in Florence in the latter part 
oj the fifteenth century. 

O F the improvement that toolc place in the Italian 
language in the fourteenth century, of its rapid and 
unexpected decline in that which fucceeded and 
of its lelioration under the aufpices of Lorenzo de’ 
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Medici, fome account has already been given ; but 
in tracing the hiilory of the revival and progrefs of 
the ancient languages, we fhall find, that as they 
were influenced by other caufes , they neitlier 
flourifhed nor declined with the ftudy of the na- 
tional tongue. On the contrary, a daily proficiency 
was made in claffical literature, at the very time 
that the Italian language was again finking into 
barbarifm and negleCl; and the former advanced, 
by a gradual but certain progrefs , towards that 
perfection which the latter fuddenly and unexpect- 
edly attained, from the caufes to which we have 
before adverted. 

In afligning the reafon for this remarkable dif- 
tinCtion, we muff again recur to the times of Dante, 
of Petrarca , and of Boccaccio ; and obferve the 
effeCts produced by the exertions of tliofe great 
men, whofe talents throw a luftre over a period 
which would otherwife be involved in total darknefs. 
In eflimating their labors, we fhall find that their 
various attempts to reduce into form their native 
language, and to revive the fludy of the ancient 
tongues, were not only attended with different 
degrees of fuccefs, but were followed by confe- 
quences precifely the reverfe of thofe which might 
have been expeCted. With whatever juflice Petrarca 
and Boccaccio might, in their own days, have 
boafted of their voluminous productions in the 
Latin tongue, the increafing applaufe bellowed on 
their Italian writings foon obfcured their fame as 
Latin authors; and they are indebted for their 
prefent celebrity to works which they almoff bluihed 
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to own, and were afliamed to communicate to each 
other (a). The different merits of their Latin and 
their Italian compofitions were however foon ap- 
preciated i and whilft the latter were daily riling 
in the eflimation of the world, the former loll a 
great (hare of their reputation before the clofe of 
the lucceeding century. “ It is not to be denied ( b ),” 
fays a very judicious critic of that period, “ that 
u both Dante and Petrarca were warm admirers 
“ of the ancients; but the Latin writings of Dante, 
“ like a pifture that has loft its color, exhibit little 
“ more than an outline. Happy indeed had it 
“ been, had this author been enabled to convey 
K his fentiments in Latin, as advantageoufly as he 
** has done in his native tongue. The numerous 
u works of Petrarca, the offspring of that folitude 
“ in which he delighted, are lading monuments 
“ of his induftry and his talents. Yet his ftyje is 
“ harflyand fcarcely bears the character of Latinity. 
“ His writings are indeed full of thought, but de- 
“ fective in expreffion , and difplay the marks of 
“ labor without the polilh of elegance; but as we 
“ fometimes take a potion , not for the fake of 

(a) The Decametone of Boccaccio was not communicated to 
Petrarca till many years after it was written ( Manni, J tin ft. del Boc- 
caccio, p. 629.); and Petrarca himfclf confeifes, that the reception 
of his Italian writings was far more favorable than he expefted. 

S'io avelli penfato che si care, 

Foifin le voci de’ fofpir miei in rima, 

Fatte l’avrei dal fofpirar mio priina. 

In numcro piu fpefle, in ftil piu rare. 

Son, 5 53 . 

(a) Paulus Qortejius, De Hominibus <lo 8 is, p. 7. Ed, Flor, 1734. 
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* gratification, but of health, fo from thefe writings 
“ we mull expeCl to derive utility rather than 
“ amufement. Rude as they are, they poffefs how- 
ever fome fecret charm which renders them 
“ engaging. The diffinguilhed talents of Boccaccio 
“ funk under the preflure of the general malady. 
w Licentious and inaccurate in his diClion, he has 
“ no idea of feleClion. All his Latin writings are 
“ hafly, crude, and uninformed. He labors with 
“ thought, and flruggles to give it utterance; but 
“ his fentiments find no adequate vehicle, and the 
a luflre of his native talents is obfcured by the 
“ depraved tafte of the times. ” VVhilft fucli was 
the fate of the Latin productions of thefe authors, 
their Italian writings were the objefls rather of 
adoration than applaufe. No longer confined to 
the perufal of the clofet, and the gratification 
of an individual,, the poems of Dante and of Pe- 
trarca were read in public affemblies of the inhabit- 
ants of Florence, and their beauties pointed out, 
or their obfcurities illuftrated, by the mofl eminent 
fcholars of the time. No fooner was the art of 
, printing difcovered , than copies of them were 
multiplied with an avidity which demonflrates the 
high efteem in which they were held. Lven the 
prolix annotations with which thefe early editions 
were generally accompanied, if they do not for the 
mofl part difplay the talents of the critic, are a proof 
of the celebrity of the author. This obfervation is 
not however applicable to the commentary of 
Dante by Landino, who, with a laudable perfever- 
ance, has preferved the remembrance of many 
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hidorical fa£ls, and related many circumftances 
indifpenfibly neceffary to the explanation of the 
Divina Gommedia. His indudry in the execution 
of a talk. fo grateful to his countrymen , was re- 
warded by the donation of a villa, or refidence, 
on the hill of Cafentino, in the vicinity of Florence, 
which he enjoyed under the fanttion of a public 
decree. Whilft the annotator was thus compenfated, 
the exiled poet was, upwards of a century after his 
death rtdored to his family honors, with the fame 
formalities as if he had been flill living; his def- 
cendants were permitted to enjoy the pofleffion* 
of their illuflrious anceflor, and his bud, crowned 
with laurels, was raifed at the public expenfe. 

It might then have been expelled, that the 
fuccefsful efforts of thefe authors to improve their 
native tongue, would have been more effe£lual 
than the weak, though laudable attempts made 
by them to revive the ftudy of the ancient languages; 
but it mud be remembered, that they were all of 
them men of genius, and genius aflimilates not 
with the character of the age. Homer and Shakfpeare 
have no imitators, and are no models. The example , 
of fuch talents is perhaps upon the whole unfavor- 
able to the general progrefs of improvement; and 
the fuperlative abilities of a few, have more than 
once damped the ardor of a nation (a). But if the 

(a) Dopo la morte di Cicerone c di Vcrgilio due chiariflimj 
fpccchi della lingua Latina, comincid il inodo dello fcrivere Roma- 
namente, cosi In vorfi come in profa, a mutarfi Sc variare da fe 
medefimo, e ando tanto di mano in raano peggiorando, che non era 
guafi piu quel deflo. II medefimo n< ptu fii meno awentje nett* 
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great Italian authors were inimitable in the pro- 
ductions of their native language, in their Latin 
writings they appeared in a Subordinate character. 
Of the labors of the ancients, enough had been 
difcovered to mark the decided difference between 
their merits and thofe of their modern imitators; 
and the applaufes bellowed upon the latter, were 
only in proportion to the degree in which they 
approached the models of ancient eloquence. 
This competition was therefore eagerly entered 
into; nor had the fuccefs of the firfl revivers of 
thefe fiudies deprived their followers of the hope 
of furpaffing them (o). Even the early part of the 
fifteenth century produced Scholars as much 
Superior to Petrarca, and his coadjutors, as they 
were to the monkifli compilers, and fcholaflic 
difputants, who immediately preceded them; and 
the labors of Leonardo Aretino, Gianozzo Manetti, 
Guarino Veronefe, andPoggio Bracciolini, prepared 
the way for the flill more correCl and claflical 
productions of Politiano, Sannazaro, Pontano, and 
Augurelli. The declining date of Italian literature, 

lingua fiorcntina; pcrchA fpenti Dante, il Petrarca, e’i Boccaccio, 
comincio a variare e mutarli il modo e la guifa del faYellarc, e dello 
ferivere fiorentinamentc, e tanto ando di male in peggio che quail 
non fi riconofeeva piu, &c. 

Varchi IS Prcolano, vol. i . p. S 3 . Ed. Padova, 1744. 
(a) DifTicilis in perfeclo mora eft; naturaliterque quod procedere 
non potefl, recedit. Et, ut primo ad confequendos, quos priore* 
ducimus, accendimur; ita ubi aut prateriri aut asquari cos poffe 
dt-fpei avitnus, ftudium cum fpe fenefeit ; & quod adfequi non potelt, 
fequi definit: pneteritoque co in quo eminere non poffimus, aliquid 
in quo uitamur conquirimus. Velleius Paterc.lib. i. cap. 17. 
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fo far then from being inconfiftent with, was 
rather a confequence of the proficiency made in 
other purfuits, which, whilft they were diftinguifhed 
by a greater degree of celebrity, demanded a mofe 
continued attention, and an almoft abfolute de- 
votion both of talents and of time. 

Whatever may have been the opinion in more 
modern times, the Italian fcholars of the fifteenth 
century did hot attribute to the exertions of their 
own countrymen the reftoration of ancient learning. 
That they had fhown a decided predile&ion for 
thofe ftudies, and had excited an ardent thirft of 
further knowledge, is univerfally allowed ; but the 
fource from which that thirft was allayed, was 
found in Emanuel Chryfoloras, who, after his re- 
turn to his native country from his important 
embafties, was prevailed upon by the Florentines 
to pay a fecond vifit to Italy, and to fix his 
refidence among them. The obligations due to 
Chryfoloras, are acknowledged in various parts of 
their works, by thofe who availed themfelves of 
his inftrudiions; and the gratitude of his immediate 
hearers was transfufed into a new race of fcholars, 
who by their eulogies on their literary patriarch, 
but much more by their own talents, contributed 
to honor his memory (a).' On his arrival in Italy 


( a ) Chryfoloras died at Conllance, when the council was held 
there in 141 5. A volume, confuting of eulogies upon him, lately 
elided in the monadery at Camaldoli. (Zeno. Dijf. Vojf. v. i. 
p. a 14.) Poggio and JEneas Sylvius (Pius II.) each of them honored 
him with an epitaph. In the latter, the merit of having been the 
reviver of both Greek and Latin literature, is explicitly attributed to him. 
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in the character of an inftru&or, he was accompanied 
by Demetrius Cydonius, another leafned Greek. ' 
The ardor with which they were received by the 
Italian fcholars, may be conjectured from a letter 
of Coluccio Salutati to Demetrius, on his landing 
at Venice (o). “ I rejoice not fo much,” fays he, 

w in the honor I receive from your notice, as for 
“ the interefls of literature. At a time when the 
“ ffudy of the Greek language is nearly loft, and 
M the minds of men are wholly engrofled by am- 
“ bition, voluptuoufnefs, or avarice, you appear 
“ as the meffengers of the Divinity, beaiing thp 
“ torch of knowledge into the midft of our darknefs. 

“ Happy indeed fhall I efleem myfelf, (if this life 
“ can afford any happinefs to a man to whom 

Ille ego, qui Latium prifcas imitaricr artes, 

Explofis docui fermonum ambagibus, & qui, 

Eloquium magni Demosthenis &. Ciceronis 
In lucem rctuli, Chrysoloraj nomine notus. 

Hie fitus emoriens, peregrina fede quiefco, &c. 

Hod. de Gnsc. Ulujl. p. 94 . 

Janus Pannonius, a fcholar of Guarino Veroncfe, ( for whofe hiflory 
and unhappy fate, v. Valerianus De infelicitate Diteratorum ,) in an 
elegant Latin panegyric on his preceptor, alfo pays a tribute of refpe£V 
to the Greet fcholar: 

Vir fuit hie patrio Chrysoloras nomine diftus, 

Candida Mercurio quem Calliopsea crearat, 

Nutrierat Pallas : nec folis ille parentum 
Clarus erat iludiis, fed rerum protinus omnem 
Naturam, magna complexus mente tenebat. 

Jani Pannonii Quinguecc/ejienjis Epijc. Paneg. ad Guar. Ver. 
preceptor cm Juum ap. Frobenium. Bajil. i5i8.y>. 11 . 

( a ) Me/ius, in vita Amb. Trav. p. 356. This early vifitox has 
efcaped the refearches of Dr. Hody. De Grec. Ilh/JI. 
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u to-morrow will bring the clofe of his fixty-fifth 
“ year, ) if I fliould by your afliftance imbibe thofe 
<c principles, from which all the knowledge which. 
<l this country pofTefles is wholly derived. Perhaps, 
K even yet, the example of Cato may flimulate me 
ct to devote to this fludy the little that remains of 
w life, and I may yet add to my other acquirements, 
“ a knowledge of the Grecian tongue." 

If we advert to the night of thick darknefs in 
which the world had been long enveloped, we 
may eafily conceive the fenfations that took place 
in the minds of men when the gloom began to 
difperfe, and the fpeflres of falfe fcience, by turns 
fantaflic and terrific, gave way to the diftinft and 
accurate forms of nature and of truth. The Greeks 
who vifited Italy in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, if they did not diffufe a thorough know- 
ledge of their language, and of thofe fciences which 
they exclufively poffefTed, at leaf! prepared a fafe 
afylum for the mufes and the arts, who had long 
trembled at the approach, and at length fled before 
the fierce afpeet of Mahomet II. From that period 
a new order of things took place in Italy; the 
conflru£lion of language was invefligated on phi— 
lofophical principles; the maxims of found criticifm 
began to fupplant the fcholaflic fubtilties which 
had perverted for ages the powers of the human 
mind ; and men defcended from their fancied 
eminence among the regions of fpeculation and 
hypothefis, to tread the earth with a firm foot, 
and to gain the temple of fame by a legitimate, 
though laborious path. 
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The eftablifhment of public libraries in different 
parts of Italy, whilft it was one of the firfl con- 
sequences of this finking predilection for the; works 
of the ancients, became in its turn the active caufe 
of further improvement. To no defcription of 
individuals is the world more indebted, than to 
thofe who have been inftrumental in preferving 
the wifdom of paft ages, for the ufe of thofe to 
come, and thereby giving, as it were, a general 
fenforium to the human race. In this refpeCt great 
obligations are due to the venerable Cofmo (a). 
From the intercourfe that in his time fubfifted 
between Florence and Conflantinople, and the long 
vifits made by the Greek prelates and fcholars to 
Italy, he had the bed opportunity of obtaining 
the choiceft treafures of ancient learning; and the 
deftru&ion of Conflantinople may be faid to have 
transferred to Italy all that remained of eaflern 
Science ( b ). After the death of Cofmo, his fort 
Piero purfued with Heady perfeverance the fame 
object, and made important additions to the various 

(а) Bandini , Lettcra Jopra i prirtcipf, 4 rc. della Bibliote e* 
Laurenziana. Fir. 1773, 

(б) The library of S. Marco, which, as we have before related. 
Was founded by Cofmo, with the boohs collected by Niccolo Niccoli, 
and augmented at his own expenfe, was, in the year 1434, aftnoft 
buried in ruins by an earthquake, that continued at intervals for 
nearly forty days, during which feveral perfons loft their lives, Cofmo 
however not only reftored the building to its former ftate, but raifed 
the ceiling, fo as to admit of a more extenfive collection. At the fame 
time a new arrangement of the manuferipts took place, and the Greek 
and Oriental works were formed into a clafs diftinCt from the Latia, 

iUhus in vitA 2'rav, p. 66. yd. 
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colle&ions which Cofmo had begun, particularly 
to that of his own family (a). But although the 
anceftors of Lorenzo laid the foundation of the 
immenfe collection of manufcripts, fmce denomi- 
nated the Laurentian Library, he may himfelf 
claim the honor of having raifed the fuperftruCture. 
If there was any purfuit in which he engaged more 
ardently, and perfevered more diligently than the 
reft, it was that of enlarging his collection of books 
and antiquities. “ We need not wonder,” fays 
Niccolo Leoniceno, writing to Politiano (6), “ at 
“ your eloquence and your acquirements, when 
u we confider the advantages which you derive 
“ from the favor of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the great 
s “ patron of learning in this age; whofe meffengers 
w are difperfed throughout every part of the earth, 

(a) The manufcripts acquired by Piero dc’ Medici are for the mod 
part highly ornamented with miniatures, gilding, and other decorations, 
and are diflinguished by the Jleurs de lys. Thofc collected by Lorenzo 
are marked not only with the Mcdicean arms, but with a laurel 
branch in allufion to his name, and the motto semvkh. When we 
advert to the immenfe prices which were given for thefe works, and 
the labor afterwards employed on them, they may be confidered as 
the mod expenfive articles of luxury. A tade for the exterior de- 
coration of books has lately arifen in this country, in the gratification 
of which no fmall share of ingenuity has bern difplayed; but if we 
are to judge of the prefent predilection for learning by the degree of 
expenfe thus incurred, we mull confider it as greatly inferior either 
to that of the Romans, during the times of the fiifl emperors, or of 
the Italians in the fifteenth century. And yet it is perhaps difficult 
to difeover, why a favorite book should not be as proper an object 
of elegant ornament, as the head of a cane, the hilt of a fword, or 
the latchct of a shoe. 

(4) Poiu. Epijl. lib. ii. Eg. 7 . 
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“ for the purpofe of collecting books on every 

* fcience, and who has fpared no expenfe in 
“ procuring for your ufe, and that of others who 
“ may devote thomfelves to fimilar fludies, the 
“ materials neceflary for your purpofe. I well 
tc remember the glorious exprelfion of Lorenzo, 
** which you repeated to me, that he wilhed the 

* diligence of Pico and yourfelf, would afford him 
** fuch opportunities of purchafing books, that 

* his fortune proving infufhcient, he might pledge 
“ even his furniture to po/Tefs them.” Adling under 
the influence of fuch impreflions, we cannot wonder 
at the progrefs made by Lorenzo, in which he 
derived great afliftance from Hieronymo Donato, 
Ermolao Barbaro, and Paolo Corteft ; but his prin- 
cipal coadjutor was Politiano, to whom he com- 
mitted the care and arrangement of his colle&ion, 
and who made excurfions at intervals through 
Italy, to difcover and purchafe fuch remains of 
antiquity, as fuited the purpofes of his patron (a). 
Two journies, undertaken at the inftance of Lorenzo 
into the eafl, by Giovanni Lafcar produced a great 
number of rare and valuable works. On his return 
from his fecond expedition, he brought with him 
about two hundred copies, many of which he had 
procured from a monaftery at Mount Athos ; but 

(6) Of the vigilance of Politiano in thefe purfuits, we have the 
mod explicit evidence, in a letter from him to Lorenzo, firft published 
by Fabroni, which may juflify the forcible remark of that author on 
■the literary agents of Lorenzo. “ Porro ipfos venaticos canes dixiires, 
“ ita odorabantur omnia & perveftigabant, ut ubi quidque rarum 

eilet, all qua ratione invenirent atquc compararent. ” 

Fair, in vita Zaur. r. i, p. xii. App. Nq, LI, 
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this treafure did not arrive till after the death of 
Lorenzo, who in his laft moments exprefled to 
Politiano and Pico, his regret that he could not 
live to complete the collection which he was for- 
ming for their accommodation (a). Stimulated by 
the example of Lorenzo, other eminent patrons of 
learning engaged in the fame pnrfuit. Thofe who 
particularly diftinguifhed themfelves were Matteo 
Corvino king of Hungary, and Federigo duke of 
Urbino(i), to both of whom Lorenzo gave per- 
miflion to copy fuch of his manufcripts as they 
wiflied to poffefs; nothing being more confonant 
to his intentions than to difFufe the fpirit of litera- 
ture as extenfively as pofiible. 

The newly difcovered art of printing, contributed 
alfo in an eminent degree, to accelerate the pro- 
gress of claflical literature. This art was pradifed 
very early in Florence, and fome of the Florentine 
authors have even been defirous of conferring on 
one of their countrymen, the merit of its inven- 
tion (c); but this acute people have too many well- 
founded claims on the gratitude of poflerity, to 
render it neceffary for them to rely on doubtful 
commendation. It is however certain that whilft 
Venice folicited the afliftance of Nicolas Jenfen, a 
native of France, and Rome began to pradife the 

(a) Non nihil etiam tunc quoque jocatus nobifcum, quin utrofque 
intuens nos; Vellem ait diftuliflet me faltem mors hxc ad cum diem 
quo vc (tram plane bibliothecam abfoluilTem. Pol. Ep. lib. iv. Ep. 2. 

( 4 ) Pol. Ep. lib. iii. Ep. 6. Eabr. in vitct Lour. v. up. >54. 

(c ) Manni, della prirpa prgmulgaxiune d»' Libri in Firenze . 

Fir. 1761. 

art 
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art nnder the guidance of the two German printers, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, Florence found amongft 
her own citizens, an artifl equal to the tnfk. Taking 
for his example the infcriptions on the ancient 
Roman feals(a), or more probably flimulated by 
the fuccefs ofhis contemporaries, Bernardo Cennini, 
a Florentine goldfmith, formed the matrices of 
his letters in ifeel; by means of which, with the 
afTiflance of his two fons, Domenico and Piero, he 
began in the year 1471, to print the works of Virgil, 
with the commentary of Servius, which he publifhed 
at Horence in the following year ( 5 ). 

Lorenzo de’ Medici faw the importance of a 
difcovery, which had been wanting to the com- 
pletion of the generous views of his anceflors, and 
availed himfelf of it with a degree of earneftnefs 
which fulhciently fhows the motives by which he 
was actuated. At his infligation, feveral of the 
Italian fcholars were induced to beftow their atten- 
tion , in collating and correcting the manufcripts 

(а) Mann! , della prima promulgazione tie' Libri in Firenze, 
p. 3. 

(б) At the clofe of the Bucglics in this edition, is the following 
tnfeription: 

AD LECTORKM 

Florentine vii. /dns Novembrte 
mc ccaxxi. 

Bernardos Cenninus Aurifex omnium judicio praehantiflimus & 
Dominicus cjus F. egregiae indolis adolefcens: expreffis ante calibo 
ch arafleribus, ac df inde fufis literis, volumcn hoc primura impreiTerunt. 
Petrus Cenninus Bernardi ejufdem F. quanta potuit Cura 8c dilie.nlia 
emendavit, ut cernis. F/orentinis ingeniis nil ardui eft. And at the 
clofe of the volume is another infcriptipn, with the date oSOflober 147 ?# 

Vol. 11. E 
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of the ancient authors, in order that they might 
be fubmitted to the prefs with the greateft poflible 
accuracy. In the dialogues of Landino, publillied 
by him under the name of Dijputationes Carnal - - 
dulenjes to which we have had occalion to refer (u , 
that author has devoted his third and fourth books 
to a critical differtation on the works of Virgil, 
particularly with a view of explaining fuch parts , 
as are hippofed to contain an allegorical fenfe; but 
lie loon afterwards performed a much more grate- 
ful office to the admirers of the Roman poet, by 
correding the errors with which his works abounded, 
and endeavouring to rellore them to their original 
purity. In the proeme to this work, which he has 
iufcribed to Piero de’ Medici, the fon of Lorenzo, 
he recapitulates the favors which the anceftors of 
his patron have beflovved on men of learning, 
and particularly recommends to his imitation, in 
this refped, the example of his father. He adverts 
to the aflallination of Giuliano de’ Medici, and 
attributes the prefervation of Lorenzo at that critical 
juncture to his own courage and magnanimity (6). 
Returning to his immediate fubjed, he thus pro- 
ceeds: -‘In my dialogues of Camaldoli, 1 have given 

(а) Vol. i. p. io3. 

(б) Dabis, fuavilfime Pctre, hoc in loco roganti mihi vcniara, fl 
barbaricam illam, Sc omnium iceleratiffimam ac fine exemplo con- 
juralionem filentio praetericrimi qua in tempi o jurmoreo inter fa era 
foiemnia & Julianas frater fsvilfin^e trucidatus, &. ipfe Laurentius, 
inter itnaos, Sc undique earn petentes g adios jam jam cafurus, ita 
elaplus elt, ut non humano, fed divino auxilio, & fua animi praf- 
tantia, qua: audaciffimum quemque terrere poterat, de manu mimi- 
corum ereptus yidealur. Lund, Spec, Lit, I-lor, v, 'up, 8 33. 
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* a philofophical comment on the works ofVirgil. 

“ 1 now mean to perform the office of a gram- 
“ marian and critic on this author. In my former 

* attempt, as the fubject is of more dignity, I 

have introduced your father as one of die dif- 

w putants; but thefe observations, which are intend- 
<c ed to inculcate a knowledge of the Latin language, 

“ I confider as more properly addreffed to a young 
“ man of your promifmg talents and cultivated 
“ underftanding («).” In tlie year 1482, Landino 
publillied alfo an edition of the works of Horace, 
with numerous corrections and remarks, which 
heinfcribed to Guido da Feltri, the fon of Federigo, 
duke of Urbino (£), to whom he had dedicated, in 
terms of the higheft commendation and refpeCf, 
his Difputationes Camaldu/enfes. Landino was one of 
the firft fcholars who, after the revival of letters, 
devoted himfelf to the important talk, of reftoring 
and elucidating thefe favorite authors, and his 
labors were received with unbounded applaufe. 
Of his obfervations on Horace confiderable ufe has 
been made by many fubfequent editors. On their 
publication, Politiano accompanied them with the 
following ode, not unworthy of the poet whofe 
praifes it is intended to celebrate (c) : 

(а) Band. Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. aa5. 

(б) Impreffiim per Antonium Mifcominum, Florentine, anno 
Sautit mcccclxxxii. nonis Augufti. Thefe commentaries were 
republished at Venice, per Joannem de Forlivio dr Socios, in the 
following year, and feveral fubfequent editions have taken place. 

(c) This ode is not printed in the works of Politiano, and is very 
inaccurately given by Bandini. Spec. Lit. Fior. It is here republished, 
from the edition of Horace by Landino, Ven. mcccclxxxiii. 

E a 
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AD HORATIUM FLACCUM. 

Vates Threicio blandior Orpheo, 

Seu malis fidibus lidere iubricos 
Atnnes, leu tremulo ducerc pollicc 
Ipfis cum laiebris feras ; 

Vates AeoJii peflinis arbiter, 

Qui princeps Lati'am folltcitas chelyn, 
Nec fcgnis titulos adderc noxiis 
Nigro carmine frontibtis ; 

Quis te a barbarica compcde vindicat? 
Quis frontis ncbulam difpulit, fc btu 
Deterfo, levibus redituit choris, 

Curata juvencm cute ? 

O quam nuper eras nubtlus, S: malo 
Obduftus fenio, quam nitidos ades 
Nunc vultus referens, dofta fragrantibus 
Cinftus tempora doribus ! 

Talem purpurcis jeddere foltbus 

Laetum pube nova poll gelidas ntves 
Serpentem, pofitis exuviis, folet 
Verni temperies poll. 

Talem te choreis reddidit 8c Lyrae, 

Landinus, vetcrunv laudibus xmulus, 
Qualis in folitus Tibur ad uvidum 
Blandam tendere barbiton. 

Nunc te delieiis, nunc decct 8c levi 
Lafcivire joco, nunc puerilibus 
Infertum thyafis, aut lide garrula, 

Inter ludere virgines. 


Poet, than whom the bard ot 1 hrace 
Ne’er knew to touch a Tweeter firing; 
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O whether from their deep recefs 
The tenants of the wilds thou bring, 

With all their fliades ; whether thy ftrain 
Bid liftening rivers ceafe to flow ; 

Whether with magic verfe thou {lain 
A lading blot on vice’s brow; 

Poet ! who firll the Latian lyre 
To fweet jEolian numbers llrung ! 

When late reprelled thy native fire. 

When late impervious glooms o’erhung 
Thy front, O fay what hand divine 
Thy rude barbaric chains unbound. 

And bade thee in new luflre fhine, 

Thy locks with vernal rofes crown’d? 

As when in fpring’s reviving gleam 
The ferpent quits his fcaly dough. 

Once more beneath the funny beam. 

In renovated youth to glow; 

To thy lov’d lyre, and choral throng, 

Landino thus their poet brings ; 

Such as thy Tibur heard thy fong, 

Midd her cool {hades and gufhing fprings. 
Again with tales of whifpered love, 

With fprightly wit of happied vein, 

Through bands of vine-crown’d youths to rove. 
Or fport amidd the virgin train. 

It is greatly to the credit of Politiano that thefe 
verfes were addrefled to the perfon who was his 
moft formidable rival in thofe ftudies to which he 
had particularly devoted his talents. In redoring 
to their original purity the ancient authors, he 
was himfelf indefatigable; and if to the mu- 
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nificence of Lorenzo de’ Medici we are to attribute 
the prefervation of many of thefe works, Politiano 
is perhaps entitled to our equal acknowledgment* 
for his elucidations and corrections of the text, 
which, from a variety of caules, was frequently 
unintelligible, illegible, or corrupt. In the exercife 
of his critical talents he did not confine himfelf 
to any precife method, but adopted fuch as he 
conceived beft fuited his purpofe; on fome occafions 
only comparing different copies, diligently marking 
the variations, rejecting fpurious readings, and 
fubftituting the true. In other cafes he proceeded 
further, and added Scholia and notes illuflrative 
of the text, either from his own conjectures, or 
the authority of other authors (a). Befides the 
advantages which he derived from various copies 
of the fame work, which enabled him to collate 
them fo as to afcertain the true reading, he obtained 


(a) In the edition of Cato, Varro, and Columella, published at 
Paris, ex off. Rob. Stephani, r543, with the corrections of Pet. 
ViClorius, that excellent critic thus adverts to the labors of Politiano: 
“ Non exemplar ipfum Temper confului, fed habui excufos formis 
“ libros, quos cum antiquis illis Anqelus Politia/ius itudiofe olim 
** contulerat, eolque, quantum mihi commodurn furt, pertraClavi; illi 
“ enim quoque publici funt. Eruditilfimi igitur viri labor, magno 
“ me labore levavit ; qui quidern, ut erat diligens, & accuratus, hac 
“ librorum collalione mirifice deleClabatur: Sc ita polfe bonos audores 
" multis raaculis purgari, vere exiftimabat. Quascumque igitur in 
“ prifeis exernplaribus inveuiehat, in impreliis fedulo adnotabat. 
“ Quod fi diutius ille vixiffet, Sc qua: mente dellinavcrat perficere 
“ potuidet, opera fedulitafque ipfrus magnos ftudiofts litterarum fruflus 
u attuliiTet, multofque qui pollea huic muncri corrigendorum libroruia 
* neceffario incubuerunt, raagna prorfus molellia liberalfet.” 
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great affiftance from the collection of antiques form- 
ed by Lorenzo and his anceftors ; and amongft his 
coins, infcriptions on marble, and other authentic 
documents, frequently elucidated and determined 
what might otherwife have remained in darknefs 
or in doubt (o). At the dole of his remarks on 
Catullus, a memorial appears in his own hand- 
writing, in which he indulges himfelf in an ex- 
ultation of youthful vanity, in the idea of having 
furpaffed all his contemporaries in the diligence 
which he has fliown in correcting the ancient 
authors. This memorial, which bears the date 
of 1473, at which time he was only eighteen 
years of age, isfubferibed Angela % Iiajjus Potilianus. 
Before, however, we accufe our youthful critic of 
an oflentatious difplay of learning, or an improper 
confidence in his own abilities, we ought to advert 
to another entry made two years afterwards at 
the clofe of the works of Propertius in the fame 
volume, by which he confefles, that many of his 
previous obfervations do not approve themfelves 
to his riper judgment, and requefls the reader not 
to form an opinion of his talents, his leaning, or 
his induftry, from fuch a fpeciinen. There being 
many things 

Me quoque, qui fcripfi, judice digna lini. 


Which I, their author, well might wiflx to blot (fc). 


(а) Menr.k. in vita Pol. p. 7. 

(б) The reader may confiilt thefe memoranda in the Appendix, 
No. LII. 
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In this fubfequent entry he denominates himfelf 
Angeius golitianiis , which lufliciently marks the 
period when he chofe to dilcontinue the appellation 
of Buff us p;) ; hut what is of more importance, it 
ferves to convince us, that with the errors of his 
judgment Poiitiano corrected alfo thofe of his 
temper, and that his proficiency in learning was 
accompanied by an equal improvement in modeffy 
and candor. Among the ancient authors which 
he has thus illuftrated are Ovid (It), Suetonius (c), 
Statius (t/), The younger Pliny (e), The Scriptores 
HiAoriae AuguAa* (/), and Quintilian (g ) ; fome 
of which have been publiAied with his emenda- 
tions, while his valuable remarks on others are yet 
confined to the limits of the Italian libraries. The 
example of Poiitiano was followed by many other 
celebrated fcholars, who regarded Lorenzo de’ 
Medici as the patron of their Itudies, and infcribed 
their labors with his name. Thus Domitio Calderino 
undertook to regulate the text of Martial (/r), 
Bartolommeo Fontio employed his talents on 

(а) On this point, which has been fo much contefted, I find tha 
Opinion of Bandini before cited in this work, p. i. p. 144, is con- 
firmed by that of Laor. Mphus, Vila Amb. Traverfarii, p. 87. 

(б) In the Bibliotheca Marciana. 

(c) In the Laurentian Library. Pint. lxiv. cod. 1, 

(d) In the Corfini Library at Rome. 

(e) In the Laurentian Library. P!ut. lxvii. cod. 7, 

(f) lb. Pint, xli v. cod. 1. 

(g) lb. Pint, xl vi. cod. 5 . 

Q) Printed at Rome per Joannem Gensberg, 1474, v. De Buret 
No. 3818. 
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Perfius (a), and Lancelotto on Columella [b). Not 
were the Greek* authors negledled. In the year 14S8, 
Demetrius Chalcondyles and Demetrius Cretenfis 
publiihed at Florence the firfl edition of the works 
of Homer, which is infcribed to Piero de’ Medici, 
the foil of Lorenzo (c). 

Thefyflem of jurifprudence which in the fifteenth 
century prevailed throughout the greateft part of 
Europe, was that of the Roman or civil law, which 
was principally founded on the pandedls or conftitu- 
tions of Juftinian. Hence the corredtion and explica- 
tion of the fubfifting copies of this work became 
of high importance to the community. This talk; 
was referved for the indefatigable induflry of 
Politiano, whofe labors in this department entitle , 
him to rank not only with the earlieft, but with 
the moft learned modern profeffors of this fcience. 

In his letters he has himfelf given fome account 
of his progrefs in this laborious work. Much 
additional information may be found in the narra- 
tive of his life by Menckenius ; and Bandini, who 
has lately had the good fortune to recover the 
commentary of Politiano and reftore it to its 
former Ration in the Laurentian Library, has 

v ( a ) Published in 1481. Sand. Cat. Bibl. Laur. r. ii. p. 879. 

(b) Band. Cat. v. ii. p. 064. In the preface to this author, the 
editor thus addrefles Lorenzo: “ Ab ineunte etenim adate, fplendidif- 
“ fima nominis tui fama, ad tuain benevolentiam captandam ita me 
“ compulit, ut cumflis potius honoris tui ftudiofum ollcndere hoc asvo 
“ nialirn, quam in decorem meum reticcre.” 

(c) Florentia? imp. Tvpis Bernard! & Nerii Tanaidis Nerlii Fln- 
rentinontm. Nono menfis Decembris Anno 14SS. a vol. fo. For 
an account of this magnificent work, e. Be Bure, No. 2493. 
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publifhed an hiflorical narrative expresfly on this 
fubjetH. (</). In the accompli fliment of this tafk, 
which lie was induced to undertake at the infhnce 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici , Politiano had fingular 
advantages. An ancient and authentic copy found 
at Pifa, and fuppofed to have been depofited 
there by the orders of Juftinian himfelf, had 
on the capture of that place been transferred to 
Florence (/), and was afterwards intruded by Lo- 
renzo de' Medici to the foie cuftody of Politiano (e). 
By this he was enabled to corredl the numerous 
errors, and to fupply the defers of the more 
recent manufcripts, as well as of two editions 
which had before iffued from the prefs(</). The 

(a) Rapgionamento IJlorico fopra le collazioni delle Florentine 
Pandette, fatta da Angelo Poliziano, Jbtto gli aufpicij del Mag. 
Lorenzo de Medici, ire. Livorno 1762. 

(b) “ Principio igitur feire te illud opinor, Imperatorem Juflinia- 
“ num podeaquam jus civile porpurgavit, in ordinemque redegit, 
” cavillc illud in priinis, ut in omnibus civitatibus quae dignitate 
“ aliqua praicellerant, exemplaria legum quam emendatiifima publice 
** adervarentur — fed nullum cx his clarius tamcn aut celebratius, 
" quam quod ad ufque urbis ejus captivitatem, Pifis, magna religione 
“ fit cudoditum.” Pol. Fp. lib. 10. 

(c) “ Hoc ergo mihi infpicere per olium licuit, rimarique omnia, 
“ Sc olfaccre, quaeque vellem excerpere diligenter, & cum vulgatis 
“ exemplaribus comparare. Tribuit 11am hoc mihi uni Laurentius 
« ills Medices, vir optimus ac fapientiffimus ; fore illud aliquando 
a arbilratus, ut opera; labore indudriaque nodra, magna inde omnino 

utilitas eliceretur.” Ib. 

(d) Mr. Gibbon gives Politiano the appellation of an enthudad, 
for fuppofing this manuferiptto be the “ authentic dandard of Judinian 
“ himfclf.” “ This paradox, ” fays he, “is refuted by the abbrevia- 
* tions of the Florentine manufeript, and the Latin character* betray 
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civilians of the enfuing century have freely con- 
fefled their obligations to a commentator who firft 
with the true fpirit of refearch, applied himfelf to 
the elucidation of a fcience in itfelf fufliciently 
complex and obfcure, but which was rendered 
ftill more fo, by the imperfect ftate of thofe 
authorities to which its profellors were conftantly 
obliged to refer. 

Of the critical talents of Politiano, and of the 
.variety and extent of his erudition, his Mijcellanea 
alone afford a fullicient teftimony {a). For the 
publication of this work, which confifts principally 
of observations on the writings of the ancient 

“ the hand of a Greet fcribe.” Hijl. of the Decline and Fall oj 
the Roman Empire, lib. 44. But Politiano had duly confidered all 
the peculiarities of the manufcript, of which he was a complete judge, 
and was fully of opinion that it was the produ£lion of a Latin fcribe, 
and not of a Greek. “ Kit autem,” fays he in an epiitle to Lod. 
Bolognefe (lib. xi. ), “ liber chara£t>ribus majufculis, fine ullis com- 
“ pendiariis notis, fine ullis diltinclionibus; nec Gnrctis, fed Latinus— 
“ videlicet ille ipfe quem inter ceteros publicavit Juftinianus.” This 
work, which confifts of two volumes, written on thin vellum, was 
tlepofited, fays Mr. Gibbon, on the authority of Brcnckman ( H'Jl. 
Funded. Florent. 1 . 1. c. x. xi. xii. p. 6a. 9 i.) as a facred relic in 
a rich casket, in the ancient palace of the republic, new bound in 
purple, and shown to curious travellers by the monks and magiftrates, 
bare headed and with light d tap rs. 

(a) Firft printed by Antonio Mifcoinini at Florence, with the 
following lingular colophon: JmpreJ/jt e.v archctypo Antonins Mif- 
comirius. Familiares (j ii/lam rolitiani recognovert. FoUtiamts 
ipje nec Horthogrupkian /e ait, nec omnino alienain pr<rjiare cu/pam. 
n.nRSNTi,E anno SAi.UTis m.cccc.lxxxix. Decimo tertio kaiendas 
Odobris. In 4 0 . This book, like all thofe I have feen of the fame 
printer, is moft elegantly and correfily executed, and is a proof of 
the fpcedy proficiency made in typography at FTorence. 
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authors, wearealfo indebted to Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ 
to whom Politiano was accuftomed, as they rode 
out on horfeback, to repeat the various remarks 
which had occurred to him in his morning Audies (a). 
At the requeft of Lorenzo, he was at length induced 
to commit them to paper, and to arrange them 
in order for the prefs. On their publication he 
infcribed them to his great friend and benefaCor; 
not, as he allures him, merely for the purpofe of 
teftifying his gratitude, for the a(Tiftance%n8 advice, 
which he had in the courfe of his work received 
from him, but that it might obtain favor, and 
derive authority, from the celebrity of .his name \b). 

The publication of this work foon afterwards 
led Politiano into a controverfy, in which he con- 
duced hiinfelf with firmnefs and moderation, and 
which terminated greatly to his honor. Lodovico 
Sforza, anxious to throw a veil over the guilt of 
his ufurpation by an attention to the promotion of 
letters, had prevailed upon Giorgio Merula among 
other learned men, to eftablilh his refidence at 
Milan, where he enjoyed an ample penfion from 
the duke. The character of Merula flood high for 
his acquirements in Latin literature (c) ; but neither 

( a ) Pol. in prtej. ad Mi feel. 

(*) Ncc erunt opinor hate quoque noftra, quamquam Ievioris operis 
ftudia, feu luJicra verius, dudecori tibi Laurenti Medices, cui nunc 
adferibuntur. Adfcribuntur autem noil magis adeo ut me gratum, 
beneficiis tuis approbent, aut reponant gratiam, quod auxiliarium te, 
quodque conCliarium habuerunt, quain ut aufpicato procedant, ft ut 
in its tui memoiia frequentetur, ex quo liber auctoritatem capiens 
jnagni cclebritatc- nominis commcndctur. Pol. in prof, ad Mifcell. 
(6) To Morula Wc are indebted, for the full edition of the comedies 
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his proficiency in learning, nor his intercourfe 
with the great, nor even his advanced age, had 
foftened or improved a difpofition naturally jealous 
and aufiere. Me had however fingled outPolitiano 
as the-only p^rfon among the fcholars of Italy who* 
in his opinion, poffeffed any fliare of merit, and 
upon an interview which they had together at 
Milan, had acknowledged, that ‘the reftoration of 
the language of the ancient Romans depended 
upon his exertions (a). No fooner, however, did 

of Plautus, printed at Venice, per Johannem de Colonia dr Vinde- 
liruim de Spira, 1472. He alfo corrected and commented on the 
Works of Juvenal, of Martial, of Quintilian, of Aufonius, the Scrip- 
tores de re rujlica, and other ancient authors; feveral of which have 
been published with his remarks. Merula was the difciple of Filelfo, 
and like him was frequently engaged in thofe acrimonious contelU 
which perhaps promoted, whilll they difgraced, the caufe of litera- 
ture. One of thefe debates was with Galcotlo Marzio, who, about 
the year 1468, wrote his treatife De homine, in the firfl book of 
which he deferibes the exterior, and in the fecond, the interior part* 
of man. This work Merula attacked with great bittemefs, and with 
a confiderable difplay of critical fagacity. The commentary of Merula 
was primed without date or place, and infcribeci to Lorenzo and, 
Giuliano de' Medici; but as the author in his dedication refers to 
the eflablishment of the academy at Pifa as a recent tranfaflion, it 
was probably published about the year 1472. From this edition I 
shall give the dedication, as a firiking memorial of the early repu- 
tation which thefe illuitrious brothers had acquired as patrons of 
learning (e. App. No. LI 1 X.). In the copy before me, the critique 
on Galeotto is followed by a comment on an epiftle of Sappho, 
inferibed to M. Ant. Maurocenus, and by fome obferva.tions on Virgil, 
addreiTed to Lodovico Gonzago, prince of Mautua. Some account 
of the life and labors of Merula may be found in Tirab. Storia della 
Lett. Dal. v. vi. part. 1. p. 291. Zeno. Dijf. Vo/f. vol. Li. p. 83 . 

(a) Memiiuili credo, quod in frequenti auditorio Venetiis, cum 
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the Mifcellanea of Politiano make their appearance, 
than Merula availed himfelf of an opportunity 
of demonflrating his own fuperiority by depreci- 
ating the labors of his rival ; afferting that fuch 
of the remarks of Politiano as were entitled to 
commendation, might be found in the critical 
works which he had himfelf previoufly publilhed, 
or were in the memory of his pupils who had at- 
tended his public inllructions (a). He even infi- 
nuated that he had colle£led no inconfiderable 
number of grofs errors, which he might probably 
make public on fome future occaiion. Politiano 
was foon apprized of this injurious treatment ; and 
as he was not flow at refenting an indignity, it 
it is probable that Merula would have experienced 
the weight of his refentment, had no other confidera- 
tions interpofed. Merula flood high in the opinion 
of his patron, wliitft Politiano was known to live on 
terms of the clofefl intimacy with Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
An open attack might therefore have compromifed 
the name of Lorenzo, whofe connexions with 
Lodovico were of too much importance to be 
endangered in a literary contefl. Thus circumflan- 
ced, Politiano adopted a more difcrete and ferious 
method of bringing on a difcufiion. He addreiled 
a letter to the duke, entreating that lie would 
exert his authority with Merula, to induce him. 
to publifh his criticifms; -at the fame time tranf- 
mittingfor his perufal a letter to Merula of fimilar 

a<l me acceffifTes, palam dixeriin, te ilium c£Te, quem prife* &. 
Rornante doctriuaj jjuUuialorem mihi pollicerer. 

Mer. Ep. ini. Ep. Pol. lilt. xi. Ep. 5. 

(a) Ibid . 
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import (a). Merula however refufed either to retraft 
the opinions which he had avowed, or to com- 
municate to Politiano his remarks. In anfwer to 
a farcafm, which Politiano might well have fpared, 
lie replies, “ You reproach me with my grey 
** locks— I feel not their effe&s. I yet poffefs vigor 
“ of mind and flrength of body ; celerity of thought 
“ and tenacity of memory, of t'nefe let Politiano 
** beware (Z>).” Several letters on this fubjedt appear « 
in the epiflles of Politiano, and the conteft was 
rifing to an extreme of violence, when Merula 
fuddenly died. This event gave Politiano real 
concern, not only on account of the lofs of a 
man, of whofe talents he entertained a high opinion, 
but as tending to deprive him flill more effectually 
of the opportunity of defending his work (e). 
Anxious however that nothing might be omitted 
which was neceffary to the vindication of his 
chara&er, he again addreffed himfelf to the duke, 
with earneft entreaties to tranfmit to him the 
criticifms of Merula; but to no purpofe. This 
formidable compofition, if indeed it ever exiffed, 
was reduced to a few loofe and unimportant ob- 
fervations. The letters of Lodovico, which are • 
remarkable for their kindnefs and attention to Poli- 
tiano, feem however at length to have fatisfied his 
refflefs apprehenfions. “You can have no reafon, 

“ Angelo, ” fays, the duke, “ to fear any injury to 
“ your reputation from the fuppreffion of the 

(<i) Pol. Epijl. lib. xi. Ep. i, 9. 

(6) Merulte Ep. inter Ep. Pol. lib. XX. Ep. 5. 

(c) fol. Epijl. lib. xi. Ep. u. 
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“ remarks of Merula, as this cannot be attributed 
“ to you, who, fo far from wifhing to conceal 
** them, fiave ufed your utmoft endeavours with 
“ us to lay them before the public; of which 
“ the prefent letter may ferve as a teftimony («).” 

The inftitution of public feminaries for pro- 
moting the knowledge of the ancient languages, 
the refpe£l paid to thofe who undertook the talk 
of inftru£lion, and the ample compenfation they 
derived, not only from the liberality of individuals, 
but from the public at large, powerfully co-operated 
with the caufes before mentioned in infufxng a 
juft tafte for claflical literature. Of the eftablilh- 
ment of the academy at Pifa, by the exertions of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, a brief account has before been 
given ( b ) ; but his attention to the caufe of learning 
was by no means confined to this inftitufion. The 
Itudies at Pifa were chiefly reftritfed to the Latin 
language, or to thofe fciences of which it was the 
principal vehicle; but it was at Florence only that 
the Greek tongue was inculcated under the fan£tion 
of a public inftitution, either by native Greeks, or 
learned Italians who were their powerful competi- 
tors, whofe fervices were procured by the diligence 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and repaid by his bounty (c). 

(а) Pol. Epi/i. lib. xi. Ep. 31. 

(б) VoU 1. p. i56. 

(c) Ille animadvertens jam turn litteras circa exitum Iaborare, 
. Pifis Scholas litterarum Latinarum, FJorcntii Graicarura indituit; 
viros do£tiffimos aere fuo ac magno undecumquc accerfiit, iludiofos 
fcfovit, Scjuvit, ncc prius in hoc elaborate deftitit, quam ita reilitueret, 
ut non facile iterum ad id precipitium pervcnire portent. 

Cnii Sihani Gerrnanici Ep. adLcvncmX. r. Band. Cat. v.ii.p. 1 17. 

Hence 
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Hence fucceeding fcholars have be.en profufe of 
their acknowledgments to their great patron, who 
firft formed that eftablifliment, from which (to ufe 
their own fcholalbc figure) as from the Trojan 
horfe, fo many illuflrious champions have fprung, 
and by means of which the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue was extended, not only through all Italy, 
but through France, Spain, Germany, and England, 
from all which countries numerous pupils attended 
at Florence, who diffufed the learning they had 
there acquired throughout the reft of Europe (a). 

Of this inftitution the firft public profe/Tor was 
the eminent Johannes Argyropylus, who, after 
having enjoyed for feveral years the favor and 
protection of Cofmo and Piero de’ Medici, and 
having had a principal fliare in the education of 
Lorenzo, was fele&ed by him as the perfon beft 
qualified to give iriftruCtions on the Greek tongue. 
Of the difciples of Argyropylus, Politiano, if not 
the moft diligent, was the moft fuccefsful. With 
the precepts which he imbibed , he acquired a 
predilection for the fource from whence they 

Florentiam quoque 8c Latinis & Gracis Iitteris clariflime infignivit, 
exquifitis atquc irigentibus etiam praimiis alle&is utriufque facultatis 
viris omnium judicio peritifiiinis. 

Raph. Brandolini Ep. ad Leontm X. y. Band. r. ii. p.Zji, 
Plut. xlvi. Cod. 2. 

(a) Quo fane tempore Fiorenticej yeluti in celeberrimo totius orbig 
tlieatro, eruditiffimi viri, tanquam ex equo Trojano innumerabilcs 
proceres, fefc in orbem terfarum effuderunt. Quamobrem non modo 
Italia, fed ctiam Gallia, Hifpania, Germania, & Britannia bujufmodi 
bene&cium Medicum familhe acceptum referunt. 

Petri Angclii Epiji, ep. Band. Cat. ii. 337, 

Vot. II. t E 
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flowed; and his writings difeover numerous in- 
ftances of his affe&ion and veneration for the man 
who firft opened to him the treafures of Grecian 
literature. l'o the unlimited applaufe bellowed 
by the fcholar on the mailer , one exception 
only occurs. Argyropylus had profelled an open 
hollility to the reputation of Cicero, whom he 
reprelented as a feiolilt in the Greek tongue, and 
as unacquainted with the tenets of the different t 

fe&s of philofophy, to which fo many of his 
writings relate. The acutenefs of Argyropylus, 
and the influence of his authority, degraded in 
the ellimation of his pupils the character of the 
Homan orator; and Politiano, in his riper years, 
feems to lliudder at the recollection of the time 
when the ignorance of Tully was a matter taken 
for granted by him and his fellow-ftudents (a). 

During the long refidence of Argyropylus in Italy 
he had acquired an extenfive knowledge of the 
Latin language— a fpecies of praife to which few 
of his countrymen are entitled. His tranflations 
into Latin of various tracts of Ariltotle, are, for 
the molt part, inferibed to his fucceflive patrons 
of the family of the Medici, in language expreflive 
of his refpeCt and gratitude (&). Among his auditors 

(a) Et ut homo crat omnium (ut turn quidem videbatur) acerri- 
mus in difputando, atquc aurem (quod ait Perfius) mordaci lotus 
aceto, pneterea verborum quoque nodrorum funditatormaximus, facile 
id vel nobis vcl ceteris, turn quidem fuis feffatoribus perfuaferat: 
iu ut, (quod pene di£fu quoque nefas) pVu conccll'o inter nos habe- 
retur, nec philolophiara fcille M. Tullium, nec lilteras Gramas. 

Pol. in Mijctl. cap. I, 

(2>) Band . Cat. BM . Lour . iii. p . 3 , 4, *34. 342. 3 J9, tire. 
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we find Donato Acciajuoli, Janus Pannonius, ami 
the German prelate Johannes Renchlinus, who 
having had the lingular good fortune to obtain 
fome previous knowledge of the Greek tongue, 
difplayed, it is faid, on his firft interview with 
Argyropylus, fuch an acquaintance with it, as 
induced the Greek to exclaim with a figh, “ Alas y 
“ Greece is already banifhed beyond the Alps (a)." 

To the induftry of Argyropylus, and the excel- 
lence of his precepts, his difciple Acciajuoli has 
borne ample teftimony; affirming, that wlufft he 
inculcated his do&rines, the times of the antient 
philofophers feemed to be again renewed (6). If 
however we may give credit to the teftimony of 
Paulus Jovius, the precepts and the practice of 
Argyropylus were not entirely confident with each 
other; and the obefity of his figure, which was 
fupported by an immoderate fupply of food and 
wine, feemed to mark him out as belonging to a 
different fe£t of philofophers (c). But, the bifllop 
of Nocera had too many paffions to gratify, t b 
permit him to perform the part of a faithful his- 

(a) Hodius de Grtec. i llujl. p. aoi. 

• (6) Cum pod intcritum quorundam doflilfimortim hominum, ftudia 

Florentina magna ex parte rcmifla viderentur, xenit in hanc urb.m 
Argyropylus Byzantius, Ttr ingenio prsflans fummufque philolophus, 
ut juventutem litteris grtecis ap bonis artibus erudiret: jamque plurea 
annos doftrinam tradidit nobis tai'ta copia, lam multiplicibus vaviifque 
fermonibus, ut vifus fit temporibus nollris vetcrum philofophorum 
memoriam renovare. Acciaiol. ap. Hod. de Greeds, 502. 

‘ (c) Vini fc cibi aeque avidus St capax, Sc multo abdominc venfri-. 

cofus, iminodico melopeponura cfu autumnalem accerfivit febrem, 
atque ita feptuagefuuo setatis anno errptus eft. Jovii £log. xxvir. * 
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torian, and there are few of his characters that are 
not difcolpred or diflorted by the medium through 
which they are feen. The fame authors attributes 
the death of Argyropylus to. the intemperate ufe 
of melons, whicli brought on an autumnal fever, 
that put a period to his life in the feventieth year 
ofhis age. This event took place at Rome, where 
he had fixed his refideuce fotne time previous to 
the year 1471 (a). 

After an interval of a few years, during which 
there- is reafon to believe that the office of public 
Greek. profeflbr at Florence was filled by Theodorus 
Gaza, and not by Politiano, as aflerted by Jovius, 
the lofs of Argyropylus was fupplied by Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, who was invited by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici to take upon himfelf that employment 
about the. year 1479 (£). It is generally underflood 
that an enmity fubfifted between Politiano and 
Chalcondyles, in confequence of which the latter 

(«) Hodius de Gr#c. iUuJl. p. ig8. where the author has given a 
trail fljtion of the Greek epigram of Politiano, exprefling his earn eft 
wishes for the return of Argyropylus to Florence. 

(6) Demetrius Chalcondyles, diligens grammaticus, & fupra gra:- 
corum mores, cum nihil in eo faliaciarum aut fuci notaretur, vir 
utique lenis fc probus, fcholam Floienlia; inftauravit, defertam ab 
Argyropylo, ft a Politiano, deficientibus gratis occupatam. Jov. 
Slog. xxix. This information, if not refuted, is rendered highly 
problematical by the Greek epigram written by Politiano to Chalcon- 
dyles, on his arrival at Florence, in which he confiders him as the 
fucceflor of Gaza, and as fuppiying the maternal office of noutishing 
the unfledged offspring of literature, deferted by their former parent. 

A mode of expreflion not likely to be ufed by Politiano to a man 
who was to fuperft de him in his office of public inftruftor. A tranlU- 
tion of this epigram is given by Hody, p. ijll. x 
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was eventually under the neceflity of quitting 
Florence, whence he retired to Milan ; but for this 
opinion the only authority is that of Jovius, and 
of thofe who have implicitly confided in his re- 
lation (a). This author, always hoftile to the char- 
acter of Politiano, would induce us to believe, 
that the Italian fcholar, aCluated by his jealoufy 
of the Greek^ and availing himfelf of his fuperior 
wit and eloquence, endeavoured to injure Chal- 
condyles by drawing off his pupils, and engaging 
them in his own auditory; and that Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, as well in order to remove the caufes of 
their contention, as to avail himfelf of their mutual 
emulation, divided between them the talk of 
educating his children. It may however be obferved 
that no traces of this difTenfion are to be found in 
the narrative of any contemporary author; and 
that although the known irafcibility of Politiano, 
and his acknowledged animofity to the Greeks, 
may feem to ftrengthen the credit of Jovius, yet 
thefe circumftances become, on further confidera- 
tion, the moll deciftve evidence of his want of 
authenticity. The antipathies of Politiano were 
never concealed; and his letters, which extend 
nearly to the time of his death, contain many 
inflances of that vehemence with which he attacked 
all thofe who he conceived had given him juft caufe 

(a) BoiiTard, Baillet, Varillas, See. The diJIeiifions between Politiano 
and Chalcondyles have alfo engaged much of the attention of 
i Menckenius, Ang. Pol. vita, p. 63. and of Bayle, Did. Hijl. Art, 
Politien, who have doubted of the veracity of the narrative of Jovius, 
without adducing that evidence of its improbability which a more 
minute examination would have fupplied. 
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of offence ; but of any difTenfions with Chalcondyles 
no memorial is to be found. On the contrary, 
Chalcondyles is frequently noticed, both by the 
Italian fcholar and his correfpondents, as living 
with him in habits of intimacy (a). The reft of 
the information derived from Jovius is equally 
futile. The uninterrupted affe£lion that fubfifted 
between Lorenzo and Politiano, wt^jild have pre- 
vented the former from adopting a meafure which 
the latter could only have confidered as an im- 
peachment of his talents ; but independent of 
inferences drawn from this fotirce, we have pofi- 
tive evidence, that however the children of Lorenzo 
might attend the incidental inftrudlions of others* 
Politiano had the conftant fuperintendence of their 
education, and was addreffed on all occafions as 
the foie perfon honored with that important truft (6). 

From the Florentine inftitution, it is not difficult 
to difcover the progrefs of Grecian literature to the 
reft of Europe; but the traces of the channels by 
which it was conveyed are in no inftance more 
confpicuous than in thofe which communicated 

(а) In the year 1491, being only the year previous to the death of 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici, Pomponius Laetus writes to Politiano, “ Com- 
“ raendarae Medicibus patri & liberis litterarum patronis. Deinde 
“ plurima faJute Demetrium impertias.” To which Politiano replies, 
“ Medices nollri unice tibi favent. Demetrius autem falutcm fibi a 
“ te di£lara totidein verbis remuneratur. In Fefulano fexto idus 
Augulli, mccccxci.” Pol. Ep. lib. i. Ep. 17 , 18 . 

(б) Thus Lod. Odaxius ad Pol. “ Demetrium vero virum crudi- 
“ tiffimum, Petrumque in primis difcipulvtn tuum, clegantiifiinaa atque 
* amplifEm® Ipei adolefcentem, nomine meo falvos facito.” 

Pal. Ep. lib, iii. Ep. 3 . 
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With this country. William Grocin (a), who was 
for fome years profefTor of Greek literature in the 
univerfity of Oxford, had made a journey to Italy 
and had refided for the fpace of two years at Flo- 
rence, where he attended the inAru&ions of Chal- 
condyles and of Politiano. Thomas Linacer (b) f 
whofe name defervedly holds the ArA rank among 
the early Englilh fcholars, availed himfelf of a 
fimilar opportunity ; and , during his abode at 
Florence, was fo eminently diftinguiflied by the 
elegance of his manners and his Angular modefty, 
that he is faid to have been fele&ed by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici as the affociate of his children in their 
ftudies (c). 

Such were the caufesthat in the Afteenth century 
concurred to promote the Audy of the ancient 
languages in Italy ; but one circumAance yet remains 
to be noticed, which was perhaps more elHcacious 
than any other in giving life and energy to thefe 
purfuits. An acquaintance with the learned lan- 
guages was, at this period, the moA dire£l path, not 
only to riches and literary fame, but to political 
eminence; and the moA accompliflied fcholars 
were, in almoA every government of Italy, the firA 

(a) Nam & Grocinum mem mi, virum ut fcis multifaria doflrina 
jnagno quoque & cxercitato ingcnio, his ipfis Jitteris duos continues 
annos, etiam pod prima ilia rudimenta, folidaiu operam dedifTe; idque 
fub fummis doftoribus Demetrio Chalcondyla & Angelo Politiano. 

Guil. Latimer, in Ep. ad Erafm. ap. Menc!:. in vita Polite 
( 4 ) Linacrum item acri ingenio virum, totidem aut etiam plure* 
annos fub iifdem piaeccptoribus impendifl'e. Ibid. 

(c) Jtvii Elog. lxiii. 
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miniffers of the time This arofe in a great degree 
from the very general ufe of the Latin tongue, in 
the negotiations of different ftates, which rendered 
jt alriioff impoffible for any perfon to undertake 
the management of public affairs without an hab- 
itual acquaintance with that language ; but this 
was more particularly exemplified in Florence, 
where the muff permanent officers were uniformly 
fele&ed on account of their learning. During a 
Jong courfe of years the place of fecretary, or 
chancellor of the republic, (for thefe terms feem 
to have been indifcriminately ufed, ) was filled 
by fcholars of the firft dtflindlion. In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, it was held by Coluccio 
Salutati, who had been the intimate friend of 
Petrarca and of Boccaccio, and is denominated by 
Poggio, k ‘ The common father and inflruElor of all 
“ the learned [a)." He was fucceeded by Leonardo 
Aretino, whofe fervices to the republic were re- 
paid by many privileges and favors conferred on 
himfelf and his descendants (Z>). After the death 
of 1 ^eonardo, this office was given to Carlo Mar- 
fuppini(c), and was afterwards fucceffively held 
by Poggio Bracciolini (d), and Benedetto Accolti (e). 

^ During a great part of the time that the affairs of 
Florence were diredled by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
the chancellor of the Republic was Bartolomeo 

(a) f. ante, p. 5 g. Salutati died about the year 1410, 

( 4 ) f. ante, v. I. p- 20. 

(c) Ibid. 

(d) Ibid. p. 26, 

(e) Ibid. p. g 3 . 


( ) 

Scala, whofe life affords the beft example of the 
honors and emoluments which were derived from 
the cultivation of literature. Scala deduced his 
origin from parents of the loweft rank, nor did he 
poflefs from his birth even the privileges of a 
Florentine citizen (a). An early proficiency in 
letters recommended him to the notice of Cofmo 
de’ Medici ; and it was the pride of Scala to avow 
the meannefs of his birth, and the obligations 
which he owed to his earlieft patron ( b ). The 
lofs of Cofmo was amply compenfated to Scala \ 
by the favor of his defcendants, through whofe 
afliftance he gradually rofe to honors and to af- 
fluence, and in the year 147 a was intrufted with 
the feal of the republic. In imitation of his pre- 
deceffors in this office, Scala began a hiftory of 
Florence, of which he lived to complete only four 
books vC>. His apologues are highly commended by 

(a) E lo Scala, figliuol d’un mulinaro, 

Ovver d’uu teffitor di panni lini, 

Che colie fue virtu fi fece chiaro, 

E fu Gonfalonier de’ Fiorentini, 

Cavalier a Spron d’oro, e non avaro, 

Tanto e, voi m’intendete cittadihi. 

Non s'ha quefti a chiamar nobile e degno, 

Che acquiftd roba, onor, virtute, e ingegno? 

£’ AltiJJimo, in Bart. Scahc vita a Mannio. Flor. 1768. 

( 4 ) Veni nudus omnium rc-rum bonarum, egenus ad Remp. vilif- 
imis ortus parentibus, multa cum fide, nul(is omnino divitiis, aut 
titulis, nullis clienti-lis, nullis cognationibus. Cofinus tamen Pater 
patriae ncflne me complexus eft. recepnqite in familias obfequia. See. 

Scat* £ inter. Pol. Ep. lilt. xii. Ep. 16. 

(c) Hos edere Joannes Ciit llius paraverat, Fd id contigit Oligero 
Jacoba;i, ope Cl. Magliabochii, fumpubus Nicolai Atigeli Xinaffi, 
anno jidclxxvii. Manni, vita Bart. Scala, p. 47. 
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Landino and Ficino. Of his poetry, fpecimens 
remain both in the Latin and Italian languages, 
and the former have obtained a place in the 
celebrated colle£lion of the Latin poems of his 
illuftrious countrymen (a). Confidering the pro- 
verbial uncertainty of public favor, the life of 
Scala may be efteemed a life of unufual profperity. 
He tranfafled the concerns of the republic with 
acknowledged fidelity, induftry, and ability ; ar- 
rived at the higheft dignities of the ftate; amafled 
wealth; ranked with men of learning; and left 
at his death a numerous progeny to inherit his 
riches and his refpe&ability. In his controverfy 
with Politiano, he appears however as a fcholar 
to manifefl difadvantage ; but the impetuofity of 
his adverfary hurried him into a conteft which it 
is evident he would willingly have avoided , and 
in which every effort to extricate himfelf only 
brought down a feverer chaftifement. 

From the epiftles of Politiano it appears, that for 
fome time thefe angry difputants had fhared the 
favor of Lorenzo de’ Medici without difcovering 
any fymptoms of jealoufy; and had even been in 
the habit of fubmitting to each other their literary 
works for mutual correction. Scala, however, hav- 
ing difcovered, or fufpetted, that Lorenzo had 
employed Politiano to revife the letters which he 
had written in the execution of his office, as 
chancellor of the republic, began to entertain a 
fecret enmity againft his rival, and omitted no 

i 

> (a) Carm. illujl. Poet. Ital. r. Yiii. />. 4S9. 
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opportunity of depreciating hi* writings (a]. 
Politiano was no fooner aware that his literary 
reputation was attacked, than he gave a loofe to 
feelings which it is probable he had before with 
difficulty fupprelled ; and notwithftanding the 
rank and refpedlability of Scala, addrefled him in 
a ftyle that ffiows the high opinion which he en- 
tertained of his own talents, and his contempt of 
thofe of his adverfary. Alluding in one of his 
letters to the parentage of Scala, he gives him 
the appellation of mon/lrum furfur aceum. In another, 
he honors him with a comment on this title ( b ). 
To the boafling of Scala, refpedling the approbation 
exprefled of him by Lorenzo, he returns an anfwer 
which in thefe days ( whether more polilhed or 
more barbarous, the reader may determine ) could 
only have been expiated in the blood of one of 
the difputants (c). In this tranladlion it muft be 
allowed that Politiano fullered himfelf to be car- 
ried beyond all reafonable bounds, and forgot 
that refpedt which he owed, if not to the charadler 
of his opponent, at leaf! to his own dignity and 


J 


l 


(a) Scis autem tu quoque litteras ilium (Laurcntium) faepe tuas 
publice fcriptas rcjccifTe, nobifque dediffe formaadas, qua; prima odii 
livorifque in me tui caufa extitit. Pol. Ep. lib. xii. Ep. 18. 

(4) At ego monjlrum te vqcavi furfuraceum; monflrum quidem, 
quod ex colluvione monftroruin compofitus ell, furfuraceum viro 
quod in piflrini fordibus natus, & quidem piflrino dignilumus. Ibid. 

(c) “ Extat,” thus Scala writes to Politiano, “ Sc ilia de me 
“ Laurentii Medicis prEClarilfima vox, qua nufquam collocatum melius 
“ fuiffc honorem hoinini novo teftilicatus eft." Lib. xii. Ep. 16. To 
which Politiano laconically replies, “ De Cofmo qute jaclas, deque 
** Laurcntio Medico, Joija omnia." Ibid. Ep. 18. 
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reputation. It may peril ips be thought that Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici ought to have interpofed his 
authority to fupprefs a conteft which contributed 
fo little to the credit of the parties, but it was 
not till after the death of Lorenzo that the difpute 
became fo outrageous. It muff be obferved that 
Menckenius, the hiflorian of Politiano, has on this 
occafion attributed to the exprefiions of Scala, an 
import which it is certain they were not intended 
to convey ( a ). 

If the circumflances before related were not 

(or) lii the early part of the quarrel, Scala has the following paf- 
lage, in a letter to Politiano: “ Tu certe prater ceteros, mi Politiane, 
K naturae multum debes, ilia tibi ingenium iftud dedit: lit corporis 
“ modo praucriiiittam dotes, quai nonnihil k ipfe habere a quibufdam 
“ piitantur momenti ad felicitatem k fortunas commoda: qu«e profeflo 
“ jtivare nativam virtutem, nifi ipfa fefe deferat, vebementer folent. 
“ Caicus fit funditus qui hate non viderit. ” “ Si quid video (fay 

Menckenius) “ funt Sc hacc per ludibrium forfan Sc per invidiam a 
“ Scala dicla, ut obfeoeuos Politiani mores perfiringeret, quafi is 
“ nempe corporis fui copiatn principi juventuti fecerit, Temper ita 
“ amantes ftudiofofque fui Medicaios habiturus. Ut adeo mirari vix 
“ falis pofiiin, non fcnfilfe hos aculeos nec his quidquam repofuifle 
“ Politianuin, Sec. ” In fuppofing he could fee fo much clearer into 
the concerns of Politiano than Politiano himfelf, Menckenius is 
ruilUken; it certainly never came into the head of either of the dif- 
putants, that this pafi'age contained any infinuation of the nature alluded 
to by Menckenius. Giuliano de’ Medici had been dead many years, 
nor had he in his lifetime given room for fuch an imputation; and at 
all events there is no probability that Scala would have hazarded the 
mod remote infinuation of this kind, againft a family on whofe favor 
he exilted, to fay nothing of the inattention with which Politiapo 
treats this pafiage, which he certainly confidered only as a piece of 
ridicule on his wry neck aud hooked noje, and as fuch thought it 
beluiv his attention. 
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fufliciently chara&eriftic of the fpirit of the times 
we might advert to the other governments of 
Italy ; where we fliould find, that offices of the 
higheft truft and confidence were often filled by 
men who quitted the l'uperintendence of an acade- 
my, or the chair of a profeffor, to tranfaft the 
affairs of a nation. Alfonfo, king of Naples, and 
Francefco Sforza, contended in liberality with 
each other, to fecure the fervice of Heccatelli (c). 
Pontano was the confidential advifer, and frequently 
the reprefentative to other powers, of Ferdinand, 
the Ton of Alfonfo (&). The brothers of the family 

(а) Zeno, Dijf. Vojf- v. i. p. 309 ., ir vide ante, v, I. p, 53. 

(б) Giovanni Pontano, or according to the academical appellation 
which he adopted, Jovianus Pontanus, was a native of Cerreto, in 
Umbria, but when young and friendlcfs took up his refidencc at Naples. 
His learning recommended him to Alfonfo, and afterwards to Fcrdi- 
nando; by whom he was intrufted with the higheft offices of the ftate, 
Befides his undertaking many important embaftfes, Pontano was chief 
fecretary to the king, and on one occafion his reprefentative as vice- 
roy of Naples. As a fcholar he was the only perfon of the age 
whofc productions can contend for fuperiority with thofe ofPolitiano. 
His poems were published by Aldus in two volumes, t5i3. t3iS. 
His profe works in three volumes, i5t8, i5ig. Among the latter, 
is a treatife l)e ingratitudine, in which he alTumes the merit of hav- 
ing been inftrumental in concluding peace between Ferdinand and 
the pope, and gives a loofe to his exultation in having rendered hi i 
ling fo important a fervice ; but alas, Pontano lived to give the 
fulleft comment on his treatife in his own conduit. For although ,he 
enjoyed the favor of the family of Arragon for nearly half a century, 
yet when Charles VIII. of France, in the year 149 5, feized upon the 
kingdom of Naples, and affirmed the emblems of royalty, Pontano, 
in the name of the Neapolitans, made the public oration to him, and 
took care not to forget the defeits of his royal patrons, with which 
he had the bcft opportunities of being acquainted. Zeno, Dijf. Vojf, 
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of Simoneta directed for a confiderable time the 
affairs of Milan (a). Bernardo Bembo, and Francefco 
Barbaro, maintained the literary, no lefs than the 
political dignity of the Venetian Republic, an,d 
left each of them a Ton who eclipfed the reputation 
of his father ( 6 ). When eminent talents were not 
engaged in public fervices, they were rewarded 
by the mod flattering attention, and often by the 
pecuniary bounty of illuflrious individuals, who 
relaxed from the faflidioufnefs of rank, in the 
company of men of learning, or have left memo- 
rials of their regard by their epiflolary correfpond- 
ence. 1 

Nor was it feldom that the characters of the 
fcholar, and of the man of rank, were united in 
the fame perfon. "Of this Giovanni Pico of Mi- 
randula, to whom we have before frequently- 
adverted, is perhaps the mofl illuflrious inflance. 
This accompliflied nobleman, of whom many ex- 
traordinary circumflances are related, and who 
certainly exhibited a wonderful example of the 
powers of the human mind, was born at Mirandula 
in the year 1463, and was one of the younger 
children of Giovan-Francefco Pico, prince of Mi- 
randula and Concordia (r). So quick was his 

». ii. p. 172. Guicciard. IJl. d Italia, tib. ii. Pontano died in rfio3. 
at the age of 77 years. 

• (d) vide ante, v. I. p, 178. 

(4) Ermolao Barbaro, patriarch of Acjuileia, arfd the cardinal 
Pietro Bembo, both of whom will again occur to our notice in the 
courfe of the work. 

' (c) Voltaire, who erroneoufly gives Pico the name of Jean-Fran£ois a 
isalfo miftaken in relating that he refigned the fovereignty of Mirandula. 
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apprehenfion, fo retentive his memory, that we 
are told a fingle recital was fufficient to fix in 
his mind whatever became the object of his 
attention. After having fpent feven years in the 
mofl celebrated univerfities of Italy and France, 
he arrived at Rome in the twenty-firft year of his 
age, with the reputation of being acquainted with 
twenty-two different languages (<v). Eager to figna- 
lize himfelf as a difputant, Pico propofed for public 
debate nine hundred queftions, on mathematical, 
theological, and fcholaftic fubjedls, including alfo 
inquiries into the mod abftrufe points of the 
Hebraic, Chaldaic, and Arabic tongues (i). This 

to refide at Florence. Fffai, tom.ii.p. 396. Ed. Gen. Pico neither 
enjoyed nor had any pretenfions to the fovereignty, which, after the 
death of his father, devolved on his elder brother Galeotto, and 
afterwards on his nephew Giovan-Francefco ; by whom we have a 
voluminous life of his uncle, written in Latin, and prefixed to his 
works, which, whilll it affords much information refpe£Ung this extra- 
ordinary man, difplays a deplorable degree of fuperilition in the author. 
The mother of Pico was of the family of Boyardo the poet. 

(a) “ Ccla,” fays Voltaire very juflly, “ n’eft certainrment pas 
•* dans le cours ordinaire de la nature. II n’y a point de langue qui 
f* ne demande environ une annee pour la bien favoir. Quiconque 
" dans une fi grande jeuneffe en fait vingt deux, peut etre foupjonne 
*• de les favoir bien mal, ou plutot il en fait les elemens, cc qui eft 
" ne rien favoir.” Effai, at fup. 

( b ) Voltaire, not fatisfied with thefe 900 queftions, has increafed 
their number to 1400; and informs us that they may he found at 
the head of the works of Pico. Effai, at fup. It is to be wished that 
he had pointed out in what edition of the works of Pico he bad 
difeovered thefe queftions; for the exiftence of which he feemj to 
have had the fame authority as he had for fuppofing that the learning 
of thofe days confided merely in an acquaintance with the fophiftnfc 
<l£ the fchoolmen, or that the fciences were the# Jaeld in contempt by 


meafure, which in its work light could only be 
conlidered as an ebullition of youthful vanity, S 
might, without any great injuflice, have been luf- 
fered to evaporate in negle£t ; but the Romilh 
prelates, inllead of configning thefe propofitions 
to their fate, or debating them with the impar- 
tiality of philofophers, began to examine them 
with the fufpicious eyes of churchmen , and 
fele&ed thirteen of them as heretical. To vindicate 
himfelf from this dangerous imputation, Pico 
compofed a Latin treatife of confiderable extent, 
which he is faid to have written in the fpace of 
twenty days, and which he infcribed to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, under whofe protection he had flickered, 
himfelf from perfecution at Florence (a). The 
character and acquirements of Pico afforded to 
his contemporaries a fubjeft for themoff unbound- 
ed panegyric. “ He was a man,” fays Politiano, 

“ or rather a hero, on whom nature had lavifhed 
“ all the endowments both of body and mind * 

“ ereft and elegant in his perfon, there was fome- 
“ thing in his appearance almoft divine. Of a 
“ perfpicacious mind, a wonderful memory, in- 
“ defatigable in ftudy, diflindt and eloquent in 

princes and men of eminence. AfTertions unworthy of an author who 
profi (Tes to write fur les mceurs <i r lejprit de nations. 

(a) Apologia tredecim qupflionum. This treatife was published 
With the other Latin worts of Pico, at Venice, per Bernardinum 
Venetum, an. mcccclxxxxviii. in folio, from which edition I shall 
give the dedication of the Apologia, as it is ftrongly exprelfive of the 
efleem and admiration of its author, for Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

r. App. No. UV. 

“ ipeech. 
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u fpeech, it feems doubtful whether he was more 
w confpicuous for his talents or his virtues. In- 

timately converfant with every department of 
“ philofophy, improved and Invigorated by the 
a knowledge of various languages, and of every 
a honorable fcience, it may truly be faid, that 
“ no commendation is equal to his praife.” 

The inftances before given of the critical talents 
of Pico, whatever maybe thought of their accuracy, 
will at leaf! juftify him from the reproof of Voltaire, 
who is of opinion that the works of Dante and 
Petrarca would have been a more fuitable ftudy 
for him, than the fummary of St. Thomas, or the 
compilations of Albert the great [a). But the literary 
purfuits of Pico were not confined to commentaries 
upon the works of others. From the fpecimens 
which remain of his poetical compofitions in his 
native language, there is reafon to form a favorable 
judgment of thofe which have perifhed. Crefcim- 
beni confefles, that by his early death the Tufcan 
poetry fuftained a heavy lofs, and that his accom- 
plifhed pen might have refcued it from its degraded 
Bate, without the intervention of fo many other 
eminent men, whofe labors had been employed to 
the fame purpofe (b). The few pieces which remain 
of his Latin poetry induce us to regret the feverity 
of their author. Thefe poems he had arranged in 
five books, which he fubmitted to the correction of 
Politiano, who, having performed his talk, returned 
them to their author, with an elegant apology for 

(а) Volt. EJpii, tom. ii. p. 296. 

(б) Crefcimb. IJl, dtlla vulgar potsict, f. ii. p. 336 . , 
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the freedoms which he had taken (a). Soon after- 
wards Pico committed his five books to the flames, 
to the great regret of Politiano, who has perpetuated 
this incident by a Greek epigram (A). If the works 
thus deftmyed were equal in merit to his Latin 
elegy addrefTed to Girolamo Benivieni, pofterity 
have reafon to lament the lofs (c). 

Among the circumftances favorable to the pro- 
motion of letters in the fifteenth century, another 
yet remains to be noticed , which it would be 
unpardonable to omit; and which, if it did 
not greatly contribute towards their progrefs, 
certainly tended, not only to render the fludy of 
languages more general, but to remove the idea 
that the acqnifition of them was attended with 
any extraordinary difficulty. This was the partiality 
fliown to thefe ftudies, and the proficiency made 
in them, by women, illuftrious by their birth, or 
eminent for their perfonal accomplifhments. Among 
thefe, Aleffandra, the daughter of Bartolomeo Scala 
was peculiarly diftinguifhed. The extraordinary 
beauty of her perfon was furpafled by the en- 
dowments of her mind. At an early age fhe was 
a proficient, not only in the Latin, but the Greek 
tongue ( (l ), which fhe had fludied under Joannes 

( a ) Neque ego judicis (ita me temper ames) fed Momi perfonant 
indui, quern ferunt fandalium Veneris tandem culpaffc, cum Vencrcm 
non poffet. Confodi igitur veificulos aliquos, non quod cos impro- 
barem, fed quod tanquam equellris ordinis, cedere reliquis, veluti 
fenatoribus videbantur atque patriciis. Pol. Ep. lib. i. Ep. 4. 

(b) Ibid. lib. i. Ep. 7 . 

(e) Opere di Benivieni, p. 75. Ed. Ven. l524. 

(d) Some of the Greek poems of Aleffandra appear in the works 
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Lafcar and Demetrius Chalcondyles. Such an 
union of excellence attracted the attention, and 
is fuppofed to have engaged the affe&ions of 
Politiano; but Alexandra gave her hand to the 
Greek Marpllus, who enjoyed at Florence the 
favor of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in the elegance 
of his Latin compofitions, emulated the Italians 
themfelves [a). Hence probably arofe thofe dilfen- 

©f Politiano. Ed. Aid. 149S. And Politiano is fuppofed to hare 
addreffed to this Lady fevcral Of his amorous verfes. 

(a) The works of Marullus were published at Florence, under the 
title of HYMNI BT kpigrammata. At the clofe we read, ImpreJJit 
Elorentia’ Societas Colnbris v. kai. Decemtiris, mcccci-xxxxvh. Hi* 
epigrams arc inferibed to Lorenzo, the fon of Pier-Francefco de' 
Medici. The following lines to the father of his miftrefs poffeft no 
inconiiderable share of elegance; 

AD BARTHOLOMEUM SCALAW. 

Cum mufa! tibi debeant latinse 
Tot jundfo pede feripta, tot foluto 7 
Tot fales Jatio lepore tin £1 os. 

Tot cultis document* fub figuris. 

Tot volumina patria: dicata, 

Qute nulli taceant diu minores, 

Tot pratoria jura, tot curules. 

Tot fafees proprio labore partos; 

Plus multo tamen, o beate amice eft 
Quod Scalam Latio pater dedilli. 

Aucturam numerum novem fororum, 

Caflo carmine Calliore yita. 

The three books of Hymns of Marullus are addreffed, not te the 
©bjeOs of Chriftiun worship, but to the Pagan deities, or the pheno- 
mena of nature, whence, perhaps, the remark of Erafmus; “ Maluliif 
“ pauca legi, tolerabilia, ii muius Jwbwcut pagaaitatis. ” 

Ga 
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fions between Marullus and Politiano, the monu- 
ments of which yet remain in their writings («). 

Of yet greater celebrity is the name of Caffandra 
Fidelis. Defcended from anceflors who had chan- • 
ged their refidence from Milan to Venice, and 
had uniformly added to the refpeftability of their 
rank by their uncommon learning, file began at 
an early age to profecute her fludies with great 
diligence, and acquired fuch a knowledge of the 
learned languages, that fhe may with juftice be 
enumerated among the firft fcholars of the age (6). 

The letters which occafionally paffed between 
Calfandra and Politiano demonflrate their mutual 
efteem, if indeed fuch exprefhon be fnfiicient to 
characterize the feelings of Politiano, who expreffes 
in language unufually florid, his high admiration 
of her extraordinary acquirements, and his ex- 
pectation of the benefits which the caufe of letters 
would derive from her labors and example (c). In 

' t l j 

(а) Among the epigrams of Politiano artf feveral of the molt 
outrageous kind, a gain (l fome perfon whom he attacks under the 
name of Mabiliiu; and in the poems of Marullus are fome pieces, 
little inferior in abufe, of which F.cnomiu is the fubjebt. Under thcfe 
masks it is fuppofed, and not without reafon, that thefe rival fcholars 
directed their shafts at each other. 

(б) The letters and orations of this lady were published at Pavia 
in i636, by Jac. Ph. Tomafini, who has prefixed to them fome 
account of her life. 

(c) “ O dccus Italia:, virgo, quas dicere grates, quafvc referre 
“ parent, quod etiam honore me tuarum literarum non dedignaris? 

« mira profecTto fides, tales proficifci a femina, quid autem a fern in a 
« dico, im6 vero a puclla Sc virgine potuiiTe, &:c.” “ Tibi verb tanta 
f‘ incepts Deus epUmus maxim gjj fecundet: Sc cum recefferis it 
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the year 1491; the Florentine fcholar made a vifit 
to Venice, where the favorable opinion which he 
had formed of her writings was confirmed by a 
perfoml interview. “ Yefterday,” fays he, writing 
to ‘his great patron, “ I paid a vifit to the celebrat- 
“ ed Caflandra, to whom I prefented your refpe£ls. 
“ She is indeed, Lorenzo, a furprifing woman, as 
well from her acquirements in her own Ian-- 
** guage, as in the Latin; and in my opinion fhe 
** may be called handfome. I left her, aflonifhed 
“ at her talents. She is much devoted to your 
“ interefls, and fpeaks of you with great efieem. 
** She even avows her intention of vifiting you at 
“ Florence, fo that you may prepare yourfelf to 
“ give her a proper reception (<z).” From a letter 
of this lady, many years afterwards, to Leo X.' we 
learn, that an epiftolary correfpondence had fub» 
filled between her and Lorenzo de’ Medici ( b ) ; 
and it is with concern we perceive that the re- 
membrance of this intercourfe is revived, in order 
to induce the pontiff to bellow upon her fome 
pecuniary affiflance; Ihe being then a widow, 
with a numerous train of dependants. She lived 
however to a far more advanced period, and died 
in the year i558, having then completed a full 

“ parentibus, is autor contingat, & confors qui fit ilia virtute non 
“ indignus: ut quas nunc propemodum fua fponte naturalis ingenii 
«* flamma ferael emicuit, ita crebris deinceps aut audita flatibus, aut 
** enutrita fomilibus effulgeat, ut a noflrorum horninura pracordiis 
« animoque, nox omnis, geluque, penitus & languoris in Iitteru & 
0 infcitias difcutiatur.” Pol. Ep. int. Caffl Fid. Ep. lot. 

(a) v. Pol. Ep. in App. No. LI. 

{£) Caff. Eidtlis. Ep. ia3. 
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century. Her literary acquirements, and the re- 
putation of her early aflociates, threw a luflre on 
her declining years; and as her memory remained 
unimpaired to the lafl, fhe was reforted to from 
all parts of Italy, as a living monument of tho'fe 
happier days, which were never adverted to with- 
out regret [a). 

That this attention to ferious fludies, by which 
thefe celebrated women diflinguilhed themfelves, 
was the churadlerift.c of the fex in general, cannot 
perhaps be with truth afferted. The admiration 
bellowed on thofe who had fignalized themfelves, 
affords indeed a ftrong prefumption to the contrary. 
Yet the pretenfions of the fex to literary eminence 
were not confined to thefe inflances. The Italian 
hiftoiians have noticed many other women of high 
rank who obtained by their learning no inconfx- 
derable fliare of applaufe (4). Pohtiano celebrates 
as a tenth mufe a lady of Sienna, to whom he 
gives the name of Cecca (c) ; and from the numerous 
pieces in the learned languages, profeffedly addref- 
fed to women, we may reafonably infer, that thefe 
fludies were at that time more generally diffufed 
amongfl them, than they have been at any fubfe- 
quent period. 

Having thus adverted to fome of the principal 
caufes which accelerated the progrefs of claffical 
literature in the fifteenth century, and obferved 

( a ) Tomnjin. in vita Cafpindnt, p. 4*. 

( b ) Tirabofchi, Storia della Lett. /tat. vol. vi. parte s, p. i63. 

(c) Mu'Jinof ne audita Senenfis carmine Ceccte, 

fJujjido intuit decima eft n at? puella nuhip 
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the active part which Lorenzo de’ Medici toolc in 
every tranfadfion that was favorable to its promo- 
tion, it may now be proper briefly to inquire 
what was the refult of exertions fo earneftly made 
and fo long continued ; and whether the tree, 
which had been tranfplanted with much difficulty, 
and nourifhed by fuch conftant attention, brought 
forth fruit fufficient to repay the labor that had 
been bellowed upon it. 

One of the firft elforts of the Italian fcholars 
was the tranflation of the moll eminent Greek 
authors into Latin. Among the earliell and moll 
affiduous of thefe tranflators is Leonardo Aretino, 
whofe verfions of various works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and other Greek authors, form a lift 
too extenfive to be recognifed in the prefent 
work (o) The labors of Ficino, though not fo 
numerous, are yet more voluminous. Some ac- 
count of them is found in a Latin epifile from 
their author to Politiano: “ Why, my friend,” 
fays Ficino, “ have you fo often defired to know 
“ what works I have publillied ? Is it that ,you 
“ celebrate them in your verfes P But approbation 
“ is not due to number fo much as to choice, 
“ and merit is diftinguilhed by quality rather 
“ than quantity (6).” If Ficino had adhered more 

(а) A very full catalogue of the worts of Leonardo is given by 
Laur. Melius, and prefixed to his edition of the Letters of this 
celebrated fcholar. Flor. 1741. This catalogue comprifes no lefi 
than fixty-three different productions, many of which are trauflatious 
from the Greek. 

(б) v. App. TV.. LV. Of the works there mentioned, feveral have 
Veen published, the early editions of which arc yet held in eftc-tm. 
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' clofely to this maxim, it would certainly have di- 
minifhed nothing of his reputation, which is buried 
under the immenfe mafs of his own labors. The 
earlieft production in this department of letters, 
which united elegance with fidelity, is the tranf- 
lation of the hiftory of Herodian, by Politiano (a). 
This work he infcribed to Innocent VIII. in a 
manly and judicious addrefs, in which he briefly 
Hates the rules that he had prefcribed to himfelf 
in the execution of his work, which are yet defend- 
ing of the notice of all who engage in fimilar 
undertakings ( b ). 

From his early years Politiano had clofely at- 
tached himfelf to the ftudy of the writings of 
Homer ; and whilft he was very young, had begun 


His tranflation of Plato was firft printed at Florence without date, and 
attain at Venice, 1491. Iiis verfion of Plotinus, printed by Mifcomini, 
at the expenfe of Lorenzo de’ Medici, though not published till after 
his death, is a fine fpecimcn of typography; at the clofe we read, 

Magnifico Jumptu Laurentii Medicis pair ire Jervatoris, imprejjlt , 
ex archetypo Antonins MiJ'cominus Florentine Anno mcccclxxxxu. 
Nonis Maii. 

(a) Printed three times in the year »4g3, viz. at Rome, at Bologna 
by Plato de BenediBis, and at the laft-mentioned place by Bazalerius 
de Bazaleriis. Of thefe editions the fecond is the moll efteemed. 

Maittaire, Ann. Typ. v. i . p. 558. De Bure. Bibl. Jnjl. No. 4840. 

(5) (Juse fane noftre fuerunt partes, tentavimus profeflo, utinamque 
etiam effecerimus, uti omnia ex fide refponderent, ne inepta peregri. 
nitas, ne grecula: ufquam figure, nififi quse jam pro receptis habentur, 
latinam quafi polluerent cailitatem ; ut eadem propemodum effet lingua 
Utriufque perfpicuitas, eaedcmque munditiae, idem utrobique fenfus 
atquc indoles, nulla vocuro morofitas, nulla anxietas. 

' ' Pol. in prnsfat. Ed. Aid. 1498. 
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to tranflate the Iliad into Latin hexameter verfe (<v). 
Whoever is acquainted with the great extent of 
his powers, and the peculiar energy of his Latin 
compofitions, will regret that of this monument 
of his induflry not a veftige remains. That he had 
made a conftderable progrefs in this work, appears 
from many authorities; and there is even reafon 
to believe, that his perfeverance finally overcame 
the difficulties of his undertaking. Ficino, writing 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and congratulating him on 
the fuccefs of his attention to liberal ftudies, par- 
ticularly adverts to the protection afforded by 
him to Politiano, of whofe tranflation of the Grecian 
bard he fpeaks in thofe terms of florid adulation 
which too frequently chara&erize his letters ( b ). 

(а) An epitome of the Iliad in Latin verfe, under the fiflitious 
name of Pindar the Theban, is amongft the MSS. of the Laurentian 
Lib. Plut. xxxviii. Cod. xii. 2. and has alfo been published in the 
Ed. of Homer by Spondanus Bad, i 583 . Another tranflation of the 
Grecian bard is faid to have been executed in the fifteenth century, 
by Niccolo Valla, who died at twenty-one years of age. P. Cortef. 
de Horn. dofl. p. 46. Valerian, de Literal. Inf el. lib. ii. A tranfla- 
tion of the Iliad into Latin profe, by Lorenzo Valla, was published 
at Brefcia 1474, and Lorenzo ivas accufed of having availed himfeif 
of a tranflation made a century before, by Leontius Pilatus, which 
tranflation has alfo been inferibed toPetrarca. Hod.de Grtec.ittujl.p. 10. 

(б) “ Divites alii ferine orancs miniftros nutriunt voluptatum; Tu 
“ facerdotes mufarum nutris: perge precor mi Laurcnti; nam illi 
** voluptatum fervi evadent, tu vero mufarum delitiae. Summus ' 
“ mufarum facerdos, Homcrus, in Italiam, te duce, venit. Et qui 
“ haflenus circum vagus S: mendicus fuit tandem apud te dulce 
“ holpitiura reperit. Nutris domi Homericum ilium adolefccntem, 
" Angclum Politianum, qui graecam Ilomeri perfonam lalinis colori- 
(• bus exprimat. Exprimit jam, atque id quod mirum eft in tarn 
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Another contemporary author has however plainly 
indicated that Politiano completed his important 
talk. [a), to the progrefs of which he has occafionally 
adverted in his own works [b). Whether his youthful 
labors (ell a facrifice to the feverity of his riper 
judgment, or perilhed in the general difperfion of the 
Medicean Library, of which he lived to be a witnefs, 
is a qucflion which mud yet remain undecided. 

The early part of the fifteenth century was 
diflinguiflied by a warm admiration of the writ- 
ings of the ancients, and an extreme avidity to 
polfefs them. This was fucceeded, as might be 
expeded , by an attention to the accuracy of 

“ tenerc aetati, ita exprimit lit nitx quis gracura fuille Homerum 
“ noverit, duliitaturus (it, e duobus uter naturalis fit k. utcr pidiue 
11 Hornems, k. c.” Fie. Ep. lib. i. 

(<z) Amongll the Latin poems of AlelTandro Braccio, the contem- 
porary and friend of Politiano, and well known by his tranfiation of 
she works of Appian, is the following epigram: 

“ AD LAURENTIUM MEDICEM. 

“ Tempora noftra tibi multum debentia Laurens, 

“ Non minus hoc debent, nobile propter opus, 

“ Maeonium, duce te quod nuper 8c aufpice, vatem, 

“ Convertit I.atios Angelus in nurheros, 

“ Cumque decore fuo cum majeilate legendum, 

“ Dat nobis qualcm Gnecia dodia legit, 

" Ut dubites Latius malit quam Grtecus Homerut 
“ Effe, magis patrius hunc nili vincat amor.” 

Band. Cat. Laur. lib. iii. 780. 

(6) “ Nam & ego is fum qui ab ineunte adolefcentia, ita hujus 
“ eminentiilimi poet® (Indio ardoreque flagraverim, ut non modo 
" turn totum legendo olfecerim, pceneque contrivcrim, fed juvenili 
“ qaodam, ac prope temerario aufu, vertere etiam in Latinum 
“ tertfaTerim.” Pol, Oral, in Eetp. Homeri in op. Aid. i4gS. 
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the text, and an ardent defire of transfufing 
their beauties into a language more generally- 
known. Towards the latter part of the century 
a further progress was made; and from com- 
menting, and tranflating, the Italians began to 
emulate thele remains of ancient genius. Ihofe 
who diflinguifhed themfelves during the time of 
Cofmo, and Piero de’ Medici, have already at- 
tracted fome fhare of our notice ; but it muff in 
general be acknowledged, that although their labors 
exhibit at times a tolerable knowledge of the me- 
chanical parts of learning, and have the body and 
form of poetic compofition, yet the animating 
fpirit that fhould communicate life and motion is 
fought for in vain ; or if it be any where difcover- 
able, is only to be found in the licentious produc- 
tions of Beccatelli («). Of that kind of compofition 
which may be called claflical, modern Italy had 
feen no examples. The writings of Landino, of 
which fpecimens have been already given, are 
however entitled to fome fliare of approbation ; 
and if they be not marked by any powerful 
efforts of imagination, nor remind us ftrongly of 
the ancient authors, they poflefsa flow of language, 
and facility of dicflion and verification, much 
fuperior to his predecefl’ors. A further proficiency 
was made by Naldo Naldio, or Naldo de Naldis , the 
friend of Ficino and Politiano, and the frequent 
panegyrifl of the Medici (6). The poem of Ugolino 

(а) v. ante , v. I. p. 55 . 

(б) The po ms of Naldio are printed in the SeltSa Poemata 
Italorum, v, vi. p. 412. of thefe the firil is addreiled, Ad Petrunt 
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Verini, “ De llluflratione Urbis Florentie,” is per- 
haps more eftimable for the authenticity of the 
information it communicates, than for its poetical 
excellence, yet Verini has left other teflimonies 
that entitle him to rank with the firft Latin poets 
of his age (a). Thefe pieces are principally devoted 

* v 

Medicem in obitu magni Cofmi ejus genii oris, qui vere dum vixit 
ojilimut Parens cognominatus fuit. An extract from this piece in 
the Appendix, No. LVI. will fufficiently show, that Naldio was pof- 
feffed of no inconfiderable talents for Latin poetTy. Another of the 
poems of Naldio is addreffed to Annalena, a nun, probably the filter- 
In-law of Bernardo Pulci ( v. ante, vol. i. p. afro.), in which the poet 
laments the death of Albiera Albizzi, the wife of Sigifmundo Stufa, 
on whole death Politiano has alfo left a beautiful Latin elegy. It is 
probable there were two fuccelfive authors of this name, whofe works 
are inferred in the Carmina ilhijl. it can fcarcely be fuppofed that 
the fame pcrfon who addreffed himfelf to Piero on the death of his 
father in 1464, and had before written a poem to Cofmo on the death 
of his fon John, should be the author of the pieces in this colleilion 
which are infcribed to Leo X. who did not enter on his pontificate 
till i 5 t 3 . Politiano has left the following commendatory epigram 
•n the writings of Naldio: ^ * 

Dum eelebrat Medicem Naldus, dum laudat amicam, 

Et pariter gemino raptus amore canit, 

Tam lepidum unanimes illi ornavere libellum, 

Phoebus, Amor, Pallas, Gratia, Mufa, Fides. 

(a) The example of Landino in affixing to his poetical labors the 
name of his miflrefs (v. ante, vol. i. p. 91.) was followed by Verini, 
who gave the title of Flametta to his two books of Latin elegies, 
which he infcribed to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and which yet remain in 
the Laurentian Library ( Pint, xxxix. cod. 42.). Bandini fuppofes 
that Landino, as well as many other learned men of thofe times, had 
a real objefl of his paffion, for which he gives a very fatisfaftory 
reafon. “ Neque hoc nomen fiflum effe crediderim, quum revera 
“ mihi compertum fit, illius aevi litteratos viros, at rumc quaqug. 
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to the praifes of the Medici, and frequently advert 
to the characters of Lorenzo and Giuliano, and to 
the circumfhnces of the times ( a ). 

In Michael Verini, the fon of Ugolino, we have 
a furprifing inflance of early attainments in learning. 
He was born in 14.65 ; and although he died at the 
age of feventeen years, yet in that fliort fpace of 
time he had obtained the admiration, and con- 
ciliated the efteem of his learned contemporaries. 
His principal work is a collection of Latin di/licha t 
which exhibit great facility both of invention and 
expreffion, and an acquaintance with human life 
and manners far beyond his years. His Latin 
letters, of which a large collection is preferved in 
the Laurentian Library (ft), and which are chiefly 
addrefled to his father, are as honorable to the 
paternal kindnefs of the one, as to the filial af- 
fection of the other. His death is faid to have 
been occafioned by his repugnance to obey the 
prefcription of his phyficians, who recommended 
an experiment which it feems his modefty did 
not approve, and he fell a facrifice to his per- 

“ accidit, puellas in deliciis habuifle plurinwm, in earumque laudem 
n carmina, ad inflar ilia Ovidii qute amatoria nuncupantur, cxarafle.'’ 
Band. Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. iso. 

(а) In the Laurentian Library (Plut. xxvi. cod. 81.) is preferved 
a poem by Ugolino, to which he has given the name of Paradifus. 
On his imaginary excurfion to the celeftial regions, the poet meets 
with Cofmo de’ Medici, who converfes with him at great length on 
the affairs of Florence, and particularly on the fituation of his own 
family. 

(б) Pint, lxxxx. cod. 98. From thefe letters Bandini has in his 
valuable catalogue given copious extracts, t> iii. p, 462, dr Jeg. 
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tinacions chaftity (a). From his letters it appears 
that both he and his father lived on terms of 
intimacy and friendfliip with Landino, Bartolomeo 
Fontio, and Politiano, and that Lorenzo de’ Medici 
occafionally palled a leifure hour in convivial 
intercourfe with this learned family (A). 

The reputation acquired by the Florentines 
in the cultivation of Latin poetry Simulated the 
exertions of other Italian fcholars. On the me- 
morable occafion of the confpiracy of the Pazzi, 
Platinus Platus, a Milanefe, addreBed to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici a copy of verfes, which obtained his 

(а) This event lias been commemorated both in verfe and profe, 
in Latin and Italian, by many contemporary authors. (e. App. 
j No. LVII.) Verini is not the only inftance of the kind on record. 
If we may believe Ammirato, the death of the cardinal of Lisbon 
in 1459 was oceafioned by a fimilar circumftance. Amm. IJl. Fior, 
f. Hi. p. 89. That fuch a remedy had been preferibed to Verini, is 
apparent from the following aflcQing palTage in one of his letters: 

* Infuperabilis me valitudo confecit, membra ut lint pallore macieque 
•* deformia; nocle crucior, die non quiefco, 8c quod me aciiustorquet, 

in tanto dolorc fpes nulla falutis. Quamquam medici, Sc tota 
" domus, 8c amici, nihil pericli alterant, deprthendo tamen tacitos 

* in rultu timores, lufpiria, murmur, tacitumitalem, masroris cunila 

* figna profpicio; fed cui notior morbus qtiam mihi ? Quidquid ac- 
“ ciderit, utinam forti animo feramus; fcio nuhi nullum de vita faclum 

* rellare pauiitendum, nili quod potueram valitudim confulere lapien- 
♦* tius; verum mihi pudor, vel potius ru/licitas obfuit — vale.” 

(б) “ Fingit Horaerus Jovem ipfum, aliolque Deos, Olympo reliOo, 
** apud Etliiopas divertifle, coenalfe, lulifTe : Auguftum eti«m orbis 
— terrarum principcm, apud piivatos line ullo apparatu caniiaffe : 
•• fed cur vetera? Laurentius Medices urbis nollra; facile piimus, 

* apud patrem meum pranlus eft nonnumquam,” &C. 

Mia. Ver. Ep. i 5 . ad Sim. Canijianum, ap. Band. Cat. e. iii. 

p. 4*5. 
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warm approbation (a). The exertions of Lorenzo 
in eftablifhing the academy at Pifa gave rife to a 
poem of greater merit and importance, by Carolus 
de Maxim is (Z>). To the authors before mentioned 
we may add the names of Cantalicio, J\icodemo 
Folengi» Aleffandro Braccio, and Aurelio Angurelli, 
all of whom have cultivated Latin poetry with 
different degrees of fuccefs, and have' addrefled 
foine portion of their works to Lorenzo de’ Medici 
to which the reader may not be difpleafed to 
refer (c). 

(а) Laurentius Medices, quanta voluptate adficcretur in perlegendis 

poeticis ejufdcm (Plati) lucubrationibus, quantoque ilium in pretio 
laberet, tcftatus eft in epiftola ad ipfum fcripta, ob acceptum ex ejus 
carminibus non mediocre doloris levamen in nefaric patrata fratris 
fui ca^e: ait enim, “ vetus eft yerbum, mi Platine, injuavem ejje in 
“ ludu mujicam : ego vero tuis perleftis verficulis, re ipfa reperl 

* nihil tarn maxime ad folatium facere quam muficam.” Sazius in 
Uiji . Utteraria Ty/iogr. Mtdiol, ap. Band, in Cat. Bib. Lour. v. ii. 
p. tg3. Thefe verfcs are published in the SeleO. Poem. Ital. v. vii. 
p. *56. 

(б) DE STUDIO PISAN AE URBIS ET EJUS SITUS MAXIMA PEUCITAT* 

ad laurentium medicem. This piece is prefcrved in the Laurcntian 
Library (Pint, lxxxxi. cod. 46. v. Band. Cat. v. iii. p. S5o.), and 
contains fo full, and at the fame time fo elegant an eulogy on 
the character of Lorenzo, and particularly on hi s attention to the 
promotion of letters, that I haye given it a place in the Appendix. 
No. LVIU. I 

(c) The poems of Cantalicio are published in the Carmina Illufl. 
Poet. Ital. vol. iii. p. ia3. and are inferibed to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Thofe of Folengi are inferted in the fame work, vol. iv. p. 419. 
Aleflandro Braccio was equally eminent in politics and letters. He 
Was for fojne time iecretary of the Florentine republic, and died on 
an embafly to pope Alexander VI. His tranflation of Appian into 
Italian is yet highly efteened, and forms part of the Collana, M 
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Of all thefe authors, though fome poffefs a 
confiderable fliare of merit, not one of them can 
contend in point of poetical excellence with Poli- 
tiano, who in his compofition approaches nearer 
to the ftandard of the ancients than any man of 
his time; yet, whilft he emulates the dignity of 

feries «f Italian hiftorical works. The Latiu poems of Braccio, 
though very numerous, have not yet been published, but are preferred 
in the I.aurentian Library. Pint. lxxxxi. cod. 40, 41. Many of them 
are inferibed to Lorenzo de' Medici and other men of eminence, as 
Landino, Ficino, Bartolomeo Scala, Ugolini Verini, &c. I have 
before adduced fome lines of this author to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
shall hereafter avail myfelf of an opportunity of producing a more 
extenlivc fpecimen of his works. The following epigram addrefled 
to Poliliano is not inapplicable to our prefent fubjedb 

f. Band. Cat. v. iii. p. 781. 

AD ANCBLUH BASStlSI POLITI ANKNIEK. 

Tanta tibi tenero quum furgat peflore virtus. 

Quanta vel annofo vix queat effc feni, 

Ac tua grandifono reboent quum, Bajfe, cothurno 
Cannuia, magnanimo non nils digna ducc, 

Et tibi fit iocuples oris facundia dodli, 

Teque fuis ditet Gracia litterulis, 

Te precor ad Iongos ut fervet Jupiter anno*, 

Incolumemquc finat vivere poffe din. 

Nam tua Maeonio multum certantia vati 
Carolina quis dubitet, Virgiiioquc fore f 
Atque decus clarum noftra magnumque futurum 
Quis neget.atatis te, memorande pucr? 

Sis igitur felix, nofiri fpes maxima faccli, 

Teque putes nobis charius t-ITe nihil. 

Aurelio Augurelli is more generally known. His poems have 
frequently been published. The firll edition is that of Verona, >491, 
in 4to; the moil corredi and elegant, that of Aldus, t 5 o 5 . Thefe 
pectus rank ia tl)e bait clafs of modern Latin poetry. 

Virgil, 
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Virgil, or reminds ns of the elegance of Horace, 
he fuggcfts not to our minds the idea of fervile 
imitation. Of the character of his writings various 
opinions have indeed been entertained which have 
been detailed at large by Baillet, and ftill more 
copioufly by Menckenius (a). It may therefore 
be fulficient on this occafion to caution the reader 
againlt an implicit acquiefcence in the opinions 
of. two aminent living authors who have either 
obliquely cenfured, or too cautiouily approved 
his poetical works (6). In the attempt made by 
Politiano to reflore a juft tafte for the literature of 
the ancients, it is not to be denied that he had 


(а) Baillet Jugemens des Sfavans, vol. iv. p. 1 8. Menck. in vitit 
Pol. pajjim. 

(б) Tir.iboCchi, adopting the fentiments of Giraldi, aclnotvledges 
that Politiano was polfelied of a vivid genius, of extenfive powers, 
and of uncommon and diverfified erudition; but cenfures his L^titl 
poetry as deficient in elegance and choice of exprclfion. Tirab. 
Storia della Lett. Ital. vol. vi. par. 9. p. 2.^4. Fa'oroni, adverting to 
the Italian poetry of Politiano, insinuates, that the Latin mnfes were 
refetved and coy, to one who had obtained the favor of their filter 
at fo early an ng', by his verfes on the Gioflra ofGiuliano de’ Medici. 
Fair, in vita Laur. p. 1 5 7 . To oppoTe to thefe opinions the authority 
of many other eminent men who have mentioned the Latin writings 
of Politiano with aimolt unlimited praife, would only be to detail 
the compilations of Baillet or Menckenius. But the works of Politiano 
are yet open to the inlpvflion of the inquisitive fcholar; and though 
certainly un qual in point of merit, perhaps according to the time of 
fife at which tin y were produced, will be found, upon the whole, 
*o po fiefs a vigor of fentiment, a copioufncfs of imagination, and a 
cleflical elegance of expn (lion, which, if confidered with reference 
to the age in which he lived, entitle them to the higheft efteem. 

Vol. ii. H 
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powerful coadjutors in Pontano and -Sanazaro (a), 
whofe labors have given to the delightful vicinity 
of Naples new pretenfions to the appellation of 
claflic ground. Nor will it diminiffi his reputation 
if we admit that the empire which he had founded 
was in the next century extended and fecured by 
the exertions of Fracafloro, Vida, Naugerio, and 
Flaminio (6), in whom the great poets of the 
Auguflan age feem once more to be revived. 

(<jJ Giacopo Sanazaro, or, by hit academical appellation, Aflius 
Sincerus Sanazarius, was a Neapolitan, born in the year 1458, and 
equally eminent by his Italian and Latin compofitions. In the former, 
his reputation is chiefly founded on his Arcadia; in the latter, on 
his poem in three boots, De partu Virginis, which is allowed, how- 
ever, to be greatly blemished by the introduction of the pagan deities 
to the myflenes of the Chriftian religion. 

(4) I cannot mention thefc names without regretting the limits to 
which I am ncceflarily confined. The rivals of Virgil, of Ovid, and 
of Catullus, ought not, in a wort that touches on the rife of letters, 
to he commemorated at the foot of a page. The Syphilis of Fracafloro, 
/ice tie Alorbo Gallico, though an unpromifing fubjeef, is beyond 
comparifon the fined Latin poem that has appeared iiucc the times 
of the ancients. The writings of Vida are more generally tnown, 
and would be entitled to higher applaufe, if they did not frequently 
difeover to the claffical reader an imitation of the ancients that borders 
on fervility. Naugerio was a noble Venetian, who died young on 
an embafiy from the republic. In his lad moments he deftroyed all 
his writings then in his poffcfiion, as not being fufficicntly correct for 
the public eye ; but the few that had been previoufly didributed among 
his friends were colle£led and published by them after his death, and 
breathe the true fpirit of poetry. In Flaminio we have the dmplicity 
and tendernefs of Catullus, without his iicentiodfnefs. To thofc who 
are acquainted with his writings, it will not be thought extravagant 
to aflert, that many of them, in the fpecics of compoution to which 
they are confined, were never excelled. The quedion addrefled by 
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Whilft the ftudy of polite literature was thus 
emerging from its ftate of reptile torpor, the other 
fciences felt the effects of the fame invigorating 
beam; and the city of Florence, like a fheltered 
garden in the opening of fpring, re-echoed with 
the earlieft founds of returning animation. The 
Platonic academy exifted in full fplendor, and 
ferved as a common bond to unite, at hated 
intervals, thofe who had fignalized themfelves by 
fcientific or literary purfuits. The abfurd preten- 
fions of judicial affrology were freely examined 
and openly expofed ; and obfervation and expe- 
riment were at length fubflituted in the place of 
conje&ure and of fraud (a). Paolo Tofcanelli had 
already erefled his celebrated Gnomon (6). Lo- 
renzo da Volpaja conflru&ed for Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
a clock, or piece of mechanifm, which not only 

him to a friend, refpeCling the writings of Catullus, “ Quando leggetc — 
" non vi fentite voi liquefare il cuore di dolcezza?” may with con- 
fidence be repeated to all thofe who are converfant with his works. 

(а) Pico of Mirandula was one of the firft who entered the lifts 
againft this formidable adverfary of real knowledge, in his treatife in 
twelve books, adverjut AJlrologos, which is found in the general 
collection of his works. Vein 1498. 

(б) This Gnomon, which has juftiy been denominated the nobleft 
aftronomical inftrument in the world, was ereCled by Tofcanelli, about 
the year 1480, for the purpofe of determining the folfticcs, and thereby 
afeertaining the feafts of the Romish church. It is fixed in the cupola 
of the church ofS. Maria del fiore, at the height of 977 Parifian feet. 
A fmall orifice tranfmits from that diftance the rays of the fun to a 
marble flag, placed in the floor of the church. This inftrument was, 
in the prefent century, corrected and improved at the inftance of M. 
»le la Condamine, who acknowledges it to be a Unking proof of the 
capacity and extended views of its author. 
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marked the hour of the day, but the motions of 
the fun and of the planets, the eclipfes, the figns 
of the zodiac, and the whole revolutions of the 
heavens (a). A laudable attempt was made by 
Francefco Berlinghieri to facilitate the ftudy of 
geography, by uniting it with poetry (<!»). In me- 
taphyfics feveral treatifes made their appearance, 
fome of which are infcribed by their authors to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (c). His efforts to promote 
the important fcience of medecine, and to refeue 
it from the abfurdities in which it was enveloped 
are acknowledged bv feveral of its moll eminent 
profeflors, who cultivated it on more rational 
principles, and have attributed their proficiency 

(a) Politiano has left a very particular defeription ofthiscuriouspicce 
of machinery. Ep. lib. iv. Ep. 8. A lingular fpeftacle wasalfo devifed by 
Lorenzo de* Medici for theaniufement of the populace, a memorial of 
which is preferred in a poem by Naldio, Carm. Iilujl. v. yi. p. 406. 
entitled Elegia in Jeptcm Stellas errantes jub Humana [petit per urbem 
Elorentinam curribm a Laurentio Metlicc Putrid Patre duel jujj'as, 
more triumphantium. From this poem we learn that the planets were 
perfonified and diftinguislied by tluir proper attiibutes, and that they 
performed their evolutions to the found ofmuQc, with verfes expla- 
natory of their motions and fuppofed qualities. 

Ncc tantum fignis quot eraut ea fulcra certis 
Momlrafii, Medicos, qua fpecieque forent, 

Dulcibus at numeris ftuvi modulatus ab ore 
Singula quid faciant pitccipis arte cani. 

( 4 ) The Geografia of Berlinghieri was published with maps at 
Florence in the year 14S0. \ 

( c ) Niccolo Fulginato addreffed to I.orenzo his treatife lie Tdeis, 
which yet remains in mamifcript in tlie Lauventian Library. Pint. 
Ixxxii. cod. 2a. Band. Cat. in. 201. and Leonardo Nogarola a work: 
entitled Tie Immortalitate anime. Plut. Ixxxiii. cod. 22. Band. 

Cat. iii. 2 1 9. 
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to his bounty (a). In the pra&ice and theory of 
mufic, Antonio Squarcialupi excelled all his pre- 
deceffors ; and Lorenzo i's faid to have written a 
poem in his praife 1 b ). His "liberality was emulated 
by many other illuflrious citizens who were allied 
to him by affinity, or attached by the ties of 
friendfhip and of kindred ltudies, and the innum- 
erable literary works of this period, the production 
of Florentine authors, evince the fuccefs that 
attended their exertions. Or thefe works many 
yet hold a high rank, not only for practical know- 
ledge, but for purity of diCtion; and upon the 
whole they bear the flamp of induftry, talents, 
and good fenfe. And as they may be preferred, 

(a) Betnardus de Torniis, dedicating to Giovanni de’ Medici, 
when a cardinal, his trcatife de Cibis Quadragefiinalibus, thus addref- 
feshim: “ Laurenlius, pater tuus, Revercndilfime Domine, tanla erga 
“ me utitur humanitate, ac tot beneficiis Tornium adllringit, ut filiis 
“ totique domui, perpetuo me dcbere profitear. Deguflavi nutu ejus 
“ medicinakm fcientiam, neque lui cauiTa defuit quidquam, quo ad 

illius apiccm potuciim pervenire.” Band. Cat. v. i. p. 609. In 
the Laurcntian Library are feveral medical works addreffed to Lorenzo, 
as Joh. Calora. Compend. Febriurn. Band. Cat. iii, 42. Job. 
Aretini de Medicina: & lcgum praflanlia, See. ib. iii. 141. 

(b) This I mention on the authority of Mr. Tenhove. “ En fait 
« de mufique, ’’ lays he, giving an account of Leo. Bat. Alberti, 

“ il ne cedait qu’au feul Antoine Squarcialupo. J’ai fous Its yeux 
“ un poeme que Laurent de’ Medicis fit en l'bonneur de ce der- 
“ nier; car quel elt le genre de talents au quel Medicis ne faifait pas 
“ accueil?” Mem. Genial, de la Maijon dc Medicis. lib. x. />. 99. 

I regret that this poem of Lorenzo has efcaped my rcfcarehes. Valori 
relates, that Lorenzo being prefent when the character of this celebrat- 
ed mufician was the fubjeft of cenfure, obferved to his detractors. 
If you knew how difficult il is to arrive at excellence in any feienee, 
you would fpeak of him with more rejpecl. Vul. in vita Laur.p. 4S, 
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both in point of information and compofition, to 
the produ£lions that immediately preceded them, 
fo they are perhaps more truly eftimable than many 
of thofe of the enfuing century; when, by an 
overftrained attention to the beauty of language, 
the importance of the fubjeft was frequently 
negle&ed or forgotten, and the talents of the firfl 
men of the age being devoted rather to words 
than to things, were overwhelmed in a prolixity 
of language, that in the form of letters, orations, 
and critical diflertations, became the opprobrium 
of literature, and the deflru&ion of true tafle. 


CHAP. VIII. 


DOMESTIC character of Lorenzo de' Medici — Accujed 
of being addicted to licentious amours — Children of 
Lorenzo — His conduct towards them — Politiano 
accompanies them to Pi/loia — They remove to 
Caffagiolo — Diffenfions between Politiano and 
Madonna Clarice — He retires to Fiefole, and writes 
his poem entitled kusticus — Piero de' Medici — 
Giovanni de’ Medici — Lorenzo dijcharges his debts , 
and quits commerce for agriculture — Villa of Pog- 
gio-Cajano — Careggi — Fiefole and other domains — 
Piero vifits the Pope — Giovanni raijed to the dignity 
of a cardinal —Admonitory letter of Lorenzo — Piero 
marries Alfonfma Orfxni — Vifits Milan — Learned 
ecclefiafiics favored by Lorenzo — Mariana Genna- 
zano — Girolamo Savonarola — Matleo Bojfo — 
Death of Madonna Clarice — Affaffination of Girolamo 
Jiiario — Tragical death of Galeotto Manjredi prince 
of Faenza. { 

Having hitherto traced the conduct of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici in public life, we may now be 
allowed to follow him to his domeflic retreat, and 
obferve him in the intercourfe of his family, the 
education of his children, or the fociety of his 
friends. The mind of man varies with his local 
fituation, and before it can be juftly elfimated, 
mufl be viewed in thofe moments when it ex- 
pands in the warmth of confidence, and exhibits 
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its true colors in the funfliine of affe&ion. Whether 
it was from the fuggeAions of policy; or the ver- 
fatility of his natural dipofition, that Lorenzo de’ 
INledici turned with fuch facility from concerns 
of high importance to the difcuffion of fuhiefls 
of amufement, and the levity of convivial in- 
tercourfe, certain it is, that few perfons have 
difplayed this faculty in fo eminent a degree. 
“ Hunk not, ” fays Politiano, writing to his 
friend ( a ) , “ that any of our learned allocates, 
“ even they who have devoted their lives to 
“ fludy, are to be efteemed fupeiior to Lorenzo 
“ de’ Medici, either for acutenefs in difputation. 
“ or for good fenfe in forming a juli decifion ; or 
ct that he yields to any of them in expreUing his 
“ thoughts with facility, variety, and elegance. 
“ The examples of hiftory are as familiar to him as 
“ the attendants that furround his table ; and when 
« the nature of his fubjeft admits of it, his con- 
“ verfation is abundantly feafoned with the fait col- 
“ levied from that ocean, from which Venus h'erfelf 
ct firft fprung (6).” His talent for irony was peculiar, 
and folly andabfurdity feldom efcaped his animad- 

(a) Ang. Polit. Ludovico Odaxio. Fp. Lb. iii. Ep. 6, 

(4) Lufufque Salcfque, 

Sed lcftus pelago, quo Venus oru fates. 

Says Jacques Moifant, Sieur de Brieux. v. Menagiana, tom. i. p. 
5g. where the author has traced this fcntiment from Plutarch to 
Politiano, and downwards to Victorius, Heinfius, and de Brieux. 
“ Quelque belle & fine, a u refte,” fays he, “ que foit cette penfee, 
? ufee aujuuid’hui comme clle eft, on n'oferait plus la repeter.”. 
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verfion (a). In the cohesions formed by the Flo- 
rentines, of the mold e burle of celebrated men, 
Lorenzo bears a diflingmflied part ; but when 
expreffions adapted to the occafion of a moment 
are tranfplanted to the page of a book, and fub- 
mitted to the cool conftderation of the clofet, they 
too often remind us of a flower cropt from its 
ftalk, to be preferved in arid deformity. Poffibly 
too, thofe who have affumed the talk of fele£lion 
may not have been accurate in their choice, and 
perhaps the celebrity of his name may have been 
an inducement to others to attribute to him 
witticiims unworthy of his character. Yet 'the 
bon-mots of Lorenzo may rank with many of thofe 
which have been publilhed with importance , 
and read with avidity (b). Grazzini has alfo in- 
troduced this eminent man as amufmg himfelf 

(a) “Quumj'ocabatur, nihil hilarius; quum mordebat nihil afperius.” 

Valor i, in vita, p. 14. 

(£>) Several of them are related by Valori, and many others may 
be found in the Facetie, Motti t Burle, tli diverji Signori, ire. 
Racco/te per Loil. Domcnichi, Ven. 1 5 S S. One of his kinfmen, 
remarkable for his avarice, having boafled that he had at his villa a 
plentiful itreain of fine water, Lorenzo replied, If Jo, you might afford 
to keep cleaner hands. Bartolommeo Soccini, of Sienna, having 
obferved, in alluiion to the defeat in Lorenzo's fight, that the air of 
Florence was injurious to the eyes; True, faid Lorenzo, and that of 
Sienna to the brain. Beinginterrogated by UgolinoMartclli, why herofe 
fo late in the morning, Lorenzo in return inquired from Martelli, why 
tie rofe fo foon, and finding that it was to employ himfelf in trifles. 
My morning dreams, faid Lorenzo, are better than thy morning's 
bufinejs. When Soccini eloped from Florence, to evade his engage- 
ments as profefior of civil law there, and being taken and brought 
back, was committ d to prifon, he complained that a man of his 
eminence should undergo fuch a shameful punishment. You should 
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with a piece of meditated jocularity, in order to 
free himfelf from the importunate vifits of a phy- 
fician, who too frequently appeared at his table ; 
but, for the veracity of this narrative, we have 
only the authority of a profeffed novelift (a). l\or 
is it likely that Lorenzo, though he frequently 
indulged in the licence allowed by the Homan 
fatirift, would have forgotten the precaution with 
which it is accompanied ( b ) , or would have 
mifemployed his time and his talents, in contri- 
ving and executing a hale and infipid jeft. 

Although there is reafon to believe that Clarice 
Orfini, the wife of Lorenzo, was not the objeft 
of his early pafhon, yet that he lived with her in 
uninterrupted affe&ion, and treated her on all 

remember, faid Lorenzo, that the shame is not in the punishment, 
but in the crime. Val. p. 14 . Dorn. p. iat, ire. 

(а) Anton-Franccfco Grazzini, detto II Lafca. Novelle, Ed. Lond. 
i/56. La terza Cena, Nov. x. The argument of this novel is as 
follows: “Lorenzo vecchio de’ Medici da due traveftiti, fa condurre 

* Maeftro Manente ubbriaco una fera dopo cena fegretamente nel fuo 
“ palagio, e quivi e altrove lo tiene, fenza fapere egli dove iia, Iungo 

* tempo al bujo, facendogli portar mangiare da due immafeherati ; 

dopo per via del Monaco bufTone, da a credere alle perfone, lui 

" offer inorto di pefte, perciocclie cavato di cafa fua un morto, in fuo 
“ fcambio lo fa difotterrare. II Magnifico poi con modo ftravagante 
“ manda via Maeftro Manente, il quale finalmentc creduto morto da 
0 ognuno, arriva in Firenze, dove la moglie.penfando che fuffe F anima 
“ fua, lo caccia via come fe fuife lo fpirito, e dalla gente avuto la 
“ corfa, trova folo EurcV.iello, che lo riconofce, e piatendo prima la 
“ moglie in Vefcovado, e poi alii Otto 4 rimefla la caufa in Lorenzo, 
“ il quale fatto venire Nepo da Galatrona, fa veder alle perfone, ogni 
“ cofa offer intervenuta al Medico per forza d'incanti; ficclie riavuta 
“ la donna, Maeftro Manente piglia per fuo avvocato San Cipriano.” 

( б ) Nec lufiffc pudet— fed non incidere ludum. Hor. Ep. lib. L 
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occafions with the refpeft due to her rank and 
her virtues, appears from many circumftances. 
He has not however efcaped an imputation which 
has fometimes attached itfelf to names of great 
celebrity, and which indeed too often taints the 
general mafs of excellence with the leaven of 
human nature. “Such a combination of talents 
“ and of virtues, ” fays Machiavelli, “ as appeared 
“ in Lorenzo de’ Medici, was not counterbalanced 
“ by a fingle fault, although he was incredibly 
“ devoted to the indulgence of an amorous paf- 
“ hon (a).” In afferting a particular defeft, it is 
remarkable that the hiftorian admits it not as an 
exception to his general approbation. Yet it is not 
to be denied, that if fuch an accufation were 
eftablifhed, it would be difficult to apologize for 
Lorenzo, although the manners of the age, and 
the vivacity of his natural dipofition, might be 
urged in extenuation of his mifconduft. In juftice 
however to his character, it muft be obferved, 
that the hiftory of the times furniffies us with no 
information, either as to the circumftances attend- 
ing his amours, or the particular obj eels of his 
paffion ( b ) ; nor indeed does there appear, from 

(а) Hi/1. Flor. lib. viii. 

(б) On lui a encore reprocbS le defaut dcs ames hiroiques Sc 
fenfibles, trop de penchant 1 1‘amour. Je fqai qu’il aiina pro- 
digieufement les femmes, Sc j’ignore comment cette fonree inepuifable 
de faibtelles, n’en fut point unc pour lui. S’il brulait vivement, it 
brulait fenfement; jamais fes galanteries ne firent ombrageaux citoyens, 
parcequ’elles n'influerent en rien fur fa conduite publique. Sa vie 
grave. Sc fa vie badine, etaient tellement feparees, qu'on cut dit qu’il 
j avail deux hommes en lui. 

Tenhove, Mem. Genial, de la Maijon de Medicis, liv. xi. p. 143 . 
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the teftimony of his contemporaries, any reafon 
to infer that he is juftly charged with this devia- 
tion from the rules of virtue, and of decorum («)• 
Probably this imputation is founded only on a 
prefumption arifiug from the amorous tendency 
of fome of his poetical writings ; and certain it is 
that if the offspring of imagination and the effu- 
iions of poetry be allowed to decide, his conviction 
will I)e apparent in almoft every line. It may 
perhaps be obferved that thefe pieces were chiefly 
the productions of his youth, before the reflations 
of the marriage vow had fuppreffed the breathings 
of puffion ; but how hull we elude the inference 
which arifes from the following lines ? 

Teco l’avefli il cicl donna congiunto 
In matrimonio : ah die pria non venifli 
AI mondo, o io non fon piu tardo giunto? 


O that the marriage bond had join’d our fate. 
Nor I been born too foon, nor thou too late! 

Or from thefe, which are ftill more explicit? 

Ma queflo van penficro a clie foggiorno? 

Se tu pur dianzi, ed io fui un tempo avanti, 
Dal laccio conjugal legato intorno ? 

(a) In the poein of Bran Jolini, De laudibus Laur. Medi ( App . 
JVo. L.) the attention of Loicnzo to the dictates of morality and 
decorum, as well in himfelf as others, is the particular fuhjeft of 
panegyric, and that by a contemporary writer. Had the conduct of 
Lorenzo been notorioully licentious, fuch praife would have been the 
fsvereit fa tire. 
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But why thefe thoughts irrelevant and vain! 

If I, long fince in Hymen’s fetters tied, 

Am doom’d to hear another call thee bride.? 

Nor mull it be denied that this elegiac fragment, 
though incorrect and unfmifhed, is diAhiauiflied 
by that pathos and glow of exprcllion which 
genuine paffion can alone infpire(n). Jf in this 
piece Lorenzo be amorous, in others he is licen- 
tious ; and if we admit the production of a moment 
of levity, as the evidence of his feelings, the only 
regret that he experienced was from the reflection, 
that he had in the comfe of his paft time impru- 
dently negleCted fo many opportunities of colltCling 
the fweets that w’ere ftrown in his way (3). But 
ihall we venture to infer, that becaufe Lorenzo 
wrote amorous verfes, and amufed himfelf with 
jeux d’efprit , his life was diffolute, and his conduCt 
immoral ? a As poetry is the flower of fcience,” 
fays Menage, “ fo there is not a fingle perfon of 
“ education who lias not compofed, or at lea ft 
“ willied to compofe verfes ; and as love is a 
“ natural paflion, and poetry is the language of 
“ love, fo there is no one who has written verfes 
“ who has not felt the effects of love,” If we 
judge with fuch feverity, what will become of 
the numerous throng of poets who have thought 
it fufficient to alledge in their juflification, that if 

(а) v. this piece, entitled E!et>ia, in the poems of Lorenzo, pub- 
lished at the clofe of this volume. 

(б) See the piece entitled La ConfeJJlorie, alfo printed among!! his 
poems at the end of the prefent volume. 
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Their verfe was wanton, yet their lives were chajle? 

or what fhall we fay to the extenfive catalogue 
of learned ecclefiaftic?, who have endeavoured to 
fill the void of celibacy, by compofing verfes on 
fubjefts of love (a) P 

Whatever may be thought of the conduct or 
the fentiments of Lorenzo on this head, it does 
not appear that lie left any offspring of illicit 
love; but by his wife Clarice he had a numerous 
progeny, of whicli three fons and four daughters 
arrived at the age of maturity. Piero his eldeft 
'fon was born on the fiftenth day of February 1471 ; 
Giovanni, on the eleventh day of December 1475 ; 
and Giuliano, his youngefl, in I478. Of thefe the 
firft was diftinguifhed by a feries of misfortunes 
too juflly merited, the two latter by an unufual 
degree of profpcrity ; Giovanni having obtained 
the dignity of the Tiara, which he wore by the 
name of Leo X. ; and Giuliano having allied 
himfelf by marriage to the royal houfe of France, 
and obtained the title of duke of Nemours. 

In no point of view does the character of this 
extraordinary man appear more engaging than in 
his affeftion towards his children, in his care of 
their education, and in his folicitude for their 
welfare. In their fociety he relaxed from his 
important occupations, and accuflomed himfelf to 

(a) For this Catalogue, from Heliodorus bishop of Tricca inTheifaly, 
to M. Du Bois doilor in Theology at Paris, the reader may conlult 
the Anti-BaiUct of M. Menage, written by him when upwards of 
feventy years bf age, and the mod fingular inftance of induftyy, wit, 
vanity, and learning that the annals literature can produce. 
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ffiare their pleafures and promote their amufe- 
ments (2). By what more certain means can a 
parent obtain that confidence fo neceflary to ena- 
ble him to promote the happinefs of his children ? 
The office of an inhruftor of youth he confidered 
as of the higheft importance. “ If,” fays he, “ we 
w efteem thofe who contribute to the profperity 
** of the date, we ought to place in the tirft rank 
“ the tutors of our children, whofe labors are to 
“ influence pofterity, and on whofe precepts and 

exertions the dignity of our family, and of our 
“ country, in a great meafure depends (i).” 

Soon after the confpiracy of the Pazzi, when 
Lorenzo thought it expedient to remove his family 
to Piftoia, they were accompanied by Politiano, 
as the inflru&or of his fons, who gave frequent 
information to his patron of their fituation, and 

(a) “ Si dilcttalle d’huomini faceti e mordaci, & di 

“ giuochi puerili, piu che a tanto huomo non pareva fi convenifle; 
“ in modo che niolte volte fu vilto tra i fuoi figliuoli e figliuole, "tra 
“ i loro trafhilli mefcolarfi.” Mac. Hijl. lib. viii. On this fubject I 
mult not omit the comment of the interefling and elegant Tenhove: 
“ £ft-il un fpeflacle plus touchant, que celui de voir un tel homme 
“ depofer 1c fardeau de la gloire au fein de la nature? A des yeux 
“ non vicies Laurent de’ Medicis parait bicn grand, tc bien aimable, 
“ lors’quil joue a croix & pile avec le petit due de Nemours, ou 
*• qu’il fe roule a terre avec Leon X.” TerJi. Mem. Cineal. lib. 
xi. p. 142. 

(&) Si fer<e partus fuos diligunt, qua nos in liberos noPtros indul- 
gentia effe debemus? Et fi omnes, qui civitati confulunt, cari nobis 
funt, certe in primis liberoium inftitutores, quorum indufiria lempiter- 
num tempus fpeftat, quorumque praceptis, confiliis, Sc virtute, 
retinebimus familits Sc reipublicas dignitatem. 

Laur. Med. ad Polit . ap. Fabr. v. i. p. 1 66. 
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the progrefs made in the education of his children. 
Thefe confidential letters enable us to form a 
more accurate idea of the difpofition of their 
author, than we can collect from any of his 
writings intended for publication. Refllefs, im- 
patient of control, concentering all merit in the 
acquifition of learning, he could brook no oppofi- 
tion to his authority. The intervention of Ma- 
donna Clarice, in the direction of her children, 
was in his judgment impertinent, becaufe flie was 
unlettered, and a woman. In one of his letters 
he earneflly requefls that Lorenzo will delegate to 
him a more extenfive power; whilft in another, 
written on the fame day, he acknowledges that 
this requeft was made under the impulfe of paffion, 
and folicits indulgence for the infirmity of his 
temper. The fubfequent eminence of his pupils 
renders thefe letters interefling (a). What friend 
of literature can be indifferent to the infancy of 
Leo the Tenth? “ Piero,” fays Politiano, “attends 
“ to his fludies with tolerable diligence. We 
“ daily make excurfions through the neighbour- 
“ hood, we vifit the gardens with which this city 
“ abounds, and fometimes look into the library 
“ of Maeflro Zambino, where I have found fome 
“ good pieces, both in Greek and Latin. Giovanni 
“ rides out on horfeback, and the people follow 
«* him in crowds. ” From Pifloia the family retired 
in the clofe of the year to GafFigiolo, where they 
pafled the winter ; from whence Politiano continued 

(«) They are given, from the collection of Fabroni, in the Appendix 
to tlic prefect volume, No. LIX. 

his 
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his correfpondenee with Lorenzo, and occafionally 
addreffed himfelf to his mother, Madonna Lucretia 
between whom and this eminent fcholar there fub- 
fifted a friendly and confidential intercourfe. Tliefe 
letters afford an additional proof of the quernlous- 
liefs of genius, and may ferve to reconcile medi- 
ocrity to its placid infignificance (a). “ The only 
« news l can fend you," thus he writes to this 
lady, u is, that we have here fuch continual rains 
“ that it is impoffible to quit the houfe, and the*" 

“ exercifrs of the country are changed for childifh 
“ fports within doors. Here I Hand by the fire- 
* fide, in my great coat and flippers, that you 
* c might take me for the very figure of melancholy. 

“ Indeed 1 am the fame at all times ; at Pneither 
** fee, nor hear, nor do any thing that gives me 
** pleafure, fo much am 1 affe£led by the thoughts 
** of our calamities ; fleeping and waking they ftill 
a continue to haunt me. Two days fince we were 
** all rejoicing upon hearing that the piague had 
ceafed— now we are depreffed on being informed 
** that fome fymptoms of it yet remain. Were 
“ we at Florence we fhould have fome confolation, 

“ were it only that of feeing Lorenzo when he 
« returned to his houfe ; but here we are in con- 
“ tinual anxiety, and I, for my part, am half > 
“ dead with folitude and wearinefs. The plague 
“ and the war are inceffantly in my mind. I 
** lament pafl misfortunes, and anticipate future 
** evils; and I have no longer at my fide my dtar 
“ Madonna Lucretia, to whom I might unbofom 

(a) v. App. JV». tX. 

VOL. 11. I 
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w my cares.” Such is the melancholy firain in 
which Folitiano addrelTes the mother of Lorenzo; 
but we feldom complain except to thofe we efteem, 
and this letter is a better evidence of the feelings 

O 

of Folitiano, than a volume of well-turned com- 
pliments. 

In conciliating the regard of Clarice, Folitiano 
was not equally fortunate. Her interference with 
him in his ofiice, appeared to him as an unpar- 
’Honable intrufion. “ As for Giovanni,” fays he, 
“ his mother employs him in reading the pfalter, 
M which I by no means commend. Whilft flic 
“ declined interfering with him, it is aftoniiking 
“ how rapidly he improved, infomuch that he 
c ‘ read flout any alliftance. There is nothing,” 
he proceeds, “ which I afk more earneftly of 
“ Heaven, than that 1 may be able to convince 
“ you of my fidelity, my diligence, and my 
“ patience, which I would prove even by my 
“ death Many things however I omit, thatamidlf 
K your numerous avocations I may not add to 
“ your folicitude. ” When Folitiano wrote thus 
to his patron, it is not to be fuppofed that his 
condudl at Calfagiolo was diftinguillied by mode- 
ration or complacency. I he dilienfions between 
him and Madonna Clarice confequently increafed, 
tjll at length the intemperance or the arrogance 
of Folitiano alforded her a juft pretext for com- 
pelling him to quit the houfe. By a letter from 
Clarice to her hulband on this occalion, we are 
informed of the provocation which fhe received, 
and inuft confefs that fhe had fuflicient caufe for 
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the meafures flie adopted ; for what woman can 
bear with patience the flings of ridicule (a) ? a I 
“ fliall be glad,” fays lhe, “ to efcape being made 
“ the fubjedl of a tale of Franco’s, as Luigi Pulci 
“ was ; nor do I like that Mefl’er Agnolo fliould 
“ threaten that he would remain in the houfe'in 
K fpite of me. You remember I told you, that 
“ if it was your will he fliould flay, I was per- 
* fedtly contented ; and although I have fullered 
infinite abufe from him, yet if it be with your 
w aflent, I am fatisfied. But I do not believe it 
“ to be fo.” On this trying occafion, as on many 
others, Politiano experienced the indulgence and 
friendlhip of Lorenzo, who, feeing that a recon- 
ciliation between the contending perties was im- 
pradlicable, allowed the banilhed fcholar a refidence 
in his houfe at Fiefole. No longer fretted by female 
oppofition, or wearied with the monotonous talk 
of inculcating learning, his mind foon recovered 
its natural tone; and the fruits of the leifure which 
he enjoyed yet appear in a beautiful Latin poem, 
inferior in its kind only to the Georgies of Virgil, 
and to which he gave the title of Ruflicus. In 
the clofe of this poem, he thus exprefles fiis 
gratitude to his conflant benefadior: 


Talia Fesuleo lentus mediubar in antro, 

Eure fub urbano Medicum, qua mons facer urbem 
M xoniam, longique volumina defpicit Arni. 

Qua bonus hofpitium felix, placidamque quietem 


(a) The letter of Qaii.ce to her huiband is given in the Appen- 
dix, iVo. LXX. 
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Indulget Laurens, Laurens liaud ultima Phoebi 
Gloria, ja&atis Laurens fida anchora mufis; 

Qui li ccrta magis permifcrit otia nobis, 

Aillabor majore Deo. 


Thus flow the {trains, whilft here at cafe reclin’d 
At length the fweets of calm repofe I find; 
Where Fesule, with high impending brow, 
O’erlooks Mxonian Florence flretch’d below. 
Whilft Arno, winding through the mild domain. 
Leads in repeated folds his lengthen’d train ; 

N or thou thy poet’s grateful {train refufe, 
Lorenzo! fure refource of every mufe ; 

Whofe praife, fo thou his leifure hour prolong, 
Shall claim the tribute of a nobler fong. 

Were we to give implicit credit to the teflimony 
of his tutor, Piero de’ Medici united in himfelf all 
the great qualities by which his progenitors had 
been fucceflively diftinguiflied : “ The talents of 
* c his father, the virtues of his grandfather and the 
“ prudence of the venerable Cofmo (a)" Lorenzo 
himfelf had certainly formed a favorable opinion 
of his capacity; and is faid to have remarked that 
his eldeft fon would be diftinguiflied for ability, 
his fecond for probity, his third by an amiable 
temper (6). The fondnefs of a parent was gratified 

(a) Scis autem quam grams multitudini fit & civibus, Petrus 
nofler, non minus jam fua, quam familias gloria ; fcilicet in quo Patris 
ingenium, Patrui virtus, Patrui magni humanitas, Avi probitas, Proavi 
prudentia, pietas Abavi revivifcit: omnium vero majorum fuorum 
libcralitas, omniumquc animus. Pol. Ep. lilt. xii. Ep. 6. 

( 4 ) Valor i in vita Laur , p. 64. 
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in observing thofe inftances of an extraordinary 
memory, which Piero difplayed in his childhood, 
and in liftening to the poetical pieces which he was 
accuftomed to recite to the familiar circle of friends, 
who perhaps admired, and certainly applauded his 
efforts. Among thefe were fome of the whimfical 
produ&ions of Matteo Franco (a). As he advanced 
in years, his father was defirous that he Ihould 
always participate in the converfation of thofe 
eminent fcholars who frequented the palace of the 
Medici; and it was with pleafure that Lorenzo faw 
the mutual attachment that fubfifted between his 
fon and the profelfors of literature in general (£). 
The celebrated epillles of Politiano, which were 

(a) Quin idem parens tuus, pen* lnfantem adhuC te, quaedam ex 
Jiis (Franci caiminibus) facetiora, lidiculi gratia docebat, qua: tu 
deinde inter addu£tus arnicas balbutiebas. Sc eleganti quodam geftu, 
qui quidem illam deccret aetatulam, commendabas. Pol. Ep. ad 
Pet. Med. lib. x. Ep. J 2 . 

( b ) Landino, in his dedication of the works of Virgil to Piero de' 
Medici, thus adverts to the attention of Lorenzo to the education of 
his children, and particularly of Piero: “ Plurima funt qua in illo 
“ (Laurentio) admirer; fed illud prae ceteris, quod in liberis educandis 
“ indulgentioris quidem parentis numquam, optirai vero ac fapientiffl- 
*• mi Temper, fumnia fedulitate officium complement. In te vero 

informando, atque erudiendo, quid umquam omifit? Nam quamvi* 
“ ipfc per fe quotidie admoncret, pranciperet, ac juberet, tamen cum 
*< feiret quanti cilct, ne a Praceptoris latere umquam difeederes, ex 
“ omni hominum doflorum copia, Angelum Politianum elegit, virum 
“ multa ac varia dotlrina eruditum, Poetam vero egregium, egregi- 
“ umque Oratorem, ac denique totius antiquitatis diligentem per- 
“ ferutatorem cui puerilem state m tuam Sc optimis moribus fingendam, 
“ Sc optimis artibus ac difciplini* excolendam tradcret.” Sand, 
Spec. Lit. Elor. r. i, p. 222, in not. 
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collected by their author at the infiance of Piero, 
and to whom they are infcribed in terms of grateful 
affection, bear ample ttfiimony to his acquirements; 
and the frequent mention made of his name by 
t’;e learned correfpondents of Politiano, is a con- 
vincing proof of his attention to their interefts, and 
his attachment to the caufe of letters. Happy if 
the day that opened with fuch promifing appear- 
ances had not been fo fuddenly overclouded; 

Sed zephyri fpcs portavere paternas • 

and Piero, by one inconfiderate ftep, which his 
fuhftquent efforts could never retrieve, rendered 
ineffectual all the folicitude of his father, and all 
the lelfons of his youth. 

Giovanni, the fecond fon of Lorenzo, was deftined 
from his infancy to the church. Early brought 
forward into public view, and firongly imprefied 
with a fenfe of the neceifity of a grave deportment, 
he feems never to have been a child. At feven years 
of age lie was admitted into holy orders, and receiv- 
ed the tonfura from Gentile, bilhop of Arezzo. 
From thenceforth he was called Meffer Giovanni, 
and was foon afterwards declared capable of eccle- 
fiaffical preferment. Before he was eight years of 
age he was appointed by Louis XL of France, abbot 
of Fonte Dolce, which was immediately fucceeded 
by a prefentation from the fame patron, to the 
archbilhopric of Aix in Provence ; but in this in- 
ftance the liberality of the king was oppofed by an 
invincible objection, for before the inveffiture could 
be obtained from tiie pope, information was received 
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at Florence that the archbifhop was yet living. This 
difappointment was however compenfated by the 
abbacy of the rich monaftery of Pafignano (a). Of 
the glaring indecorum of bellowing fpiritual func- 
tions on a child, Lorenzo was fully fenfible, and 
he accordingly endeavoured to counteract the un- 
favorable imprefiion which it might make on the 
public mind, by inculcating upon his fon the flriCitft 
attention to his manners, his morals, and his im- 
provement. He had too much fagacity not to be 
convinced, that the furefl method of obtaining the 
rewards of merit is to deferve them; and Meller 
Giovanni was not more diftinguiffied from his 
youthful afiociates by the high promotions which 
he enjoyed, than he was by his attention to his 
fludies, his flriCt performance of the duties enjoined 
him, and his inviolable regard to truth. 

In providing for the expenfes of the wars in 
which the Florentines had been engaged, confi- 
derable debts had been incurred ; and as they 
had not yet learnt the deflruCtive expedient of 
anticipating their future revenue, or transferring 
their own burdens to their poflerity, it became 
neceflary to provide for the payment of thefe 
demands, Befides the debts contracted in the 
name of the republic, Lorenzo had been obliged 
to have recourfe to his agents in different countries 
to borrow large fums of money, which had been 
applied to the exigencies of the flate ; but it was 

(a) Thefe particulars are circumilantially related in the Ricordi 
•f Lorenzo, who feeras to have intereiled liimfelf in the early promotion 
«f his fon with uncommon earncftnefs. r. App. No. LXII. 
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no improbable conjecture, that the money which 
had been fivi/hly expended during the heat of tho 
Cuntefl would be repaid with reluctance when the 
ftruggle was over. Thefe con fid era dons occafioned 
him great anxiety; for whilft on the one hand he 
dreaded the difgrace of being wanting in the per- 
formance of his pecuniary engagements, lie was 
not perhaps lefs apprehenfive on the other hand of 
dimuiifhing his influence in Florence, by the im- 
pofition of additional taxes. From this difficulty 
he faw no poilibility of extricating himfelf, but 
by the mofl rigid attention, as well to the improve- 
ment of the public revenue , as to the ftate of 
his own concerns. The increahng profperity of 
the city of Florence feconded his efforts, and in 
a fliort time the creditors of the ftate were fully 
reimburfed, without any increafe of the public 
burdens. His own engagements yet remained 
incomplete; but whilft he was endeavouring, from 
his large property and extenfive concerns, to dis- 
charge the demands againft him, a decree providing 
for the payment of his debts out of the public 
treafury relieved him from his difficulties, and 
proved that the afLCtion of his fellow-citizens yet 
remained unimpaired (a). Lorenzo did not how- 
ever receive this m rk of efteem, without bitterly 
exclaiming againft the negligence and imprudence 
of his factors and correfpondents, who, by their 
inattention to his affairs, had reduced- him to the 
neceffity of accepting fuch a favor. From this 
period he determined to clofe his mercantile 

(a) Valori in vita Laur. p. 38. 
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concerns with all poflible expedition, well confi- 
dering, that befides the inherent uncertainty of 
thefe tranfa&ions, the fuccefs of them depended 
too much on the induftry and integrity of others. 
He therefore refolved to turn his attention to 
occupations more particularly under his own 
infpe&ion, and to relinquilh the fluctuating ad- 
vantages of commerce, for the more certain revenue 
derived from the cultivation of his rich farms and 
extenfive pofleflions in different parts of Tufcany. 

H is villa of Poggio-Cajano was, in his intervals 
of leifure, his favorite refldence Here he ereCted 
a magnificent manfion (a), and formed the com- 
plete eftablilliment of a princely farmer. Of this 
fertile domain, and of the labors of Lorenzo in 
its cultivation and improvement, one of his con- 
temporaries has left a very particular and authentic 
defcription (A)' “ The village of Cajano,” fays he, 
“ is built on the eafy flope of a hill, and is at the 
“ diftance of about ten miles from Florence. The 
“ road to it from the city is very fpacious, and 
“ excellent even in winter, and is in every ref'peCl 
** fuitable for all kinds of carriages. The river 
“ Ombrone winds round it with a fmooth deep 
“ ftream, affording great plenty of filh. The villa 

(a) Medirum quid tefla fuperba, 

Carregi, & Trebii; Fefulana aut condita rape 
Comemorem? jures Luculli tefla fuperba: 

Quaeque fine cxcraplo Cajana palatia Laurtns 
/ Aedificat, quorum fcandct faitigia, tanquam 

Per planum iret eques, partefque equitabit in omnes. 

XJg. Verini dc illujl. Urb. lib. ii, 

( 4 ) Mic. Veriryi Ep. xvi. ap. Band. Cat. Bib. Lour. y. iii.p. 4S3. 
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“ of Lorenzo is denominated Ambra, either from 
n the name of the river, or on account of its ex- 
ct traordinary beauty. His fields are occafionally 
“ refreshed with ilreams of fine and wholefome 
“ water, which Lorenzo, with that magnificence 
“ which characterizes all his undertakings, has 
“ conveyed by an aqueduCl over mountains and 
” precipices for many miles [a). The houfe is not 
“ yet built, but the foundations are laid. Its fitu- 
“ ation is midway between Florence and Piftoia. 
“ Towards the north, a fpacious plain extends to 
“ the river, and is protected from the floods, 
“ which hidden rains fometimes occafion, by an 
“ immenfe embankment. From the facility with 
“ which it is watered in fummer, it is fo fertile, 
“ that three crops of hay are cut in each year ; 
“ but it is manured every other year left the foil 
“ fliould be exhaufted. On an eminence about 
tc the midle of the farm are very extenfiVe ftables, 
« the floors of which, for the fake of cleanlinefs, are 
“ laid with ftone. Thefe buildings are furrounded 
{t with high walls and a deep moat, and have four 
“ towers like a caftle. Here are kept a great number 
“ of mofl fertile and productive cows, which afford 
(a) This aqueduft is frequently celebrated in the poems of 
Volitiano. 

In fontem Laurenlii MecUcis Ambram. 

“ Ut lafeiva fuo furtim daret ofcula Lauro, 

“ Ipfa fibi occultas teperit Ambra vias.” 

And again, 

In eumdem. 

“ Traxit amatrices lixc ufque ad limina Nymphas, 

“ Pum jaOat Laurum fsepius Ambra fuura." 
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“ a quantity of cheefe, equal to the fupply of the 
tc city and vicinity of Florence ; fo that it is now 
a no longer neceflary to procure it as formerly 
<£ from Lombardy. A brood of hogs fed by the 
“ whey grow to a remarkable fize. The villa 
“ abounds with quails, and other birds, particu- 
“ larly water fowl, fo that the diverlion of fowling 
“ is enjoyed here without fatigue. Lorenzo has 
“ alfo furnilhed the woods with pheafants and 
“ with peacocks which he procured from Sicily. 
w His orchards and gardens are mofl luxuriant, 
“ extending along the banks of the river. His 
“ plantation of mulberry trees is of fuch extent, 
“ that we may hope ere long to have a diminution 
** in the price of filk. But why fhould I proceed 
“ in my defcription P come and fee the place 
“ yourfelf; and you will acknowledge, like the 
“ queen of Sheba when Hie vifited Solomon, that 
“ the report is not adequate to the truth.” 

Like the gardens of Alcinous, the farm of Lorenzo 
has frequently been celebrated in the language of 
poetry. To his own poem, on the defirudlion of 
his labors by the violence of the river, we have 
before adverted {a). Politiano thus concludes his 
Sylva devoted to the praifes of Homer, to which, 
on account of its having been written at this place, 
he has given the name of A/nbra (b): 

(а) Vol . I. p. 287. anil v. the poem of Ambra in vol. iv. 

(б) Politiano addrefl'cd this poem to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, the 

couiin of Lorenzo de’ Medici, of whom a very favorable character 
may be found in the letters of Politiano {Lib. xii. Lp. Q.). “ Peber 
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Mafle opibus, mafle ingenio, meo gloriaLAURENS, 
Gloria mufarum Laurens! montefque propinquos 
Perfodis, S: longo fufpenfos excipis arcu, 

Pracgelidas du&urus aquas, qua prata fupinura 
Lata vide t podium, riguis uberrima lymphis; 

Aggere tuta novo, pifcofifque undique fepta 
Liinitibus, per qiiaa muito fervante moloflo 
Plena Tarentinis fuccrefcunt ubera vaccis; 

Atque aliud nigris milium (quiscrcdat) ab Indis, 
Ruminat ignotas armcnlum difcolor herbas. 

At vituli tepidis claufi Icenilibus intus, 

Expeflant fotafugendas node parentes. 

Interca magnis lac denfum bullit ahenis, 

Brachiaque exertus fenior, tunicataque pubes 
Comprimit, 8: longa ficcandum ponit in umbra. 
Utque piae palcuntur oves, ita vallus obefo 
Corpore, fus calaber cavea flat claufus olenti, 

Atque aliam ex alia pofeit grunnitibus efcam. 
Ccltiber eccc fibi latebrofa cuniculus antra 
Petforat; innumerus net ferica vcllora bombyxj 
At vaga floriferos errant difperfa per hortos, 
Multilorumque replent operola examina fuber; 

Et genus omne avium captivis inllrepit alis. 

Dumque Antenorci volucris criftata Timavi 
Parturit, & cuftos capitoli gramina tondet, 

Multa lacii fe merfat anas, lubitaque volantes 
Nube diem fufeant Veneris tutela columbse. 


" tur haec filva tibi, vel argumento, vel titulo, nam & Homeri Audio- 
“ fus es, quafique noRer confeftancus, &i propir.quus Laurenti 
“ Mcdicis, iumriii prjecellentifque virj, qui fcilicet Anibram ipfara 
" Cajanam, praiuium (utita dixcriin) omniferura, quafi pro laxanien- 
** to fibi delegit civilium laboium. Tibi ergo pamation hoc quale- 
“ cunque eft, iumcupaiaus, &c.” Pridie nonas Nov. mcccclxxxv. 


I 
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Go on, Lorenzo, thou the mufe’s pride, 

Pierce the hard rock and fcoop the mountain’s fide; 
The diftant Areams fliall hear thy potent call. 

And the proud arch receive them as they fall. 

Thence o’er thy fields the genial waters lead, 

That with luxuriant verdure crown the mead. 

There rife thy mounds th’oppofing flood that ward, 
There thy domains thy faithful mallives guard. 
Tarentum there her horned cattle fends, 

Whofe fwelling teats the milky rill diAends; 

There India’s breed of various colors range, 

Pleas’d with the novel feene and paAures Arange, 
WhilA nightly clos’d within their flieller’d Aall, 

For 'the due treat their lowing offspring call. 

Mean time the milk in fpacious coppers boils, 

With arms upAript the elder ruAic toils, 

The young affiA the curdled mafs to fqueeze, 

And place in cooling Aiades the recent cheefe. 

Wide o’er thy downs extends thy Aeecy charge ; 
There the Calabrian hog obefe and large. 

Loud from his Ay demands his conAant food ; 

And Spain fupplies thee with thy rabbit brood. 
Where mulberry groves their length of fhadow fpread. 
Secure the Alk-worm fpins his luArous thread; 

And cull’d from every Aower the plunderer meets. 
The bee regales thee with her riAed fweets. 

There birds of various plume, and various note, 
Flutter their captive wings; with cackling throat 
The Paduan fowl betrays her future breed, 

And there the geefe, once Rome’s preservers, 1 feed. 
Arid ducks amufive fport amidA thy Hoods, 

And doves, the pride of Venus, throng tby woods.' 
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When Lorenzo was prevented by his numerous 
avocations from enjoying his retreat at Poggio- 
Cajano, his other villas in the vicinity of Florence 
afforded him an opportunity of devoting to his 
own ufe, or the fociety of his friends, thofe fliorter 
intervals of time which he could withdraw from 
the fervice of the public. His refidence at Careggi 
was in every refpedf fuitable to his rank. The 
houfe, which was eretled by his grandfather, and 
enlarged by his father, was fufficiently commodious. 
The adjacent grounds, which poffefled every natural 
advantage that wood and water could afford, were 
improved and planted under his own diredlions ( a ), 
and his gardens were provided with every vegetable, 
either for ornament or ufe, which the moff diligent 

O 

refearch could fupply (6). But Fiefole feems to 

(a) Thefe particulars are adverted to in the following lines of 
Francefco Camerjini: 

Allufio in Villtim Caregium Lament'd Medices. 

Carcgiuni grata; charitcs habitare feruntur. 

Grains agor, chari graiior umbra loci, 

Cofmus lionos, putrixque pater conilruxcrat aedes^ 
Difpofuitque emptos ordinc primus agros. 

Degencr haud tanto natus Petrus inde parenti, 

Curuvit partes amplificare fuas. 

Vixque tibi, Laurens, in tanta mole reliquit 
Quod peragas, nili quod maxima temper agis, 

Tu dignos Faunis Iucos, fontefque Napteis 
Struxiili, & deceant qua; modo rura Deos. 

Band. Cat. Bib. Laur. e. iii. p. 545. 

(5) This was perhaps one of the earliefi collisions of plants in 
Europe, which deferves the name of a Botanical G ird n; the author- 
ity of Sabbati, who dates the commencement of that at Home in 
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have been the general refort of his literary friends 
to many of whom he allotted habitations in the 
neighbourhood, during the amenity of the fummer 
months. Of thefe Politiano and Pico were the 
mofl conftant, and perhaps the mod welcome 
guefls. Landino, Scala, and Ficino were alfo 
frequent in their vifits ; and Crinitus, the pupil 
of Politiano, and Marullus, his rival irf letters and 
in love, were occafionally admitted to this feleft 
fociety [a). « Superior perhaps, " fays Voltaire 
( fubflituting however Lafcar and Chalcondyles, 
for Scala and Crinitus), to that of the boalled 
“ fages of Greece.” Of the beauties of this place 

the pontificate of Nicholas V. about the year i4 r >o, being rejefted 
by our eminent botanifi Dr. Smith ; who gives the priority to that of 
Padua in i 533 . e. Sabb. Hart. Rom. c. i. p. 1. Dr. Smith's Intro- 
dud. Difcourfe to the Tran/ad. of the Linn. Soc. p. 8. Of the 
garden of Lorenzo a very particular account is given by Aleflandro 
Braccio in a Latin poem addrcfTed to Bernardo Bcmbo, and prefer- 
Vcd in the Laurentian Library, Pint, lxxxxi ./up. cod. 41. Band. 
Cat. v. iii. p. 787.; from which catalogue I shall infert it in the 
Appendix, No. LXffl, 

(a) Petrus Crinitus (or Piero de’ Ricci) thus addreffes Marullnsj 
Nuper Ftefuleis (nt foleo) jugis, 

Mcntem Lesbiaco carmine molliter 

Solari libuit: mox teneram chelyn, 1 

Myrto fub virido depofui, & gradura, 

Placuit ad urbem fleOere, 

Qua noller Metlices pieridum Parens 
Handle, hofpitium dulce tibi exhibet, 

Ac te perpetuis tnuneribus fovens, 

Phoebum non patitur tela refumere. 

Laurens Camceaarum decus. 

! C/in. op. Lucd, 1^4. p. 5J >p. 
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and of the friendly intercourfe that fubfifted 
among thefe eminent men, Politiano, in a letter 
to Ficino, gives us fome idea (a). “ When you 
** are incommoded,” fays he, “ with the heat of 
** the leafon in your retreat at Careggi, you will 
“ perhaps think the flielter of Fiefole not unde- 
u ferving your notice. Seated between the Hoping 
“ fides of the mountain, we have here water in 
“ abundance, and being conflantly refrefhed with 
“ moderate winds, find little inconvenience from 
“ the glare of the fun. As you approach the houfe 
** it feems embofomed in the wood, but when 
“ you reach it, you find it commands a full 
u profpeCl of the city. Populous as the vicinity 
« is, yet I can here enjoy that folitude fo gratt- 
“ tying to my difpolition. But 1 Hull tempt you 
M with other allurements. Wandering beyond the 
“ limits of his own plantation, Pico fometimes 
“ ffeals unexpectedly on my retirement, and draws 
“ me from my lhades to partake of his fupper. 
K What kind of fupper that is you well know ; 
“ fparing indeed, but neat, and rendered grate- 
** ful by the charms of his converfation. Be you 
“ however my gueft. Your fupper here fhall be 
<{ as good, and your wine perhaps better, for in 
“ the quality of my wine I fliall contend for 
“ fuperiority even with Pico himfelf.” 

Befides his places of refidence before noticed, 
Lorenzo had large poffeffions in different parts of 
Tufcany. His houfe at Caffagiolo, near the village 
of that name among the romantic fcenes of the 

(a) Pol, Ep. lib. jf, Ep. 14. 

Appenines, 
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Appenines, had been the favorite refidence of his 
grandfather Cofmo ; who, on being afked why he 
preferred this place to his more convenient habita- 
tion at Fiefole, is faid to have affigned as a reafon, 
that CafFagiolo feemed pleafanter, becaufe all the 
country he could fee from his windows was his own. 
At Agnana, in the territory of Pifa, Lorenzo had a 
fertile domain, which lie improved by draining and 
bringing into cultivation the extenfive marflies that 
lay in its neighbourhood, the completion of which 
was only prevented by his death (a). Another eflate 
in the diftrift of Volterra was rendered extremely 
fruitful by his labors, and yielded him an ample 
revenue. Valori relates, that Lorenzo was highly 
gratified with the amufement of horfe-racing, and 
that he kept many horfes for this purpofe, amongft 
which was a roan, that on every occafion bore 
away the prize. The fame author profelfes to have 
heard from Politiano, that as often as this horfe 
happened to be fick, or was wearied with the courfe, 
he refufed any nourifhment except from the hands 
of Lorenzo, at whofe approach he teflified his 
pleafure by neighing and by motions of his body, 
even whilft lying on the ground; fo that it is not 
to be wondered at, fays this author, by a kind of 
commendation rather more firiking than juft, that 
Lorenzo fliould be the delight of mankind, when 
even the brute creation exprefled an afle&ion for 
him '(b). 

(а) Valor, in vita Laur. p. 3g. 

(б) Dcle&abitur maxime equorum curfu. Quare equos plurimos 
faabuit in delitiis, in quibus iilc [uit, quern de colore moreliuai >pnd* 

Vot. II. " K 
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In the year 1484, at which time Piero de’ Medici, 
the eldefl fon of Lorenzo, was about fourteen years 
of age, his father judged it expedient to fend him 
to Rome on a vifit to the pope, and appointed 
Scala and Politiano as his companions. He did not 
however implicitly confide in their difcretion, but 
drew up himfelf very full and explicit directions 
for the conduct of his fon during his abfence. Thefe 
inflrudlions yet remain, and may ferve, as much 
as any circumftance whatever, to give us an idea 
of the fagacity and penetration of Lorenzo, and of 
his attention , not only to the regulation of the 
manners of his fon , but to the promotion of his 
own views ( a ). He advifes him to fpeak naturally, 
without alleviation , not to be anxious to difplay his 
learning, to ufe exprefiions of civility, and to addrefs 
himfelf with ferioufnefs, and yet with eafe to all. 
On his arrival at Rome, he cautions him not to 
take precedence of his countrymen who are his 
fuperiors in age; “ for though you are my fon,” 
fays he, “ you will remember that you are only a 
“ citizen of F lorence like themfelves. ” He fuggefls 

labant, tantae pornicitatis, ut ex omnibus certaminibus viQoriam 
femper reportavcrit. De hoc equo ipfe a Politiano audivi, quod mirum 
legcntibus videatur, non tamen novum, eum, quoties vel aigrotaref, 
vel defeffus effet, nifi a Laurentio oblatum cibum omnem faftidire 
folitum, &. quoticfcumquc ille accederet, motu corporis. Sc hinnitu, 
quamvis humi proftratum, animi latitiam fuilTe teftatum, ut non jam 
mirum fit tantopere hominibus gratum, quem etiam ft-raj dilexerint. 
Valor. in vita, p. 49. 

( a ) This curious paper of private inftru&ions from Lorenzo to his 
fon yet remains, and is given in the Appendix, from the coUe£linn 
of Fa'oroni (No. LXIV.). 
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to him what topics it will be proper for him to 
dwell upon in his interview with the pope; and 
directs him to exprefs, in the molt explicit manner, 
the devotion of his father to the holy fee. He 
then proceeds to the eflential obje£l of his million. 
** After having thus recommended me to h is holinefs, 
“ you will inform him, that your affe£lion for your 
“ brother induces you to fpeak a word in his favor. 
“ You can here mention that I have educated him 
“ for the prieflhood, and fhall clofely attend to his 
“ learning and his manners, fo that he maynotdif- 
“ grace his profefliou. That in this refpe£l I repofe 
“ all my hopes on his holinefs ; who, having already 
a given us proofs of his kindnefs and affection, 
“ will add to our obligations by any promotion 
“ which he may think proper to bellow upon him. 

Endeavouring by thefe and fimilar expreflions to 
“ recommend your brother to his favor as much as 
“ lies in your power. ” 

In whatever manner Piero acquitted himfelf on 
his youthful embaffy, it is probable that this inter- 
view accompliflied the object on which the future 
fortunes of his houfe were fo materially to depend, 
and Giovanni de’ Medici, when only thirteen years 
of age , ranked with the prime fupporters of the 
Roman church. It feems, however, that although 
the pope had complied with the prefhng inftances 
of Lorenzo', in bellowing on his fon the dignity of 
a cardinal, he was not infenfible of the indecorum 
of fuch a mfeafure, for he exprefsly prohibited him 
from afluming the infignia of his rank for three 
years, requelling that he would apply that interval 
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to the diligent profecution of his ftudies. He ac- 
cordingly went to Pifa, where the regularity of his 
conduct , and his attention to his improvement, 
juftified in fome degree the extraordinary indulgence 
which he had experienced ; in confequence of which 
his father made the mofl prefling inftances to the 
pope to fhorten the term of his probation. “ Truft 
“ the management of this bufinefs to me, ” faid 
Innocent, a I have heard of his good condudi, and 
u of the honors which he has obtained in his col- 
“ lege dilputes. I confider him as my own fon, 
“ and fhall , when it is leaf! expected, order his 
promotion to be made public; befides which, it 
“ is my intention to do much more for his advance- 
“ ment than is at prefent fuppofed. ” The three 
years were, however, fuffered to elapfe, and the 
young cardinal was then admitted to all the honors 
of his rank, the inveftiture having been performed 
by Matteo BofTo, prior of the monaftery at Fiefole, 
who has left, in one of his letters, a particular nar- 
rative of the ceremony (a). After palling a few days 
with his father at Florence, Giovanni liaflened to 
Rome to pay his refpedfs to the pope. On his ap- 
proach to that city he was met and congratulated 
by feveral other cardinals, who made no hefitation 
in receiving into their number fo young an affociate. 
By the ferioufnefs and propriety of ins demeanor, 
he obviated as much as pollible the unfavorable 
imprelfion which a promotion fo unprecedented 
had made on the public mind. Soon after his arrival 

(a) Recuperanon.es Fejutans. Ep. cx. As the work does not 
frequently occur, I shall give this letter ia the Appendix, No. LXV. 
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at Rome, his father addreffed to him an admonitory 
letter, as confpicuous for found fenfe as for paternal 
affeclionj but which difcovers the deep policy of 
Lorenzo, and the great extent of his views. This 
letter may, without any unreafonable aflumption, 
be confidered as the guide of the future life and 
fortunes of a fon, who afterwards attained the high- 
eft rank in Chriftendom, and fupported it with' a 
dignity which gave* it new luftre (a). * 

Lorenzo de Medici , 

To Giovanni de' Medici, Cardinal 

K You, and all of us who are interefted in your 
“ welfare, ought to efteem ourfelves highly favored 
**. by providence, not only for the many honors 
“ and benefits beftowed on our houfe, but more 
° particularly for having conferred upon us, in 
“ your per-fon, the greateft dignity we have ever 
w enjoyed. This favor, in itfelf fo important, is 
w rendered ftill more fo by the circumftances with 
M which it is accompanied, and efpecially by the 
“ confideration of your youth, and of our fituation 
** in the world. The firft thing that I would there- 
fore fugg^ft to you is, that you ought to be 
“ grateful to God, and continually to recolleft that 
* it is not through your merits, your prudence, 
“ or your folicitude, that this event has taken 

(a) The original will be found in the Appendix, No. I.XVT. 
" H<ec epiltola," fays Fabroni, “ tanquara Cycnea fuit prudentiflirai 
“ hominis vox &. orationis; paulo cnim poR ille mortem obiviu” Fabr. 
in vita, ii. 3i3. 
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« place, bat through his favor, which you can 
« only repay by a pious, chafle, and exemplary 
« life ; and that your obligations to the perform- 
« ance of thefe duties are fo much the greater, 
« as in your early years you have given fome rea- 
“ fonable expedition that your riper age may 
« produce fuch fruits. It would indeed be highly 
“ difgraceful, and as countrary to your duty as 
« to my hopes, if at a time when others difplay 
« a greater lhare of reafon, and adopt a better mode 
“ of life, you fhould forget the precepts of your 
« youth, and forfake the path in which you have 
“ hitherto trodden. Endeavour therefore to al- 
“ deviate the burden of your early dignity, by 
« the regularity of your life, and by your per- 
** feverance in thofe ftudies which are fuitable to 
“ your profellion. It gave me great fatisfadion 
** to learn, that, in the courfe of the part year, 
“ you had frequently, of your own accord, gone 
w to communion and confeflion ; nor do I con- 
«* ceive that there is any better way of obtaining 

* the favor of heaven, than by habituating your- 
“ felf to a performance of thefe and fimilar duties. 
“ This appear* to me to be the moll fuitable and 
“ ufeful advice which, in the firft inftance, I can 
“ poffibly give you. 

“ I well know, that as you are now to refide at 
“ Rome, that fink of all iniquity, the difficulty of 
“ conduding yourfelf by thefe admonitions will 
« be increafed. The influence of example is it- 

* felf prevalent ; but you will probably meet with 
M thofe who will particularly endeavour to corrupt 
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“ and incite yon to vice; becaufe, as you may 
“ yourfelf perceive, your early attainment to fo 
“ great a dignity is not obferved without envy, 
“ and thofe who could not prevent your receiving 
“ that honor, will fecretly endeavour to diminilh 
w it, by inducing you to forfeit the good eftimation 
“ of the public; thereby precipitating you into 
“ that gulf into which they have themfelves fallen ; 
“ in which attempt the confideration of your 
“ youth will give them a confidence of fuccefs. 
“ To thefe difficulties you ought to oppofe your- 
“ felf with the greater firmnefs, as there is at prefent 
a lefs virtue amongft your brethren of the college. 
“ 1 acknowledge indeed that feveral of them are 
“ good and learned men, whofe lives are exem- 
“ plary, and whom I would recommend to you 
“ as patterns of your condudt. By emulating them 
° you will be fo much the more known and 
w efteemed, in proportion as your age, and the 
“ peculiarity of your fituation, will diflinguifli 
“ you from your colleagues. Avoid however, as 
“ you would Scylla or Charibdis, the imputation 
a ofhypocrify; guard againfl all oflentation, either 
“ in your condudl or your difcourfe ; affedl not 
“ aufterity, nor even appear too ferious. This 
“ advice you will, 1 hope, in time underftand and 
* pradlife better than 1 can exprefs it. 

“ You are not unacquainted with the great im- 
“ portance of the character which you have to 
" fuflain, for you well know that all the Chriflian 
“ world would profper if the cardinals were what 
“ they ought to be ; becaufe in fuch a cafe there 
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** would always be a good pope, upon which the 
“ tranquillity of Chrifl ndom fo materially de- 
“ pends. Endeavour then to render yourfelf fuch, 

* that if all the reft refembled yon, we might ex- 
“ peel this univerfal blefling. To give you par- 

* ticular directions ns to your behaviour and 
“ conversation, would be a matter of no fmall 

difficulty. 1 lliall therefore only recommend, 
“ that in your intercourfe with the cardinals, and 
“ other men of rank, your language be unafluming 
“ and refpectful, guiding yourfelf however by your 
“ own reafon, and not fubmitting to be impelled 
“ by the paffions of others, who, actuated by 
“ improper motives, may pervert the ufe of their 
“ reafon. Let it fatisfy your confcience that your 
“ converfation is without intentional offence ; and 
“ if, through impetuofity of temper, any one 
“ fhould be offended, as his enmity is without 
“ juft caufe, fo it will not be very lafling. On this 
a your firft vifit to Rome, it will however be more 
,c advifable for you to liften to others than to fpeak 
a much yourfelf. 

“ You are now devoted to God and the church; 
** on which account you ought to aim at being a 
a good ecclefiaftic, and to fliow that you prefer the 
“ honor and ftate of the church, and of the apoftolic 
“ fee, to every other confideration. Nor, while 
“ you keep this in view, will it be difficult for 
** you to favor your family and your native place. 
“ On the contrary, you fhould be the link to bind 
“ this city clofer to the church, and our family 
w with the city ; and although it be impoflible to 
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“ forefee what accidents may happen, yet I doubt 
“ not but this may be done with equal advantage 
a to all ; obferving, however, that you are always 
“ to prefer the interefls of the church, 

“ You are not only the youngefl cardinal in the 
“ college, but the youngefl perfon that ever was 
“ railed to that rank ; and you ought therefore to 
“ be the inofl vigilant and unafluming, not giving 
“ others occafion to wait for you either in the chapel, 
“ the confiftory, or upon deputations. You will 
“ foon get a fufficient infight into the manners of 
“ your brethren. With thofe of lefs refpe&able 
“ character, converfe not with too much intimacy; 
“ not merely on account of the circumflance in 
“ itfelf, but for the fake of public opinion. Con- 
“ verfe on , general topics with all. On public 
“ occafions let your equipage and drefs be rather 
“ below than above mediocrity. A handfome houfe 
“ and a well-ordered family will be preferable to a 
“ great retinue and a fplendid refidence. Endeavour 
“ to live with regularity, and gradually to bring 
“ your expenfes within thofe bounds which in a 
u new eflablifliment cannot perhaps be expefled. 
w Silk and jewels are not fuitable for perfons in 
“ your ftation. Your tafle will be better fliovvn in 
a the acquifition of a few elegant remains of anti- 
“ quity, or in the colleding of handfome books, 
“ and by your attendants being learned and well- 
“ bred rather than numerous Invite others to your 
a houfe oftener than you receive invitations. Prac- 
u tile neither too frequently. Let your own food 
“ be plain, and take fufficient exercife , for thofe 
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<e who wear your habit are foon liable, without 
** great caution, to contrad infirmities. The Ration 
“ of a cardinal is not lefs fecure than elevated; on 
<c which account thofe who arrive at it too frequently 
w become negligent, conceiving that their objed is 
** attained and that they can preferve it with little 
° trouble. This idea is often injurious to the life 
** and charader of thofe who entertain it Be atten- ✓ 
c ‘ tive therefore to your condud, and confide in 
“ others too little rather than too much. There is 
* £ one rule which I would recommend to your at- 
u tention in preference to all others: Rife early in 
“ the morning. This will not only contribute to 
“ your health, but will enable you to arrange and 
** expedite the bufinefs of the day; and as there 
** are various duties incident to your Ration, fuch 
as the performance of divine fervice, fludying, 

“ giving audience, &c. you will find the obfervance 
“ of this admonition produdive of the greatefl 
“ utility. Another very neceffary precaution, par- 
u ticularly on your entrance into public life, is to 
“ deliberate every evening on what you have to 
“ perform the following day, that you may not be 

* unprepared for whatever may happen. With 
w refped to your fpeaking in the confifiory, it will 
** be mofl becoming for you at prefent to refer 

* the matters in debate to the judgment of his 
“ holinefs, alledging as a reafon your own youth 
** and inexperience. You will probably bedefired 
“ to intercede for the favors of the pope on par- 
** ticular occafions. Be cautious however that you 
** trouble him not too often ; for his temper leads 
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<{ him to be mod liberal to thofe who weary him 
“ leaft with their folicitations. This you muftob- 
“ ferve, left you fiiould give him offence, remem- 
" bering alfo at times to converfe with him on 
a more agreeable topics ; and if you fhonld be 
“ obliged to requeft fome kindnefs from him let 
“ it be done with that modefty and humility which 
“ are fo pleading to his difpofition. Farewel.” 

As the policy of Lorenzo led him to fupport a 
powerful influence at Home, and as he had fre- 
quently experienced the good effe£ls of the con- 
nexion which fubfifted between him and the 
family of the Orfini, he thought it advifable to 
ftrengthen it; and accordingly propofed a marriage 
between his fon Piero, and Alfonfma, the daughter 
of Roberto Orfini, count of Tagliacozzo and Albi. 
This propofal was eagerly liftened to by Virginio 
Orfini, who was then confidered as the head of 
that powerful family, the chiefs of which, though 
fubordinate to the pope, fcarcely confidered them- 
felves as fubjeifs, and frequently a£led with the 
independence of fovereign princes. In the month 
of March 1487, thefe nuptials were celebrated at 
IMaples, in the prefence of the king and his court 
with extraordinary pomp (a). Lorenzo, on his 
marriage with Clarice Orfini, had received no 
portion ; but the reputation which he had now 
acquired was more than an equivalent for the pride 

(a) Si fece lo fpofalitio in Caftello, nella Sala grande, prefente i! 
Re e tutta ia Corte, con gran cena e feAa.. II Re non poeta fare 
jnaggiori dimoftrar.ioni verto il Sig. Virginio. Bern. Oricellarii Bp. 
Qp. Fabr. v. ii. p, 3i6, 
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ofanceftry, and Virginio agreed to pay 12,000 Nea- 
politan ducats as a portion with his daughter (a). 
On this occafion Piero was accompanied by Ber- 
nardo Rucellai, who had married Nannina, one 
of the filters of Lorenzo, and who has not only 
figualized himfelf as a protestor of learned men, 
but was himfelf one of the molt accomplillied 
fcholars of his time (b ) . 

(b) Extant in Filz. l. I capitoli di matrimonii) tra l’AIfonfina 
de Urunis figlia del quondam Roberto de Urfinis conte di Tagliacozzo 
c d’AIbi, e Piero de’ Medici, comparcnte Virginio de Urfinis fratel 
COnfobrino. Dos fuit Ducatorum Neapolitanorum l 2,000 Fabr, ut fup. 

(c) The talents and acquirements of Rucellai juflly entitled him 
to the honor of fo near an alliance with the family of the Medici. 
His public life has indeed incurred the cenfure of the Florentine 
hifiorians of the fucceeding century, who wrote under the preffure 
of a defpotic government; but it is not difficult to perceive that his 
crime was an ardent love of liberty, which he prefen-ed to the claims 
of kindred, and the expectations of perfonal aggrandizement. Ammir. 
Opufr. vol. ii. Elug. ii. 161. Comment. Hi Nerli. p. 64. His Latin 
liirtorical works, “ De Bello Italico," and “ De Bello Pijano," have 
merited the approbation of the difcriminatingErafmus. “Novi Venetias,” 
fays he, “ Bcrnardum Ocricularium (Oricellarium) enjus Hiflorias & 
“ legifTes, dixifTes alterum SaUu/lium, aut certe Salluftii temporibus 
feriptas." Apotheg. lib. viii. The former of thefe works was firft 
published at London by Brindley in 1724, and again by William 
Bowyer, with the treatife de Bello Pifano, in 17.33. Bernardo was 
alfo a poet, and appears in the Canti Carnajcialefchi as the author 
of the Triorfo della Calunnia. Cant. Camas. p. ii 5 . But the poetical 
reputation of Bernardo is eclipfed by that of his fon Giovanni Rucellai, 
author of the tragedy of Rofmunda. and of that beautiful didaflic 
poem Le Api, which will remain a lading monument that the Italian 
language requires not the shackles of rhime to render it harmonious. 
“ Homme de Gout (fays Tenhove) dans vos promenades folitaire* 
n prenez quelqucfois fon poeme. 
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The marriage of Pier de’ Medici was foon after- 
wards followed by that of his fifter Maddalena 
with Francefco Cibo, the fon of the pope, and 
who then bore the title of count of Anguillara (a). 
Of the three other daughters of Lorenzo, Lucretia 
intermarried with Giacopo Salviati (£), Conteflina 
with Piero Ridolfi, and Louifa, his youngeft, after 
having been betrothed to Giovanni de' Medici, of 
a collateral branch of the fame family, died before 
the time appointed for the nuptials (c). 

“ Ed odi quel che fopra un verde prato, 

“ Cinto d’abeti e donorati allori, 

“ Che bagna or un mufeofo e chiaro fonte, 

“ Canta de 1 ’api del fuo florid’ orto.” 

(a) Thefe nuptials were celebrated at Rome in the year 1488. 
Maddalena, who was very young, was accompanied by Matter* 
Franco, the facetious correfpondent of Pulci, ( vol . I. p. a 56 .) the 
vivacity of whofe charafler did not prevent Lorenzo from feleOing 
him for this important trull, in the execution of which he conciliated 
in a high degree the favor of the pope, and his courtiers. 

Pol. Ep. lib. x. Up. is. 

(b) Vide vol. I. p. *11. 

(c) Befides his three fons and four daughters before enumerated, 
Lorenzo had other children, all of whom died in their infancy, as 
appears by a letter from him to Politiano; who having occafion to 
acquaint him with the indifpofition of fome part of his family, and 
being fearful of alarming him, addreffed his letter to Michellozzi, the 
fecretary of Lorenzo. In his anfwer, Lorenzo reproves, with fome 
degree of ferioufnefs, the ill-timed diflruft of Politiano, and with true 
ftoical dignity, declares that it gave him more uneafinefs than the intel- 
ligence that accompanied it. “ Can you then conceive,” fays he, 
“ that my temper is fo infirm, as to be diflurbed by fuch an event? 
“ If my difpofition had been by nature weak, and liable to be impelled 
“ by every gull, yet experience has taught me how to brave the 
“ llorm. I have not only known what it is to bear the ficknefs, but 
" even the death of fome of my children. The untimely lots of my 
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In the year 1488, Piero de’ Medici took a journey 
to Milan, to be prefent at the celebration of the 
nuptials of the young duke Galeazzo Sforza, with 
Ifabella, grand daughter of Ferdinand, king of 
Naples. The whole expenfe of this journey was 
defrayed by Lodovico Sforza, who paid a marked 
refpeft to Piero, and dire£led that he fhould 
always appear in public at the fide of the duke* 
By a letter yet exifting from the Florentine legate 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici, it appears that thefe nuptials 
were celebrated with great magnificence ( a ) ; but 
amidil the fplendor of diamonds and the glitter of 
brocade, were entwined the ferpents of treachery 
and of guilt. Even in giving the hand of Ifabella 
to a nephew, whom he regarded rather as an 
implement of his ambition than as his lawful fo- 
vereign, Lodovico burnt with a criminal paifion 
for her himfelf ; and the graveft of the Italian 
hiflorians allures us, that it was the public opinion 
that he had by means of magic and incantations 
prevented the confummation of a marriage, which 
while it promoted his political views, deprived 
him of the object of his love ( b ). The prejudices 
of the age, and the wickednefs of Lodovico, fuf- 
ficiently countenance the probability of fuch an 
attempt ; but that the means employed were fo 

“ father when I was in my twenty-firll year, left me fo much expofed 
“ to the attacks of fortune, that life became a burden to me. You 
•* ought therefore to have known, that if nature denied me firmnefs, 
“ experience has fupplied the defefl.” 

Laur. Ep. in. Ep. Pol. lib. x. Ep. 5. 

(а) v. App. No. LXVII. 

(б) Guicciard. Hiji. <t Italia, lib. i. 
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far fuccefsful, as to prevent that circumftance ta- 
king place for feveral months, is an alfertion, of 
the veracity of which poflerity may be allowed 
to doubt. 

Of this princefs an incident is recorded which 
does equal honor to her conjugal affection and her 
filial piety (a). When Charles VIII. of France, at 
the iufligation of Lodovico Sforza, entered Italy, a 
few years after her marriage, for the avowed pur- 
pofe of depriving her father of the throne of Naples, 
he palled through Pavia, where tfie young duke 
then lay on his death-bed, not without giving rife 
to fufpicions that he had been poifoned. Touched 
with his misfortunes, and mindful of the relationfhip 
between Galeazzo and himfelf, who were fillers 
children, Charles refolved to fee him. The pre- 
fence of Lodovico, who did not chufe to rifque 
the confequences of a private and confidential in- 
terview, whilft it reltriCted the converfation- of the 
king to formal inquiries about the health of the 
duke, and wifhes for his recovery, excited both in 
him and in all prefent a deeper companion for the 
unhappy prince. Ifabella perceived the general 
fympathy ; and throwing herfelf at the feet of the 
monarch, recommended to his protection her un- 
fortunate hufband and her infant fon 5 at the fame 
time, by tears and entreaties, earneflly endeavouring 
to turn his refentment from her father and the 
houfe of Aragon. Attracted by her beauty, and 
moved by her folicitations, Charles appeared for a 

(a) Guicciard. Ht/l. d Italia, lib. i. 
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moment to relent, and the fate of Italy was fufpend- 
ed in the balance; but the king recollecting the 
importance of his preparations, and the expecta- 
tions which his enterprife had excited, foon heeled 
his feelings agiinft this feminine attack, and refol- 
ved, in fpite of the fuggeftions of pity and the 
claims of humanity, to perfevere in his defign. 

Having now fecured the tranquillity of Italy and 
the prolperity of his family by every means that 
prudence could diClate, Lorenzo began to enjoy 
the fruits of his labors. Thefe he found in the 
affeCtion and good-will of his fellow-citizens; in 
obfervmg the rapid progrefs of the fine arts, towards 
the promotion of which he had fo amply contri- 
buted ; in the fociety and converfation of men of 
genius and learning; and in the inexhauffible ftores 
of knowledge with which he had enriched his own 
difcriminating and comprehenfive mind. 

As his natural difpofition, or the effeCts of his 
education, frequently led him to meditate with 
great ferioufnels on moral and religious fubjeds, 
fo there were no perfons for whom he entertained 
a greater efleem than thofe who adorned their cha- 
racter as teachers of religion by a correfponding 
reCfitude of life and propriety of manners. Amongft 
thefe he particularly diflinguiflied Mariano da Gena- 
zano, an Auguftin monk and fuperior of his order, 
for whofe ufe, and that of his alfociates, he ereCted 
in the fuburbs of Florence an extenfive building, 
which he endowed as a monaftery, and to which 
he was himfelf accuftomed occafionally to retire, 
with a few feieCl friends, to enjoy the converfation 

of 
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of this learned ecclefiaftic. Politiano, in the pre- 
face to his Mifcellunea, inveighing againft thofe who 
afleCled to confider the ftudy of polite letters as 
inconfiftent with the performance of facred func- 
tions, adduces Mariano as an illuflrious infiance of 
their union. “ On this account,” fays he to Lor- 
enzo, “ I cannot fufficiently admire your highly 
“ efleemed friend Mariano, whofe proficiency in 
“ theological fludies, and whofe eloquence and 
addrefs in his public difcourfes, leave him with- 
“ out a rival. The lelfuns which he inculcates 
“ derive additional authority from his acknowled- 
“ ged difintereftednefs, and from the feverity of his 
** private life; yet there is nothing morofe in his 
“ temper, nothing unpleafingly auflere; nor does 
“ he think the charms of poetry, or the amufe- 
“ ments and purfuits of elegant literature, below 
** his attention.” In one of his letters, the fame 
author has left a very explicit account of the talents 
of Mariano, as a preacher (a). “I was lately 
“ induced,” fays he, “ to attend one of his le&ures, 
* rather to fay the truth through curiofity, than 
“ with the hope of being entertained. His ap- 
w pearance however interefted me in his favor. 
£t His addrefs was ftriking, and his eye marked 
“ intelligence. My expectations were raifed. He 
began— I was attentive ; a clear voice — feleCl ex- 
“ preffion — elevated fentiment. He divides his 
8 fubjett — I perceive his diflinCf ions. Nothing per- 
u plexed; nothing infipid; nothing languid. He 
“ unfolds the web of his argument — 1 am enthralled. 
(a) Pol. Ep. lib. ir. Ep. 6. 

Vol. U. L 
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“ He refutes the fophifm— I am freed. He intrcn 
“ duces a pertinent narrative — I am interefted. He 
“ modulates his voice — I am charmed. He is 
“ jocular— I fmile. He prefTes m£ with ferious 
“ truths— I yield to their force. He addrefles the 
u pa(fion3— the tears glide down my cheeks. He 
“ raifes his voice in anger — I tremble and wilh 
w my (elf away.” 

Of the particular fubje&s of difcuffion which 
engaged the attention of Lorenzo and his afTociates 
in their interviews at the convent of San Gallo, 
Valori has left fome account which he derived from 
the information of Mariano himfelf. The exiftence 
and attributes of the Deity, the infufficiency of 
temporal enjoyments to fill the mind, and the 
probability and moral neceffity of a future ftate, 
were to Lorenzo the favorite objects of his dif— 
courfe. His own opinion was pointedly expreffed. 
“ He is dead even to this life,” faid Lorenzo, “ who 
(t has no hopes of another (a).” 

Although the citizens of Florence admired the 
talents, and refpeCted the virtues of Mariano, their 
attention was much more forcibly excited by a 
preacher of a very different character, who poflefled 
himfelf of their confidence, and entitled himfelf to 
their homage, by foretelling their deflruCtion. This 
was the famous Girolamo Savonarola, who after- 
wards aCted fo confpicuous a part in the popular 
commotions at Florence, and contributed fo eflen- 
tially to the accomplifhment of his own predictions. 
Savonarola was a native of Ferrara, but the reputation 

(o) Valor . in vita. p. 48. 
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which he had acquired as a preacher, induced 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to invite him to Florence, where 
he took up his refidence in the year 148S (o), and 
was appointed prior of the monaflery of S. Marco. ' 
By pretenfions to fuperior fandity, and by a fervid 
and overpowering elocution, he foon acquired an 
aflonilhing afcendency over the minds of the peo- 
ple; and in proportion as his popularity increafed, 
his difregard of his patron became more apparent, 
and was foon converted into the mofl vindi£live 
animofity. It had been the cuftom of thofe who 
had preceded Savonarola in this office, to pay par- 
ticular refpe£t to Lorenzo de’ Medici, as the fuppor- 
ter of the inflitution. Savonarola however not only 
reje&ed this ceremony, as founded in adulation, 
but as often as Lorenzo frequented the gardens of 
the monaflery, retired from his prefence, pretending 
that his intercourfe was with God and not with man. 
At the fame time, in his public difcourfes, he omit- 
ted no opportunity of attacking the reputation and 
diminifhing the credit of Lorenzo, by prognoftica- 
ting the fpeedy termination of his authority, and 
his banifhment from his native place. The divine 
word, from the lips of Savonarola, defcended not 
amongfl his audience like the dews of heaven; it 
was the piercing hail, the deflroying fword, the 

(a) In 1489, according to Tirabofchi, Storia della Lett. Ttal. 

¥. vi. par. s. p. 377. j but Savonarola himfelf, in his Trattato cfelle 
Rivelationi della rejb'malione della Chiefa, Vert. i536, (if indeed 
the work be his,) affigns an earlier period. In this work the fanatic 
alTumes the credit of having foretold the death of Innocent VIII. 

•f Lorenzo de’ Medici, the irruption of the French into Italy, Sec. 

La 
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herald of deflruftion. The friends of Lorenzo 
frequently remonflrated with him, on his fullering 
the monk to proceed to fuch an extreme of arro- 
gance; but I.orenzo had either more indulgence or 
more difcretion than to adopt hoftile meafures againft 
a man, who, though morofe and infolent, lie pro- 
bably confidered as fincere. On the contrary, he 
difplayed his ufual prudence and moderation, by 
declaring that whilft the preacher exerted himfelf 
to reform the citizens of Florence, helliould readily 
excufe his incivility to himfelf. This extraordinary 
degree of lenity, it it had no influence on the mind 
bf the fanatic, prevented in a great degree the ill 
effects of his harangues; and it was not till after the 
death of Lorenzo , that Savonarola excited thofe 
difturbances in Florence, which led to his own de- 
flruftion, and terminated in the ruin of the republic. 

Another . ecclefiaflic, whole worth and talents 
had conciliated the favor of Lorenzo, was Matteo 
Buffo, fuperior of the convent of regular canons 
at Fiefole. Not lefs converfant with the writings 
of the ancient philofophers, than with the theo- 
logical ftudies of his own times, Boffo was a pro- 
found fcholar, a clofe reafoner, and a convincing 
orator; but to thefe he united much higher qua- 
lifications— a candid mind, an inflexible integrity, 
and an interefiing fimplicity of life and manners. 
To his treatife De veris animi gaudiis is prefixed 
a recommendatory epiflie from Politiano to Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, highly favorable to the temper 
and character of the author ( a ). On the publication 

(a) This treatife was firft published in octavo, at Florence, bf 
Ser Francifco Bonacurfi. Anno Salutis mcccclxxxxi. Sexto Idus 
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of this piece, Boflb tranfmitted a copy to Lorenzo," 
with a latin letter, preferved in the Recuperationes 
Fefu/ana, another work of the fame anthor, highly 
deferving the attention of the fcholar(o). In this 
letter Bolfo bears teftimony to the virtues and to 
the piety of Lorenzo ; but whether this teftimony 
ought to be received with greater confidence, 
becaufe Boflb was the confeflor of Lorenzo, the 
reader will decide for himfelf. 

Of thefe his graver aflociates, as well as of the ' 
companions of his lighter hours, Lorenzo was ac- 
cuftomed to ftimulate the talents by every means . 
in his power. His own intimate acquaintance with 
the tenets of the ancient philofophers, and his 
acute and verfatile genius, enabled him to propofe 
to their difcuflion, fubjefts of the moft interefting 
nature, and either to take a> chief part in the con- 
verfation, or to avail himfelf of fuch obfervations 
as it might occafion. It appears alfo, that at fome 
times he amufed himfelf with offering to their con- 
lideration fuch topics as he well knew would elude 

l'ebruarii. From this edition I shall give the iutroduflcry letter of 
Politiano. v. App. No. LXVIII. 

(a) This book is eflimablc not only for its contents, but as bring 
one of the finelt fpecimens of typography of the fifteenth century. 

Inltead of a title, we read, gu s. hoc vomjmine habentur varia 
mvERSAgtiE et lonca ex dispersione collegia (juo brevi sub 

T1TULO SUEJICIANTUR AC NOMINE RECUPERATIONES FESULANAS LECTOR 

agnoscito. And at the clofe, recuperationes fesulanas has 
elegantijjimas, opus quitkm aureum & penitus divinum quam 
ca/iigatijjimc ImprtJJit Omni folerlia n.ATO dii benedictis Bono- 
nienfis in alma civilate Bononite. Anno Saiutis mcccclxxxxiii. 
decimo tcrtio kalendas aucustas. Folio. The letter from Bobo to 
Loieiuo de’ Medici is given in the Appendix, No. LXIX. 
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their refearches, although they might exercife their 
powers; as men try their ftrength by ftiooting 
arrows towards the fky. Of this we have an in- 
ftance in the fonnet addrefTed by him to Salviati («). 
** When the mind,” fiys he, “ efcapes from the 
“ ftorms of life to the calm haven of reflection, 
* doubts arife which require folution. If no one 
u can effeClually exert himfelf to obtain eternal 
w happinefs, without the fpecial favor of God. 
«* and if that favor be only granted to thofe who 
“ are well difpoled towards its reception, 1 wifh 
u to know whether the grace of God, or the good 
“ difpofition, firft commences ?” The learned the- 
ologian to whom this captious queftion was addref- 
ftd, took it into his ferious confideration, and after 
dividing it into feven parts, attempted its folution 
in a Latin treatife of confiderable extent, which is 
yet prtferved in the Laurentian Library (£>}. 

Lorenzo was not however deftined long to enjoy 

, (a) Lo fpirito talora a fe ridutto, 

E dal inar tempeftofo e travagliato 
Fuggito in potto tranquillo e pacato, 

Penfando ha dubbio e vuolne trar coftrutto, 

S’egli A vei, che da Dio proceda tutto, 

E fenza lui nulla A, cioe il peccato; 

Per fua grazia fe ci A concelTo e data 
Seminar qui per corre eterno fruttoj 
Tal grazia in quel fol fa operazione 
Ch’ a riceverla A volto e ben difpofto, 

Dunque che cofa A quella ne difpone? 
gual prima fia, vorrei mi foffe efpofto, 

O tal grazia, o la buona inclinazione s 
Rifpondi or tu al dubbio, ch’ A propoflo. 

(6) Georgii Benigni Salviati, in Rhythmum acutijjimum magni 
iMUrtniii Medicis Quae/Uonu Jeptem, tire. Ptur. Ixxxiii. Cod. iS. 
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that tranquillity which he had fo affiduoufly la- 
bored to fecure. His life had fcarcely reached its 
meridian, when the profpeil was overhung with 
dark and lowering clouds. The death of his 
wife Clarice, which happened in the month of 
Augufl 1488, was a fevere fliock to his domeftic 
happinefs. He was then abfent from Florence, and 
did not arrive in time to fee her before Ihe died, 
which it feems gave rife to infinuations that his 
conjugal afledlion was not very ardent (a); but 
the infirm ftate of his own health at this time haji 
rendered it neceflary for him to vifit the , warm 
baths, where he received an account of her death 
before he was apprized of the danger of her fitua- 
tion. From hi* youth he had been afilifted with 
a diforder which occafioned extreme pain in his 
ftomach and limbs. This complaint was probably 
of a gouty tendency, but the then defe&ive ftate 
of medicine rendered it impoflible for him to obtain 
any juft information refpe&ing it. The moft eminent 
phyficians in Italy were consulted, and numerous 
remedies were prefcribed, without producing any 
beneficial effect [b). By frequenting the tepid baths 

(a) Piero de Bibbiena, the fecretary of Lorenzo, writes thus to 

the Florentine ambaflador at Rome; Prid. Kal. Sextil. 1488: A 

hore 14 raori la Clarice. Se voi fentifte che Lorenzo folic bialimata 
di coda per non ellerfi trovato alia morte dclle moglie, fcufatelo. 
l’arvc al Lconi neceffario, che andafle a prcnder l’acque della Villa, 
e poi non fi credeva che morilTe si prcflo. Fabr. v. ii. p. 384. 

( b ) Some of thefe remedies are of a Angular nature. Pietro Bono 
Avogradi, in a letter dated the eleventh of February 1488, advifes 
Lorenzo, as a furc method of preventing a return of the clulore di- 
ronture, or arthritic pains, with which he was afiliOed, to make ufe 
•f a done called an heliotrope, which being fet in gold, and worn oh 
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of Italy, he obtained a temporary alleviation of hi* 
{offerings; but, notwithflanding all the abidance he 
could procure, his complaints rather increaled than 
diminiihed, and for fome time before his death, he 
had reconciled his mind to an event which he knew 
could not be far diflant When his foil Giovanni 
took his departure for Rome, to appear in the 
character of cardinal, Lorenzo with great affedion 
recommended him to the care of kilippo Valori 
and Andrea Cambino, who were appointed to ac- 
company him on his journey; at the fame time 
expreiiing his apprehenhons, which the event but 
too well jollified, that he Jhould fee them no more (a). 

In the year 1488, Girolamo Riario, whofe machi- 
nations had deprived Lorenzo of a brother, and had 
nearly involved Lorenzo himfelf in the fame de- 
flrwftion, fell a vidim to his accumulated crimes. 
By the afii fiance of Sixtus IV. he had poffeffed him- 
felf of a confiderable territory in the vicinity of the 
papal Hate, and particularly of the cities of Imola 
and korli, at the latter of which he had fixed his 
refidence, and fupported the rank of an independ- 
ent prince. In order to {Lengthen his intereff in 
Italy, he had connected himfelf with the powerful 
family of the Sforza, by a marriage with Caterina, 
filler of Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan, whofe un- 

thc finger fo as to touch the skin, would produce the defired effefk. 
“ This,’’ fays he, “ is a certain prefervative again!! both gout and 
“ rheuuutiim; I have tried it myfclf, and found that its properties 
“ are divine and miraculous.” With the fame letter he tranfmits to 
I.orcnzo his prognojiics for the year 1488. dpp. No. LXX. 

(a) Valor, in vita Laur. p. 65 . 
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happy fate has already been related (a). The general 
tenor of the life of Riario feems to have correlpond- 
ed with the fpecimen before exhibited. By a long 
courfe of oppreflion he had drawn upon himfelf 
the hatred and refentment of his fubje£ls, whom 
he had reduced to the utmoll extreme of indigence 
and diftrefs. Stimulated by repeated a£ls of barbarity, 
three of them refolved to affaffinate him , and to 
trull for their fafety, after the perpetration of the 
deed, to the opinion and fupport of their fellow- 
citizens. Although Riario was conftantly attended 
by a band of foldiers, thefe men found means to 
enter his chamber in the palace at the hour when 
he had juft concluded his fupper. One of them 
having cut him acrofs the face with a fabre, he took 
fhelter under the table, whence he was dragged 
out by Lodovico Orfo, another of the confpirators, 
who ftabbed him through the body. Some of his 
attendants having by this time entered the room, 
Riario made an effort to efcape at the door, but 
there received from the third confpiratur a mortal 
wound. It is highly probable that he was betrayed 
by the guard, for thefe three men were even per- 
mitted to ftrip the dead body, and throw it through 
the window, when the populace immediately role 
and facked the palace. The infurgents, having 
fecured the widow and children of Riario, were 
only oppofed by the troops in the fortrefs of the 
town, who refilled to funender it either to their 
entreaties or their threats. Being required, under 
pain of death, to exert her influence in obtaining 
[a ) Vol. 1 . p. 177. 
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for the populace poffeffion of the fortrefs, the prin- 
cefs requefled that they would permit her to enter 
it; but no fooner was Ihe fecure within the walls 
than file exhorted the foldiers to its defence, and 
railing the flandard of the duke of Milan, threatened 
the town with deftru£lion. The inhabitants attempt- 
ed to intimidate her by preparing to execute her . 
children in her fight, for which purpofe they erefted 
a fcaflold before the walls of the fortrefs ; but this 
unmanly proceeding , inftead of awakening her 
alfcflions, only excited her contempt, which flie is 
faid to have exprelTed in a very emphatic and extra- 
ordinary manner («). By her courage the inhabitants 
were however refilled, until Giovanni Bentivoglio, 
with a body of two thoufand foot and eight hundred 
cavalry, from Bologna, gave her effectual affiflance, 
and being joined by a flrong reinforcement from 
Milan, compelled the inhabitants to acknowledge 
as their fovereign Ottavio Riario, the eldeft fon of 
Girolamo ( b ). 

Lorenzo de’ Medici has not efcaped the im- 
putation of having been privy to the aflaffination 
of his old and implacable adverfary ; but neither 
the relations of contemporary hiflorians, nor the 
general tenor of his life, afford a prefumption on 
which to ground fuch an accufation (c) 5 although 

(a) Rifpofe loro quella forte femmina, che fe aveffero fatd perir 
» que’ figliuoli, reftavano a lei Ie forme per fame degli altri; e vi ha 

che dice (quella giunta forfe fu immagiruta e non vera) aver’ elU 
anche alzata la gonna per chiarirli, che dicea la verita. 

Murat. Ann. vol. ix. p. 556 . 

( b ) Chronica BoJJiana. an. 1488. Ed. 1493. 

(c) “ Indignum lane facinu* fuit, quod in Hieronymum Riarium 
“ Camitcm admiifuin eft; cujus participcm Lauremium fuiffe multi 
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it is certain, that fome years previous to this event, 
he had been in treaty with the pope to deprive 
Riario of his ufurpations, and to reftore the terri- 
tories occupied by him to the family of Ordolaffi, 
their former lords, which treaty was frufirated by 
the pope having infilled on annexing them to the 
flates of the church [a). The confpirators however, 
foon after the death of Riario, apprized Lorenzo 
of the event, andrequefted his aflifiance; in confe- 
quence of which he difpatched one of his envoys 
to Forli, with a view of obtaining authentic in- 

*• contendunt, & ab eo ad ulcifcendas prateritorum temporum injurias 
“ comparatum." Fabr. in vita, vol. i. p. 175 . There is however 
great realon to fufpedt that the modem biographer of Lorenzo has 
inadvertently given weight and credit to an accufation, which, if 
eftablished, would degrade his character to that of a treacherous 
affafhn. In vindication of him againll this charge, I muil therefore 
obferve, that of the many accufers to whom Fabroni adverts, I have 
not met with one of the early hiftorians who has even glanced at 
Lorenzo as having been aiTociated with the confpirators, or privy t» 
the prepetration of the deed. Neither Machiavelli nor Ammirato, 
although they all relate the particulars of the tranfaflion, have im- 
plicated in it the name of Lorenzo. Muratori, whole annals are 
compiled from contemporary and authentic documents, and tvh* 
may therefore be confidered as an original writer, is equally Clent oa 
this head. The ancient chronicle of Donato BoiTo, printed only four 
years after the event, gives a yet more particular account, but alludes 
not to any interpolation on the part of Lorenzo; and even RafFaello 
Maffei, his acknowledged adverfary, though he adverts to the death 
of Riario, attributes it only to the interference of his own fubjefts. 
It is indeed a firong indication of the dignity of the character of 
Lorenzo, that a charge fp natural, and fo confident with the fpirit of 
the times, should not have been alledged againft him; and having 
been exculpated in the eyes of his contemporaries, it is furely not 
for pofterity to criminate him. 

(a) Fabron . Adnot, dr Monum . v, jii . j>, 3i6, 
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formation as to the difpofition of the inhabitants, 
and tiie views of the infurgents ( a ), when finding 
that it was their intention to place themfelves 
under the dominion of the pope, he declined 
any interference on their behalf, but availed him- 
felf . of the opportunity ol their diflenfions, to 
rellore to the Florentines the lortrefs of Piancal- 
doli, which had been wrelled from them by 
lliurio [£). That the aifaffins of Riario were fuff ered 

(«) The letter from Lodovico and Clccco d’ Orfi, two of the 
eonfpiiators, to Lorenzo de’ Medici, wiittcn only a few days after 
the event, is inferted in the Appendix, and indifputably shows, that 
although they fuppof d Lorenzo would be gratified by the death of 
his adverrary, he had no previous knowledge of fuch an attempt. 
To this I shall alfo fubjoin the letter to Lorenzo from his envoy, which 
gives a minute account of the whole tranfadlion, and by which it 
appears, that although the pope bad incited the confpirators to the 
emerprife, by exploding liis abhorrence of the character of Riario, 
yet that no other perfon was privy to th.ir purpofe. App. No. LXXI. 

(i) In the attack of this place, the Florentines loft their eminent 
citizen, Cecca, the engineer, whofe skill had facilitated the fucccfs 
of their enterprife. In the Exhortatio of Philippas Rcdilus, addreired 
to Piero de' Medici, in Magnanimi Jin parentis imitationem, the 
MS. of which is preferved in the Laurenlian Library, this incident 
is particularly related; and as the palfage has not hitherto been 
published, having been'omitted, with many others, in the edition of 
Laini, Detic. Erudit. vol. xii. printed from a 'copy in the Riccardi 
Library, I shall here infert it: “ Piancaldolii arx ftrenue noftris re- 
“ cuperatur. Ad iv. vero Kalcndas Maias, nuntiata necc Hieronymi 
“ Ri.irii, Imolie Forliviique Tyranui, Piancaldolis oppidum noftrura, 
“ olim ab eo per fumtnuni nefas nobis ereptum, admirabili quadam 
“ noftrorum celeiitatc, tuo magnanimo Gcnitore piocuranie, ftrenue 
“ recuperatur. In cujus arcis obfidioue, FranciRus, 'cognomine 
“ Ciccha, Fabrum magifter, vir vel in expugnandis vel in defendtndis 
* urbibus tam noltra, quam noftrorum pauum memoria peiilluftris, 
“ fagilta iclus capite, pio patria feliciter pccubuit. ’ The death of 
Cecca is related with fome variation by Vafiaii, Vita del Cecca. 
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to efcape with impunity, is perhaps the beft juhifica- 
tion of their condu£l, as it affords a /hiking proof 
that he had deferved his fate. 

Another event foon afterwards took place at 
Faenza, which occafioned great anxiety to Lorenzo, 
and called for the exertion of all his conciliatory 
powers. If the lilt of crimes and alLffinations which 
we have before had occaffon to notice, may be 
thought to have aifgraced the age, that which we 
have now to relate exhibits an inftance of female 
ferocity, which renewed in the fifteenth century 
, the examples of Gothic barbariy (a). Cy the me- 

“ Coflui, quando i Florentine avevano 1' cfrrcito intorno a’ Piancaldoli, 
“ con 1’ ingegno fuo fece si, che i foldati vi entrarono dentro per via 
“ di mine fenza colpo di fpada. Dopo feguitando piu oltre il mcdefimo 
“ efereito a certc altre caflella, come voile la mala forte, volcndo 
“ egli mifurarc alcune altezze in un luogo difficile, fu uccifo; pcr- 
" ciocche, avendo melTo il capo fnor del muro per mandar un filo 
** abaffo, un prete, che era fra gli avvcrfarii, i quali piu temevano 
1’ ingegno del Cecca, che le forze di tutto il campo, fcaricatogli 
“ una baleftra a panca, gli conficcd di forte un verettone nella tefta, 
“ che il poverello di fubito fe ne mori. 

(a) There is a (Iriking coincidence between this event, and the 
narrative of Paulas Diaconus, upon which Giovanni Ruccellai has 
founded his tragedy of Rofmunda. Alboin, king of the Huns, having 
conquered and flain in battle Comundus, king of the Geppidi, compels 
his daughter Ro/mitnila to accept of him in marriage, with a view 
of uniting their dominions under his foie authority; but not fatisfied 
with the acceffion of power, he gratifies a brutal fpirit of revenge, 
by compelling her, at a public feaft, to drink from the skull of her 
flaughtered father, which he had formed into a cup. This infult the 
princefs avenges, by reducing to her purpofc two of the king’s in- 
timate fiiends, who, in order to entitle themfelves to her favor, 
alTaflinate him in the hour of intoxication. Ruccellai has however 
preferred his heroine from the crimes of proftitution and affalfination, 
and has introduced a difinterefted lover in the perfon of Almachiidt, 
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diation of Lorenzo, who was equally the friend of 
the Manfredi and the Bentivoli, a marriage had 
taken place between Galeotto Manfredi , prince 
of Faenza , and Francefca , daughter of Giovanni 
Bentivoglio, which for fome time feemed to be 
productive of that happinefs to the parties, and 
thofe advantages to their refpeCtive families, which 
Lorenzo had in view. It was not long however 
before Francefca difcovered, or fufpe&ed, that her 
hufband was engaged in an illicit amour, the in- 
formation of which file thought proper to com- 
municate both to her father and to Lorenzo. Ever 
on the watch to obtain further proofs of his infi- 
delity, file found an opportunity of liftening to a 
private interview between Galeotto, and fome pre- 
tender to aftrological knowledge, in whom it feems 
he was credulous enough to place his confidence. 
Inftead, however, of gaining any intelligence as to 
the objeCt of her curiofity, file heard predictions 
and denunciations, which, as file thought, affedted 
the fafety of her father, and being unable to conceal 
her indignation, file broke in upon their delibera- 
tions, and reproached her hufband with his trea- 
chery. Irritated by the intrufion and the pertinacity 
of his wife, Galeotto retorted with great bitternefs ; 
but findiug himfelf unequal to a conteft of this 
nature, he had recourfe *to more violent methods, 
and by menaces and blows reduced her to obedience. 
Bentivoglio was no fooner apprized of the ignomi- 

Who executes vengeance on the king from generous and patriotic 
motives. In juflice to the author, it mult alfo be obfcrved, that the 
horrid incident upon which the tragedy is founded, is narrated only, 
•and not reprefented before the audience. 
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nious treatment which his daughter had received, 
and of the circumflances which had given rife to it, 
than he refolved to carry her off from her hufband by 
force. Taking with him a chofen body of foldiers, 
he approached Faenza by night, andfeizing on Fran- 
cefca and her infant fon, brought them in fafety to 
Bologna. This ftep he followed up, by preparing 
for an attack on the dominions of his fon-in-law ; 
but Galeotto having reforted to Lorenzo for his 
mediation, a reconciliation took place, and Franceft^ 
fhortly afterwards returned to Faenz3. Whether fhe 
ftill harboured in her bofom the lurking paffions of 
jealoufy and revenge, or whether feme frefli infult 
on the part of her hufband had roufed her fury, is 
not known ; but fhe formed and executed a de- 
liberate plan for his affaffination. To this end fhe 
feigned herfelf fick, and requefted to fee him in her 
chamber. Galeotto obeyed the fummons, and on 
entering his wife’s apartments, was inftantly attacked 
by four hired affaffins, three of whom fhe had con- 
cealed under her bed. Though totally unarmed, 
he defended himfelf courageoufly ; and as he had 
the advantages of great perfonal flrength and a&ivity, 
would probably have effected his efcape; but when 
Francefcafaw the eonteft doubtful, fhe fprung from 
the bed, and grafping a fword, plunged it into his 
body, and accomplifhed his definition with her 
own hand. Confcious of her guilt, fhe immediately 
took refuge with her children in the caftle, until her 
father once more came to her relief. On his ap- 
proach to Faenza, Bentivoglio was joined by the 
Milanefe troops, who had been engaged in reinflat- 
ing the family of Riario at Forli. The citizens of 
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Faenza, conceiving that it was his intention to de- 
prive them of Aflorgio, the infant fon of Galeotto, or 
rather perhaps under that pretext to poffefs himfelf 
of the city, refufed tofurrender to him his daughter 
and her family. He immediately attacked the place, 
which was not only fuccefsfully defended by the 
citizens, but in an engagement which took place 
under the walls Borgomini, the commander of the 
Milanefe troops, loft his life, and Bentivoglio was 
made a prifoner. During this difpute Lorenzo de’ 
Medici had warmly efpoufed thecaufe ofthecitizens, 
and had encouraged them with promifes of fupport, 
in cafe they fliould find it neceflary in preferving 
their independence. The fuccefs of their exertions, 
and the difafter of Bentivoglio, changed the object 
of his folicitude, and no fooner did he receive in- 
telligence of this event, than he difpatched a mef- 
fenger to Faenza, to interfere on the behalf of Ben- 
tivoglio, and if poffible to obtain his releafe. This 
was with fome difficulty accompliffied, and Benti- 
voglio immediately reforted to Florence,' to return 
his thanks to his benefactor. Some time afterwards 
Lorenzo, at the requeft of Bentivoglio, folicited the 
liberation of his daughter, which was alfo complied 
with ; and he was at length prevailed upon to inter- 
cede with the pope, to relieve her from the eccle- 
fiaftical cenfures which fhe had incurred by her 
crime. The reafon given by Bentivoglio to Lorenzo, 
for rcquefting his aftiftance in this laft refpeCf, will 
perhaps be thought extraordinary — He had an inten- 
tion of providing her with another hu/band ! 

CHAP. 
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Progress oj the arts — State of them in the middle 
ages — Revival in Italy — Guido da Sienna — Lima hue 
— Giotto — C/iarafler of his works — The Medici en- 
courage the arts — Majuccio — Paolo Uccello — Fra 
Filippo — A ntoni o Polio juo lo — Bo Ido v inetti — Andrea 
da L'ajlagna — Filippo Lippi — Luca Signorelli— Pro- 
grefs of Sculpture — Niccolo and Andrea Pifani — 
Ghiberti — Donatello — Imperfcil flute of the arts — 
Caujes of their improvement — Numerous works of 
Sculpture collected by t he ancient Romans —Refearches 
after the remains of antiquity — Petrarca — Lorenzo 
de’ Medici brother oj Cofmo — Niccolo Niccoli — 
Poggio Bracciolini— ColleClion of antiques formed 
by Cofmo — Affiduily oj Lorenzo in augmenting it — 
Lorenzo eflablifhes a fchool for the fludy of the an- 
tique — Michelagnolo Buonarroti — Ref des with Lo- 
renzo— Forms an intimacy with Politiano — Advan- 
tages over his predecejfors — His fculptures— Rapid 
improvement of taflc—Raffaelle d' Urbino— Michelag- 
nolo unjuflly cenfured- Other artifs favored by Lo- 
renzo— Gian-F ranee fco Ruflici — Francejco Granacct 
— Andrea Contucci— Lorenzo encourages the fludy oj 
Archiietiure—Giuliano da San Gallo — Attempts to 
renew the pradlice of Mo faic— Invention of engraving 
on copper — Revival of engraving on gems and fones. 

T HOSE periods of time which have been mol) 
favorable to the progrefs of letters and fcience, have 
generally been difiinguiQied by an equal proficiency 
Vot. II. M 
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in the arts. The productions of Roman fculpture, 
in its befl ages, bear nearly the fame proportion to 
thofe of the Greeks, as the imitative labors of the 
Roman authors bear to the original works of their 
great prototypes. During the long ages of ignorance 
that fucceeded the fall of the Weftern empire, letters 
and the fine arts underwent an equal degradation; 
and it would be as difficult to point out a literary 
work of thofe times which is entitled to approbation, 
as it would be to produce a Aatue or a piClure. 
When thefe ftudies began to revive, a Guido da 
Sienna, a Cimabue, rivalled a Guittone d’ Arezzo, or 
a Piero delle Vigne. The crude buds that had ef- 
caped the feverity of fo long a winter foon began 
to fwell, and Giotto, Bulfalmacco, and Gaddi were 
the contemporaries of Dante, of Boccaccio, and of 
Petrarca (a). 

It is not however to be prefumed, that, even in 
the darkeft intervals of the middle ages, thefe arts 
were entirely epctinguifhed. Some traces of them 
are found in the rudeft flate of fociety ; and the 
efforts of the Europeans, the South Americans, and 
the Chinefe, without rivalfhip and without parti- 
cipation, are nearly on an equality with each other. 
Among the manufcripts of the Laurentian Library 
are preferved fome fpecimens of miniature paint- 

(a) Vidcmus pifluras ducentorum annorum nulla prorfus arte 
poliUS; fcripta illius setatis rudia funt, incpta, incorapta: poll Petrar- 
cham emerferunt litters; poll Jodtum lurrexcre pictorum manus; utra- 
que ad fmnmara jam vldemus artem perreniffe. Ain. Sihii (Pci 
ii.) EpiJ ?. xi 9. ap. Baldinuc. Notiz. Dec. 1. Such was the opinion 
of this pontiir, who had great learning and fomc tafte. He was only 
xniftaten in fuppaling that he had feen the perfeflion of the art. 

1 I ’ " , 
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ings which are unqueflionably to be referred to 
the tenth century, but they bear decifive evidence 
of the barbarifm of the times ; and although they 
certainly aim at pi£lurefque reprefentation, yet 
they may with juflice be confidered rather as 
perverfe diftortions of nature, than as the com- 
mencement of an elegant art (a). 

Antecedent, however, to Cimabue, to whom 
Vafari attributes the honor of having beer, the 
reflorer of painting, Guido da Sienna had demon- 
Ilrated to his countrymen the poflibility of im- 
provement, His picture of the virgin, which yet 
remains tolerably entire in the church of S. 
Domenico, in his native place, and which bears the 
date of iQ 2 i, is prefumed, with reafon, to be the 
earlieft work now extant of any Italian painter (£). 
The Florentine made a bolder effort, and attracted 
more general admiration. Every new Produdion 
of his pencil was regarded as a prodigy, and riches 
and honors were liberally bellowed on the fortunate 
artifl. His pi£lure of the Madonna, after having 

(а) Thefe pieces have lately been engraved and published in the 
Etruria Pittrice, a work which appears periodically at Florence, and 
contains fpecimens of the manner of the Tufcan artills from the 
earlieft times, executed fo as to give fome idea of the original piflu- 
res. To this work, which would have been much more valuable it 
greater attention had been paid to the engravings, I shall, in sketching 
the progrefs of the art, have frequent occafion to refer. 

(б) Engraved in the Etruria Pittrice, No. iii. Under this picture 
is inferibed, in Gothic characters, the following verfc: 

“ Me Guido de Senis diebus depinxit amenlj 
“ Quern Chriftus lenis nullii Telit agere penis 
a. t>, mccxxi. ’. 

M 2 
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excited the wonder of .a Monarch, and given the 
name of Borgo Allegro to that diflrict of the city whi- 
ther his countrymen reforted to gratify themfelves 
with a fight or t, was removed to its defiined fituation. 
in the church of 6. Marla Novella , to the found 
of mufic, in a folemn proceffion of the citizens (a). 
The modern artift who obferves this picture may 
find it difficult to account for fuch a degree of 
enthufiafm ( b)\ but excellence is merely relative, 
and it is a fuificient caul'e of approbation, if the 
merit of the performance exceed the flandard of 
the age. Thofe productions which, compared with 
the works of a Raffaello, or a Titian, may be of 
little efteem, when confidered with reference to 
the times that gave them birth, may juflly be en- 
titled to no fmall fliare of applaufe. 

The glory of Cimabue was obfcured by that of 
Ills difciple Giotto (c), who from figuring the fheep 
which it was his bufinefs to tend, became the belt 
painter that Italy had produced ( d ). It affords no 

(a) Vafari, vita di Cimabue. 

(A) Engraved in the Etruria Eittrice, No. viii. The virgin is 
feated with the infant on her knee, in a rich chair, which is 
fupported by fix angels, reprefented as adults, though lets than the 
child. The head of the virgin is fomewhat inclined, the countenance 
melancholy, not without fume pretenfions to grace; the reft of the 
piflure is in the true ftyle of Gothic formality. 

(c) Credette Cimabue nella pintura, 

Tenor lo campo; ed ora ha Giotto il gi'ido. 

Si che la fama di colui ofeura. 

Dante, Burg. Cant. xi. 

(d) Manni, in his Illujir. del Boccaccio, p. 414. deduces the name 
of Giotto from Angiolotto, but M. Tenhovc with more probability 
derives it from Ambrogio. Antbrcgio, Ambrogiotlo, Giotto; “ Quel 
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inadequate proof of his high reputation, whfen we 
find him indulging his humor in an imitation of 
the celebrated artift of Cos, and fending to the 
pope, who had defired to fee one of his drawings, 
a circle, flruck with fuch freedom, as to fltow the 
hand of a mafler, yet with fuch truth, as to have 
given rife to a proverb (a). Inferior artifts hazard 
not fuch freedoms with the great. Giotto feems 
however to have delighted in the eccentricities of 
the art. One of his firft efl'ays when he began to 
ftndy under Cimabue was to paint a fly on the nofe 
of one of his mafler ’s portraits, which the deluded 
artifl attempted to brufli off with his hand ( b) ; a 
tale that may rank with the horfe of Apelles, the 
curtain of I’arrhafius, or the grapes of Zeuxis. Boc- 
caccio has introduced this celebrated painter with 
great approbation in one of his novels (c); a fin- 

“ etranger,” fays this lively author, “ aprrijoit d'abord fous les bizarre* 
“ deguifemens de Bijla, Betto, Bambo, Bindo , Bacci , Tani, Cece, 
" Giomo, Nigi, Meo, Nanni, Vanni, Mazo, Uppo, Lippozzo, 
“ Pipo - Guccio, Mico, Caca , Toto, lire, les noms de bateme les plus 
« vulgaircs Sc les plus conmiuns? Les autres Xtaliens fe font toujour* 
“ moques de cet ufage Florentin, qui en elTet n'eft pas raoins rifible 
“ que fi M. Hume, dans fa belle hilloire d’Angleterre, nous entretwuit 
“ de Billy le conquer aril, de Tom Bechet, de Jackey le grand-terrien, 
«« appelle Sans-Terre, des grands Rois Ned. I. dr III. du nom, de 
“ la bigotte Reine Molly, dc la grand Reine Bejt, & de fon cher 
“ amant Bobby Devereux, envoye par elle au fupplice,” 8cc. 

Mem. Gin. tire. lie. i. p. ?>J. 

(a) Divolgatafi poi quefla cofa, ne nacque il proverbio, che ancora 

e in ufo dirfi agli uomini di grolTa pafla: Tujei piu tondo che 10 

<U Giotto. Vafar. vita di Giotto. 

(b) Vafari vita di Giotto. 

(c) Giotto ebbe un iugegno di tanta eccellenza, che niuna cofa da 
la natura, inadre di tutte le cofe, cd operatrice. col continuo girar de’ 
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gular converfation is faid to have occurred between 
him and Dmte (a); and Petrarca held his works 
in fuch high efleem, that one of his pidures is the 
fubjed of a legacy to a particular friend in his 
will [b). Upwards of a century after his death, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, well aware that the moft effi- 
cacious method of exciting the talents of the living 
is to confer due honor on departed merit, railed 
a bull to his memory in the church of 5. Maria 
del biore , the infcription for which was furnifhed 
by Politiino (c). 

deli, che egli con lo flilc, c con la penna, c col pentiello non dipig- 
jteffe, si fimile a quclla, che non limile, anzi piii tolto defla pareiTc. 

Decam. Gior. vi. Nov. 5. 

(a) B’-nvenmo da Imola, one of the commentators of Dante, relates, 
that whilll Giotto refided at Padua, Dante paid him a vifit, and was 
received by him with great attention. Obferving however that the 
children of Giotto bore a great refemblance to their father, whofe 
features and appearance were not very prepoiTeiling, he inquired how 
jt came to pafs that his pictures and his children were fo very unlika 
to each other, the former being fo beautiful, the latter fo coarfe. 
Quia pingo de die, Jed fingo de nofle, faid the painter. 

Manni, Illijl. del Bocc. p. 417. 

(4) Tranfeo ad difpofitionem aliarum rerum ; predifto igitur domino 
meo Paduano, quia & ipfe per Dei gratiam non eget, Si ego nihil 
aliud habeo dignum fe, mitto Tabulam meam five hilloriam Beats 
virginis Maria:, operis Jo£li pi£loris egregii, quae mihi ab amico meo 
Michele Vannis de Florentia milTa eft, in cujus pulchritudinem igno- 
rantes non intelligunt, magiftri autem artis ftupent. 

Vafari, vita di Giotto . 

(c) Ille ego fum per quern Piflura extin £>a revixit, 

Cui quam refla- rnanus tarn fuit & facilis. 

Naturae deerat nollrae quod defuit arti; 

Plus Jicuit nulli pingere nec melius. 
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The merits of Giotto and his fchool are appre- 
ciated with great judgment by Vafari, who attributes 
to him and his predeceffor Cimabue the credit of 
having bnniflied the infipid and fpiritlefs manner 
introduced by the Greek artifts, and given rife to 
a new and more natural ftyle of compofition. This 
the hillorian denominates the maniera di Giotto [a). 
“ Jnftead of the harih outline, circumfcribing the 
“ whole figure, the glaring eyes, the pointed feet 
“ and hands, and all the defe&s arifing from a total 

Miraris turrim egregiam facro are fonantem? 

Ilasc quoque de modulo crevit ad allra meo. 

Deniquc fum jottus, quid opus fuit ilia rcfeire? 

Hoc nomen longi carroinis inRar erit. 

(«) Proemio di Giorgio Vajari to the fecond part of his work, 
written, like all his other prefaces, with great judgment, candor, and 
liillorical knowledge of his art. 7'rafJant fabrilia fabri — The early 
painters are fortunate in poirefimg an hillorian, who without envy, 
fpleen, or arrogance, and with as little prejudice or partiality as the 
imperfection of human nature will allow, has diRributed to each of 
his characters, his due portion of applaufe. If he has on any occafion 
shown too apparent a bias in favor of an individual, it leans towards 
Michehgnolo Buonarroti, in whofe friendship he gloried, and whole 
works he diligently lludied ; but an excels of admiration for this great 
man will fcarcely be imputed to him as a fault. A^a painter and 
an architect. Vafari holds a refpeftable rank. In the fouuer department, 
his productions are extremely numerous. One of his principal labors 
is his hiRorical fuite of pictures of the Medici family, W'ith their port- 
raits, painted for the great duke Cofmo I. in the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence, of which Vafari himfclf has given a particular account, 
published by Filippo Giunti, in t5S8., and entitled Raqionamenti del 
Sig. Cav. Giorgio Vafari Jopra le invenzioni da lui dipinte in Firenze, 
drc. Reprinted in Art zzo, 176 a. In this feries of pictures are repre- 
fented the principal incidents in the life of Lorenzo. This work li.s 
been engraved, but not in fuch a manner as to do julticc to the painter. 
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“ want of fhadow, the figures of Giotto exhibit a 
“ better attitude, the heads have an air of life and 
** freedom, the drapery is more natural, and there 
“ are even fome attempts at fore fhortening the 
“ limbs.” befides thefe improvements, ” con- 
tinues this author, ‘‘ Giotto was the firft who repre- 
“ fented in his pictures, the effedl of the paffions 
° on the human countenance. That he did not 
proceed further muff be attributed to the difficul- 
a ties which attend the progrefs of the art, and to 
“ the want of better examples. In many of the 
“ effential requifites of his profeflion, he was indeed 
** equalled, if not furpalfed, by fome of his con- 
“ temporaries. The coloring of Gaddi had more 
force and harmony, and the attitudes of his figures 
** more vivacity. Simone da Sienna is to be preferred 
“ to him in the compofition of his fubje&s, and 
ct other painters excelled him in other branches of 
(t the art; but Giotto had laid the folid foundation 
“ of their improvements. It is true, all that was 
<c effected by thefe matters may be confidered only 
w as the firft rude fketch of a fculptor towards com- 
** pleting an elegant ftatue, and if no further pro- 
w grefs had been made, there would not, upon the 
** whole, have been much to commend; but who- 
** ever confiders the difficulties under which their 
° works were executed, the ignorance of the times, 
** the rarity of good models, and the impoffibility 
of obtaining inftru&ion, will efteem them not only 
“ as commendable, but wonderful productions, 
“ and will perceive with pleafure thefe firft fparks 
* of improvement which afterwards fanned intu 
« fo bright a flame. ” 
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The patronage of the family of the Medici isalmoft 
contemporary with the commencement of the art. 
Giovanni de’ Medici, the father of Cofmo, had 
employed his fellow-citizen, Lorenzo de’ Bicci, to 
ornament with portraits a chamber in one of his 
houfes in Florence, which afterwards became the 
refidence of Lorenzo, the brother of Cofmo (a). 
The liberality of Cofmo led the way to further im- 
provement. Under Mafaccio, the fludy of nature 
and actual obfervation were fubflituted to cold and 
fervile imitation. By this mafter, his competitors, 
and his fcholars, every component branch of the 
art was carried to fome degree of perfection. Paolo 
Uccello was the firfl who boldly furinounted the 
difficulty which Giotto, though fenfible of its im- 
portance, had ineffe&ually attempted to overcome, 
and gave that ideal depth to his labors, which is 
the effence of picturefque reprefentation (4). This 
he accompliflxed by his fuperior knowledge of per- 
fpeftive, which he fludied in conjunction with the 
celebrated Giannozzo Manetti, and in the attainment 
of which the painter and the fcholar were mutually 
ferviceable to each other (c). .The rules which he 
thence acquired he applied to practice, not only in 

(a) Vajar. vita di Lot. de' Bicci. 

(4) E da offenrare che non fi trova prima di Iui nefluno fcorto di 
figure, percid a ragione pud dirfi aver qucAo valent’ uomo fatto un 
gran progreffo nell' arte. Etruria Pittrice, No. xiv. 

(c) E fu il prirao che ponefle Audio grande nella profpettiva, in- 
troduccndo il modo di mettere le figure lu' piani, dove die polar 
devono, diminuendole a proporrione ; i! che, da maeflri avanli alui, 
fi faceva a cafq, e fenz' alcuna confiderazione. 

Baldinuc. Dec. ii. del. par. i. fee. iv. 
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the back-grounds of his piffures, but in his repre- 
fentation of the human figure, of which he expreffed 
the Scorci, or fore-fhortenings, with accuracy and 
effc -61 (a). The merit of having been the firft to 
apply mathematical rules to the improvement of 
works of art, and the proficiency which he made in 
fo neceirary and fo laborious a ftudy, if it had not 
obtained from Vafari a greater fiiare of praife, ought 
at leaft to have fecured the artiff from that ridicule 
w'ith which he feems inclined to treat him ( b ). The 
elder Filippo Lippi gave to his figures a boldnefs 
and grandeur before unknown. He attended alfo 
to the effeft of his back-grounds, which were how- 
ever in general too minutely finiflied. About two 
years after his death, which happened in the year 
1469, Lorenzo de’ Medici, who was then abfent from 
Florence on a journey, to congratulate Sixtus IV. 
on his accellion to the pontificate, took the oppor- 
tunity of palling through Spoletto, where he re- 
queued permiflion from the magiflrates to remove 
the allies of the artift to the church of S. Maria del 
Fiore at Florence. The community of that place 
were however unwilling to relinquifli fo honorable 
a depofit; and Lorenzo was therefore content to 

(а) In his piflurc of the inebriety of Noah, in the church of S. 
Maria Novella, is a figure of the patriarch flretched on the ground. 
With his feet towards the front of the picture; yet, even in this difficult 
attitude, the painter has fucceeded in giving an explicit idea of his 
iubjeO. Etrur. Pittr. No. xiv. 

(б) La moglie foleva dire che tutta la notte Paolo ilava nello ferit- 
toio,per trovar i termini della profpettiva.e chequando ella lo chiaraava 
2 dormire, egti le diceva, 0 che dolce cofa i guejla profpetliva! 

,VaJar Vita di Paolo. 
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teftify his refpedl for the memory of the painter, 
by engaging his fon, the younger Filippo, to eredl 
in the church of Spoletto a monument of marble, 
the infcription upon which, written by Politiano, 
has led his hiftorian Menckenius into a miftake 
almoft too apparent to admit of an excufe (a). 

In the anatomy of the human figure, which now 
began to engage the more minute attention of the 
painter, Antonio Pollajuolo took the lead of all 
his competitors. By accurate obfervation, as well 
on the dead as on the living, he acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the form and adtion of the 
mufcles [a), which he exemplified in a firiking 
manner in his pidlure of Hercules and Antaeus, 

(а) In Philippum Fratrem Pi&orem. 

Conditus hie ego fura pifhirae fama phii.ippus; 

Nulli ignota mese eft gratia mira manus. 

Artifices potui digitis aniinare colores, 

Spcrataquc animos fallere voce diu. 

Xpfa ineis ftupuit natura exprefla figuris, 

Meque fuis faifa eft artibus efle parcra. 

Marmoreo tumulo medices eau rektius hie me 
Condidit: ante humili pulvere tc£lus eram. 

From the appellation of Frater, given to Lippi by Politiano, 
Menckenius conjectures, that he was his brother. “ Is enim quis fit, 
“ cujus hie frater dicitur Philippus, ft Politianus non eft, hario lari non 
po'fuin.” Mend, in vita Pal. p. 3i. Filippo had entered into holy 
orders, whence he was called Fra Filippo; a circumftance which 
Menckenius might eafily have difeovered, though he profeffes i.ot to 
have been able to obtain any information refpefting it. “ Niliil cnim 
“ ea de re feriptores alii, etfi non defint, qui maxim e excelluifte hunc 
'• Philippum nobilliffima pingendi arte fuo confident tellimonio.” 

Ibid. p. 637. 

(б) Egli s’intefe degli ignudi piu modemamente, che fatto non avc- 
Vano gli alvi maeftri urnanzi a lui; c icortico molti uornini, per vedere 
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painted for Lorenzo de* Medici, in which he is 
faid not only to have expreffed the flrength of the 
conqueror, but the languor and inanimation of the 
conquered (n)^ but his moft celebrated work is 
the death of S. Sebaflian, yet preferved in the 
chapel of the Pucci family at Florence, and of which 
Vafari has given a particular account (A). In this 
pitflure, the figure of the dying faint was painted 
from nature after Gino Capponi. In the figures of 
the two afTalfins, who are bending their crofs-bows, 
he has fiiown great knowledge of mufcular action. 
Baldovinetti excelled in portraits, which he frequent- 
ly introduced in his hifiorical fubje£ta. In a picture 
of the queen of Sheba on a vifit to Solomon, he 
painted the likenefs of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
of the celebrated mechanic, Lorenzo da Volpaia(c); 
and in another piiSure, intended as its companion, 
thofe of Giuliano de’ Medici, Luca Pitti, and other 
F lorentine citizens. The refemblance of Lorenzo 

la notomia lor fotto; e fu primo a moflrare il modo di cercare i 
mufcoli, che aveffero forma, ed ordine nolle figure. 

Vajari vita di Pollajuolo. 

(a) Vajari, ut fupra. 

(A) Vajari, vt Jupra. This pi&ure is engraved and published in 
the Etruria Pittrice, No. xxiv. 

(c) RitralTc coftui aflai di naturalc, e dove nella detta cappella fece 
la floria della Reina Saba, che va a udire la fapienza di Salomone, 
ritrafle il magnifico Lorenzo de’ Medici, che fu padre di papa Leone 
decimo, Lorenzo dalla Volpaja eccellentiffimo maeftro d oriuoli, ed 
ottimo aftrologo, il quale fu quello, che fece per il detto Lor. de’ 
Medici il bellilfimo oriuolo che ha oggi il Sig. Duca Cofiino in Palazzo; 
nel quale oriuolo tutte le ruote de’ pianeli camminano di continuo; 
il che A cofa rara, e la prima che fufie mai fatta di quefia maniera. 

Vajar . vita di Baldov. v. ante, p. u5, 
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was alfo introduced by Domenico Ghirlandajo, in 
a picture of S. Francefco taking the habit, painted 
by him in the chapel of the Trinity at Florence, 
Until this time the pictures of the Tufcan artifls 
had been executed in diftemper, or with colors 
rendered cohefive by glutinous fubftances. The 
practice of painting in oil, l'o eflentially necdfary to 
the duration of a picture, was now firfl introduced 
amongd his countrymen by Andrea da Caflagna («). 
The younger Filippo Lippi attempted, and not 
without effeCl, to give a greater fliare of energy and 
animation to his productions. His attitudes are 
frequently bold and diverfifted ; and his figures have 
exprefiion, vivacity, and motion (6). 1 1 is deferving 

(а) Era nel fuo tempo in Firenze un tal Domenico da Venezia, 
pittore di buon nomc, col quale egli (Andrea) aveva fintamentc legata 
grande amicizia, affine di cavargli dalla rnano lamaeflria di colorire a 
olio, che allora in Tofcana non era da alcun altro praticata, nA meno 
faputa, fuori che da Domenico, cpme gli riufci da fare. Baldin. Dec. 
ui.Jec. v. The invention of painting in oil, though introduced f» 
late into Italy, is probably more ancient than has generally been 
fuppofed. It is commonly attributed to the Flemish artifls, Hubert 
and John Van Eyck, who flourished about the year 1400; but pro- 
feifor Lefling, in a fmall treatife “ fur l anciermeti de la peiitture a. 
rhuile," printed at Brunfwick in 1774, has endeavoured to show that 
this art is of much greater antiquity. His fuggeflions have fincc been 
confirmed by the refearcbes of M. de Mechel of Basle, who, in 
arranging the immenfe collection of piftures of the imperial gallery 
of Vienna, has difeovered feveral pieces painted in oil, as early as 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Of thefe the earliefl is a 
pidlpre by Thomas de Mutina, a Bohemian gentleman; the other* 
are by Thcodoric, of Prague, and Nic. Wurrafer, of Strasbourg; both 
artifls at the court of the emperor Charles IV. 

v. Mechel, Catal. des Tabl. de Vienne, tire, in pref' 

(б) His celebrated picture of S. Filippo and the ferpent, painted 
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of remark, that he prepared the way to the fludy 
of the antique, by introducing into his pidures, 
the vafes, utenfils, 3rms, and drefles of the ancients («). 

But of all the mailers of this period, perhaps Luca i 

Signorelli united the moll important excellencies; 
his compofition was good; in drawing the naked I 
figure he particularly excelled (/>) ; in hispidureof 
the inllitution of the eucharift, yet exilling in the 
choir ol the cathedral at Cortona (c), the figure of 
Clirifl: might be millaken for the produdion of one 
of the Caracci. In the variety and expreflion of 
countenance, in the difpofition of the drapery, even 
in the jultdiltribution of light, this pidure has great 
merit ; and if fome remnants of the manner of the 
times prevent us from giving it unlimited approba- 

in the chapel of the Strozzi at Florence, and engraved in the Etruria 
Pittrice, No. xxvii. is a fuflicicnt proof of the truth of this remark. 

Filippo Lippi was the foil of the former painter of the fame name, 
ufually called Fra Filippo. Lorenzo employed him to ornament his 
palace at Poggio Cajano, where he painted a facrifice in Frefco, but 
the work was left unfinished. 

(а) Non lavoro mai opera alcuna, nelle quale delle cofe antiche di 
Roma con gran ftudio non fi fervifie, in vafi, calzari, trofei, bandiere, 
cimieri, omamenti di tempi, abbigliamenti di portature da capo, ftrane 
fogge da doffo, armature, feimitarre, fpade, toghe, manti, cd altre cofe 
diverfe e belle, che grandifiimo e fempitemo obbligo fe gli debbe. 

Vajar. vita di Filip . 

(б) Col fondamento del difegno, e degli ignudi particolarmente, e 
eon la grazia della inyenzione, e difpofizione delle hiftorie, aperfe alia 
maggior parte degli artefici la via alia ultima perfezzione dell’ arte, 
alia quale pei poterono dar cima quelli che feguirono. Vajar. vita di 
Luca Signorelli. It mull however be obferved, that Luca lived till 
i5qt, before which time an important reformation had taken place 
in the arts. 

(e) Engraved in the Etruria Pittrice, No. xxxii. 
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tion, it may certainly be confidered as the harbinger 
of a better tafte: 

The art of fculpture, dependent on the fame 
principles, and fufceptible of improvement from 
the fame caufes as that of painting, made a propor- 
tionable progrefs. The inventive genius of the Italian 
artifls had very early applied it to almoft every 
variety of material ; and figures in wood, in clay, in 
metals, and in marble, were fifhioned by Giovanni 
and Niccolo Pifano, by Agoftino and Agnolo Sanefe, 
which, though rude and incorreft, excited the 
admiration of the times in which they were pro- 
duced. Their fucceffor Andrea Pifano, the con- 
temporary of Giotto, fupported the credit of the art, 
which was then endangered by the fudden progrefs 
of its powerful rival ; and in the early part of the 
fifteenth century the talents of Ghiberti and Dona- 
tello carried it to a degree of eminence which chal- 
lenged the utmoft exertions, and perhaps even 
excited the jealoiify, of the firft painters of the age. 
It muft indeed be acknowledged, that the advan- 
tages which fculpture pofTeffes are neither few nor 
unimportant The fevere and fimple mode of 
its execution, the veracity of which it is fufceptible, 
and the durability of its productions, place it in 
a favorable point of view, when oppofed to an 
art whofe fuccefs is founded on illufion, which not 
only admits, but courts meretricious ornament, and 
whofe monuments are fugitive and perilhable (a). 

(a) I am aware that much is to be faid on the oppoGte fide of the 
queftion, but I mean not to difeufs a fubjeft upon which almoft every 
'writer on the hiltory of the arts has either directly or incidentally cxer- 
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Tliefe arts, fodiflin£t in their operations, approach 
each other in works in rilieva, which unite the 
fubflantial form that characterizes fculpture, with 
the ideal depth of picturefque compofition. In 
this province Donatello particularly excelled ; and 
in Cofmo de’ Medici he found a patron who had 
judgment to perceive, and liberality to reward 
his merits. But the genius of Donatello was not 
confined to one department. His group of Judith 
and Holofernes, executed in bronze for the com- 
munity of Florence, his flatue of S. George, his 
Annunciation, and his Zuccone, in one of the niches 
of the Campanile at Florence, all of which yet 
remain, have met with the uniform approbation 
of fucceeding times, and are perhaps as perfedl as 
the narrow principles upon which the art was then 
conduded would allow. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of thefe mailers, 
which were regarded with aflonilhment by their 
contemporaries, and are yet entitled to attention 
and refpedt, it does not appear that they had 
railed their views to the true end of the profef- 
fion (a). Their characters rarely excelled the daily 

eifed his ingenuity. Among othefs, I may refer the reader to the 
Trotmi of Vafari, the Lczzione of Benedetto Varchi, dt l/a maggior- 
mnza ddt arti, the works of Baldinucci, Richardfon, and Mcngs, and 
to the pofthumous works of Dr. Adam Smith, lately published, in Which 
the reader will find many acute obferrations on this fubjefh 

( a ) EUcceffario il confeffare, che non poteva la pittura, benche fatta 
viva dalle mani di que’ maeftri, far gran pompa di fe flefla, perche 
molto le mancava di difegno, di morbidezZa, di colorito, di fcorti, di 
inovenze, di attitudini, di rilievo, e di altre finezze e vivaciti, ondc clla 
poteife in tutto e pec tutto affomigliitfi al Yera. Baldin. Dec. ui.fec. y. 

prototypes 
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prototypes of common life; and their forms, ab 
though at times fufiiciently accurate, were moflly 
vulgar and heavy. In the p : Clures which remain 
of this period, the limhs are not marked with that 
precifion which characterizes a well-informed artift. 
The hands and feet, in particular, appear Toft, 
enervated, and delicate, without diftindlion of fex 
or character. Many praCtices yet remained that 
evince the imperfeCl flate of the art. Ghirlandajo 
and Baldovinetti continued to introduce the por- 
traits of their employers in hiftoric compofition, 
forgetful of thaifunplex duntaxat drunum with which 
a juft tafle can never difpenfe. Cofimo Rofelli a 
painter of no inconfiderable reputation, attempted 
by the afTiftance of gold and ultramarine, to give 
a factitious fplendor to his performances. To every 
thing great and elevated, the art was yet a ftranger ; 
even the celebrated picture of Pollajuolo exhibits 
only a group of half naked and vulgar wretches, 
difcharging their arrows at a miferable fellow-crea- 
ture, who by changing places with one of his 
murderers, might with equal propriety become a 
murderer himfelf (a). Nor was it till the time of 

(«) Objects of horror and dirguft, the cold detail of deliberate 
barbarity, can never be proper fiibjedls of art, becaufe they exclude 
the efforts of genius. Even the powers of Shakfpcare are annihilated 
in the butcheries of litus Andronicus. Yet the reputation offome 
of the moft celebrated Italian painters has been principally founded 
on this kind of reprefentation. “ Ici,” fays M. Tcnhove, « e'eft S. 
“ Etienne qu’on lapide, & dont jc craius que la cervelle ne rejailliffe 
** fur m °i; plus loin e’eft S. Barthelemi tout fanglant, tout ecorche; 
" je compte fes mufcles & fes nerfs. Vingt fleches ont crible Sebaflien, 
" ^’horrible tetc du Bap tills eft dans ce plat. Le gril dc S. lament 
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Michelagnolo that painting and fculpture rofe to 
their true objeft, and inftead ot exciting the wonder, 
began to roufe the paflions and intereft the feelings 
of mankind. 

By what fortunate concurrence of circumftances 
the exquifite tafle evinced by the ancients in works 
of art was revived in modern times, deferves inquiry. 
It has generally been fuppofed that thefe arts, having 
left in Greece fome traces of their former fplendor, 
were tranfplanted into Italy by Greek artifls, who, 
either led by hopes of emolument, or impelled by 
the difaftrous ftate of their own country, fought, 
among the ruins of the weftern empire, a fhelter 
horn the impending deftru&ion of the eaft. Of 
the labors of thefe matters, fpecimens indeed re- 
main in different parts of Italy ; but, in point of 
merit, they exceed not thofe of the native Italians, 
and fome of them even bear the marks of deeper 
barbarifm [a). In fa£t, thefe arts were equally 
debafed in Greece and in Italy, and it was not 

“ feit de pendant a la chaudiere de S. Jean — Je recule d'horreur.” 
Mem. Gen. lib. x. May it not well be doubted, whether fpcftacles of 
tbit kind, fo frequent in places devoted to religious purpofes, may 
not have had a tendency rather to keep alive a fpirit of ferocity and 
refenteraent, than to inculcate thofe mild and benevolent principles 
in which the eflence of religion conliUsp 

(a) Venife, & quelques villes de la Romagne, ou de I’ancien 
Exarchat de Ravenne, montrent encore des traces d« ces barbouillagcs 
Grecs. Le carafterc d’un alfez profonde barbarie s’y fait fentir. La 
pcinture qui reprefente les obfeques de St. Ephraim, qu’on voit dans 
le Mi/feo Sacro, partie de la Bibliotheque du Vatican, pafiTe pour lo 
trifle chef d’oeuvre de ces liis bitards de Zeuxis. 

Tenh. Mem. Gen. lib. vii. 
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therefore by an intercourfe of this nature that 
they were likely to receive improvement. Happily, 
however, the fame favorable circumftances which 
contributed to the revival of letters took place 
alfo with refpeCi to the arts ; and if the writings 
of the ancient authors excited the admiration and 
called forth the exertions of the fcholar, the re- 
mains of ancient fkill in marble, gems, and other 
durable materials, at length caught the attention 
of the artifl, and were converted from objects of 
wonder, into models of imitation. To facilitate 
the progrefs of thefe fludies, other fortunate cir- 
cumflances concurred. The freedom of the Italian 
governments, and particularly that of Florence, 
gave to the human faculties their full energies (c). 
The labors of the painter were early affociated 
with the myfteries of the prevailing religion, whilft 
the wealth and oftentation of individuals and 
of flates held out rewards, fufficient to excite 
the endeavours even of the phlegmatic and the 
indolent. 

From the time of the conful Mummius, who, 
whilft he plundered the city of Corinth of its 
beautiful productions of art, regarded them rather 
as houfehold furniture, than as pieces of exquifite 
fkill ( b ), the avidity of the Romans for the works 

(a) L’uomo libero, con vo'onti, fa tutto quel che pud, piii, a 
mono, fecondo la fua capacita; ma lo fchiavo fa al piu quello. che 
gli ii comanda, e guafta la fua propria volonti, colla violcnza, che gli 
fi fa, per ubbidire. L’abito di farlo opprime finalmente la fua capacita, 
e la fua razza peggiura, fmo, a non piu defiderare quello, che difper* 
Ottenere. Opere di Mengs. r. i. p. a a 8, 

(£) Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut capu Coriutho, cum ma^raorura 

’ • " N a. 
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of the Greciam artifts had been progreffively in- 
creafing, till at length they became the firft objedts 
of proconfular rapacity, and the higheft gratification 
of patrician luxury. The aftonifliing number which 
Verres had acquired during his government of Sicily, 
forms one of the moll flriking features of the in- 
vedlives of Cicero ; who alferts, that throughout that 
whole province, fo diflinguiflied by the riches and 
tdfie of its inhabitants, there was not a fingle ftatue 
or figure, either of bronze, marble, or ivory, not 
a pidlure or a piece of tapeftry, not a gem or a pre- 
cious hone, not even a gold or filver utenfil, of 
the workmanfhip of Corinth or Delos, which Verres 
during his pnetorfhip had not fought out and ex- 
amined, and if he approved of it. brought it away 
with him ; infomuch that Syracufe, under his go- 
vernment, loft more ftatues than it had loft foldiers 
in the vidlory of Marcellus (a). Such however was 

artificnm perfeftas minibus tabulas ac ftatuas in Italiaui portandas 
locarct, juberct pratdici conducentibus, fleas perdidiffent, novas cos 
red Jituros. Vel. Paterc. lib. i. c. i3. 

(a) The very minute account given by the Roman orator, in his 
fourth accufatien againft Verres, of the pieces of Grecian fculpture 
which he obtained from Sicily, has enabled the Abbe Fraguierto draw 
up a differtalion which he has entitled the Gallery of Verres. Mum. tie 
litt. v. ix. p. s6o. Winhcl. Sloria ielle art. del Difegno, lib. x. 
c. 3. I'd- Milan, 177ft* !n not. Amongll thofe particularly enumerat- 
ed by Cicero, is a marble ftatue of Cupid by Praxiteles, a Hercules 
in biotizc by Myron,' two Canephorte, or female figures, reprefenting 
Athenian virgins, bearing on their heads implements of facriSce, the 
wort of Polycletes; a celebrated ftatue of Diana, which, after having 
been earned off from the citizens of Segefla by the Carthaginians, was 
reltore-d to them by Scipio Africanus, another of Mercury, which had 
been giv-u them by the fame liberal benefactor, the ftatues of Cere*, 
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the defolation which took place in Italy during the 
middle ages, occafionednotonlyby natural calami- 
ties, but by the yet more deftru£live operation of 
moral caufes, the rage of fuperflition and the ferocity 
of barbarian conquerors, that of the innumerable 
fpecimens of art, which, till the times of the later 
emperors, had decorated the palaces and villas of 
the Homan nobility, fcarcely a fpecimen or a veflige 
was, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, to 
be difcovered. Even the city of Rome could only 
difplay fix flatues, five of marble and one of brafs, 
the remains of its former fplendor (a); and the 
complaint of Petrarca was not therefore without 
reafon, that Rome was in no place lefs known than 
in Rome itfelf [ 0 ). 

In tracing the viciflitudes which the arts have 

of Aifcuiapius, of Bacchus, and lailly that of Jupiter himfelf, of which 
the facrilegious amateur fcrupled not to plunder his temple atSyracufe. 

Cic. in Verrem. lib. iv. 

(zr) Hoc videbitur levius fortalle, fed me maxime movet, quod his 
fubjiciam; ex inumeris ferme coloifis, flatuifque turn maimoreis, turn 
icneis (nam argcntea3 atque aureas minimi miror fuilfc conflatas) viris 
itiuftribus ob virtutem politis, ut omittam varia figna, voluptatis atque 
artis caufa public^ ad fpcftaculum collocata, marmoreas quinqtio 
tantiim, quattior inConllantini thermis; duas llantes pone equos.Phidiz 
& Praxitelis opus; duas recubautes; quintain in foro martis, llaluam 
qua? hodie Martis fori nomen tenet; atque zneam folam equefrem 
deauratam, qua? eft ad UafilicamLateranenfern, Septiinio Scvero dicatam, 
tanturn videmus fuperefie. Pag. de varietate Fortune, p. ao. The 
equeiltian flatuc to which Poggio adverts, as that of Sep. Severus, is 
now recognized as the ilatue of Marcus Aurelius. 

(A) Qui cnim hodie magis ignari re rum llomanorum funt quam 
Romani cives? Invitus dico, nufquara minus Roma cognofcitur quam 
Roma:, Ppijl. Fam. lib . vi. £p. S. 
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experienced, we obferve with pleafure, that the 
fame perfons who fignalized themfelvesby their at- 
tention to preferve the writings of the ancient authors, 
were thofe to whom pofterity is indebted for the 
refioration of a better tafle in the arts. Petrarca 
himfelf is one of the lirfl who difplayed a marked 
attention to the remains of antiquity (a). On his 
interview with the emperor Charles IV. at Mantua, 
he prefented to that monarch a conhderable number 
of coins, which he had himfelf collected ; at the 
fame time adoring him, that he would not have 
bellowed them on any other perfon, and, with a 
degree of freedom which does him honor, recom- 
mending to the emperor, whilfl he fludied the 
hiftory, to imitate the virtues of the perfons there 
reprefented (If). Lorenzo de’ Medici, the brother 

(a) The famous Cola di Rienzi, who called himfelf Tribune of 
Rome, and attempted in the fourteenth century to eftablish the ancient 
republic, was, as well as his friend and panegynll Petrarca, a great 
admirer of the remains of antiquity. It is not indeed improbable, as 
Tirjbofchi conjeflures, that the indulgence of this tafte firft incited, 
him to his romantic projifl. The character of Rienzi is given by a 
contemporary author in the following terms, which may ferve as a 
cuiious fpecimen of the Italian language: “ Fo da Joa joventutine 
" nutricato de latte de eloquentia, beno Grammatico, megliore Ret- 
“ torico, Autori/la bravo. Deft como e quanto era veloce leitore! 
“ Moito ufava Tito Livio, Seneca, e Tullia, e Balerio MaJJimo : 

moito li di ertava It magnificentie de Juiio Cefare raccontare. 
“ Tutto lo die fe fpeculava negl intagli de marmo, li quali Jaccio 
** intorno a Roma. Non era aitri che ejfe che fapejje lejert li antichi 
“ patafpj. Tutte feritture antiche volgarizzava; quejle Jiure de 
f marmo jujlamente inttrpretava." 

Tirab. Storia della Let. Jtal. v. v. p. 3 14 . Mem. pour la 
vie de Petr. v. ii. p. 335. 

(i) Eccc(inquit) Ctefar, quibus fucceffiili; ecce ijuos ixnitari fludeas> 
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of Cofmo , diftinguiflied himfelf not only by his 
affiduity in cohering the remains of ancient authors, 
but alfo by a decided predileftion for works of tafte, 
intheacquifitionof which heemulated the celebrity 
of his brother (a). From the funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Poggio on the death of Niccolo Niccoli, 
to whom the caufe of literature is perhaps more 
indebted titan to any individual who held merely 
a private flation, we learn, that he was highly de- 
lighted with paintings and pieces of fculpture, of 
which he had colleiled a greater number, and of 
more exquifite workmanfhip, than any perfon of 
his time; and that vifitors thronged to fee them, 
not as to a private houfe, but as to a public ex- 
hibition ( b ). Nor was Poggio himfelf lefs attentive 
to the difcovery and acquisition of thefe precious 
remains {c). “ My chamber,” fays he, “ is furrounded 

& roirari, ad quorum formulam, atquc iinagincm, te componas, quos 
praeter te unum nulli hominum daturus cram. Epijl. Fam. lib. x. 

(a) Erat enim (Laurcntius) ditiffimus agri, ditiffimufque auri, atque 
pretiofse veftis, & univerfas fupelleOilis, iignis, tabulis pictis, vafis 
cadatis, margaritis, libris, mirum in modum afiluit. See. 

Ant. Tudertani Orat. in Ep. Amb. Trav. 

(b) Deleflabalur admodum tabulis Sc iignis ac variis colaturis 
prifeorum more. Plura enim prope folus atque exquiiitiora habebat 
quara ceteri fere omnes. Ad quae vifenda multi alliciebantur, ut non 
privato aliquo in loco, fed in Theatro quodam collocata ac expofita 
efle aflirmares. Poggii Op. p. 27(1. 

( c ) “ Efleflus fum,” fays he, in his jocular ilyle, “ admodum, 
« capitofus. Id quale fit, feire cupis? Habco cubiculum refertum 
“ capitibus marmoreis, inter quae unum eft elegans, integrum: alia 
“ truncis naribus, fed quae vel bonum artifieem delcflcnt. His Sc 
“ nonnullis iignis que procuro, ornare volo Academiam mtam Val’ 
“ darninam, -quo in loco quiefeere eft animus,” See. 

Poggii Epijl. ad flic. NicoU 
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“ with bulls in marble, one of which is whole and 
tl elegant. The others are indeed mutilated, and 
“ feme of them are even nofelefs, yet they are fuch 
w as may pleafe a good artifl. With thefe, and 
“ fume other pieces which I pofTcfs, I intend to 
ornament my country feat.” In a letter from Poggio 
to Francefco da Pifioia, a monk who had travelled 
to Greece in fe.trch of antiquities, we have a much 
more explicit inftance of the ardor with which 
he pnrfued this objedl (c) “ By your letters from 

“ Chios,” fa} s Poggio, I learn “ that you have 
“ procured for me three bulls in marble, one of - 
f ‘ Minerva, another of Jupiter, a third of Bacchus. 

“ Thefe letters afforded me great fatisfa£lion, fori 
“ am delighted beyond expreffion with pieces of 
“ fculpture. I am charmed with the fkill of the 
“ artifl, when I fee marble fo wrought as to imitate 
** Nature herfelf. You alfo inform me that you 
“ have obtained a head of Apollo, and you add 
a from Virgil, 

“ Miros ductnt de marmore vultus." 

** Believe me, my friend, you cannot confer a 
greater favor on me than by returning laden 
“ with fuch works, by which you will abundantly 
“ gratify my wifliss. Different perfons labor under 
w different diforders ; that which principally affe£ts 
w me is an admiration of thefe produdions of emi- 
* nent fculptors, to which I am perhaps more 
« devoted than becomes a man who may pretend 
“ to fome flare of learning. Nature herfelf, it is 
(a) App. No. LXXIL 
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<£ true, mud always excel thefe her copies ; yet I 
“ muft be allowed to admire that art, which can 
“ give fuch expreflion to inert materials, that 
“ nothing but breath feems to be wanting. Exert 
8 yourfelf therefore 1 befeech you to colled, either 
“ by entreaties or rewards, whatever you can find 
“ that pofTefies any merit. If you can procure a 
u complete ligure, tnumphatum ejl." Being infor- 
med by Francefco, that a Rhodian named Suflretus 
had in his pofleffion a confiderable number of an- 
tique fculptures, Poggio addrefled a letter to him, 
earneftly requefting to be favored with fuch fpeci- 
mens from his valuable colledion as he might think 
proper to fpare, and alluring him, that his kindnefs 
ftiould be remunerated by the earlieft oppor- 
tunity (a). In the fame earned flyle, and for the 
fame purpofe, he addreffed himfelf to Andreolo 
Giuftiniano, a Venetian, then refiding in Greece. 
Induced by his prelling entreaties, both SulTretus 
and Giuftiniano intrufted to the monk fome valuable 
works; but, to the great difappointment of Poggio, 
he betrayed the confidence repofed in him, and 
under the pretext that he had been robbed of them 
in his voyage, defrauded Poggio of the chief part 
of his treafures, which, as it afterwards appeared, 
heprefented to Cofmo de’ Medici. The indignation 
of Poggio on this occaliou is poured forth in a letter 
to Giuftiniano, whole liberality he again folicits and 
which he profrftes to have in fome degree repaid, 
by obtaining for him from the pope a difpenfation 

(a) App. No. LXXIIX. 
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to enable his daughter to marry (a). Thus facrile- 
gioufly, though almoft excufably, bartering the 
favors of the church, for the objedls of his favor- 
ite ftudy, and the gratification of his tafte. 

The riches of Cofino de’ Medici, and the induflry 
of Donatello (Z>), united to give rife to the celebrated 
colle&ion of antiquities, which, with confiderable 
additions, was tranfmitted by Piero to his foil 
Lorenzo, and is now denominated the Mujeum 
Florenlinum. By an eftimate er account taken by 
Piero on the death of his father, it appears that 
thefe pieces amounted in value to more than 28,000 
florins (c). But it was referved for Lorenzo to en- 
rich this collection with its moll valuable articles, 
and to render it fubfervient to its true purpofe, 
that of infpiring in his countrymen a correct and 
genuine tafte for the arts. 

Of the earneftnefs with which Lorenzo engaged 
in this purfuit, fome inftances have already been 
adduced (</). “ Such an admirer was he,” fays 

Valori (e), “ of all the remains of aptiquity, that 
“ there was not any thing with which he was more 
“ delighted. Thofe who wiflied to oblige him were 

(а) App. No. LX XIV. 

(б) Egli (Donato) fu potilfima cagionc chc a Cofimo de’ Medici fi 
delude la volonta dell’ introduirc a Fiorenza le antichitl, che fono 
•d crano in cafa Medici, le quali tuttu di fua niano acconcio. 

Vafar. vita di Donato. 

(c) Fair, in vita Co/m. Adnot. ir Monum. p. a 3 i. v. App. 
No. LXXV. 

(</) Vol. I . p. i 5 a, See alfo the letter from Politiano to Lorenzo. 
App. No. LI. 

(1) Valor, in Vila Laur. p. 18, 
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“ accudomed to collet, from every part of the 
“ world, medals and coins, edimable for their age 
“ or their workmanlhip, datues, bulls, and whatever 
“ elfe bore the damp of antiquity. On my return 
“ from Naples,” adds he, w 1 prefented him with 
“ figures of haudina and Africanus in marble, and 
“ feveral other fpecimens of ancient art ; nor can 
“ I eafily exprefs with what pleafure lie received 
“ them." Having long defired to poffefs the refem-> 
blance of Plato, he was rejoiced beyond meafure, 
when Girolamo Rofcio of Piftoia prefented to him 
a figure in marble of his favorite philofopher, which 
was faid to have been found amongfl the ruins of 
the academy (a ). By his conflant attention to this 
purfuit, and by the expenditure of confiderable 
fums, he collected under his roof all the remains 
of antiquity that fell in his way, whether they 
tended to illuflrate the hiflory of letters or of 
arts ( b ). His acknowledged acquaintance with 
thefie produ&ions induced the celebrated l‘‘ra Gio- 
condo, of Verona, the mod indudrious antiquarian 
of his time, to infcribe to him his collection of 
ancient infcriptions, of which Politiano, who was 
a competent judge of the fubjeCt, fpeaks with high 
approbation (c), 

(а) In the diligent refearchet made at the in (lance of Lorenzo for 
the difcovery of ancient manufcripts, his agents frequently met with 
curious fpecimens of art. The inventory of the books purchafed by 
Giovanni Lafcar, from one Nicolo di Jacopo da Siena, concludes with 
particularizing a marble llatue. This contract and inventory are yet 
preforved in MS. in the archives of the Palazzo Vtcchio at Florence, 
Filz. Ixxxi. No. a 6. 

(б) Valor, in vita Laur. p. 18, 

(c) Pali - Mifcell. c. 77, 
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But it is not the induflry, the liberality, or the 
judgment fliown by Lorenzo in forming his mag- 
nificent cohesion, fo much as the important pur- 
pofe to which he ddlined it, that entitles him to 
the effeem of the profeffors and admirers of the arts. 
Converfant from his youth with the fined forms 
of antiquity, he perceived and lamented the in- 
feriority of his contemporary artifls, and the im- 
polfibility of their improvement upon the principles 
then adopted. He determined therefore to excite 
among them, if poflible, a better tafle, and by 
propofing to their imitation the remains of the an- 
cient mailers, to elevate their views beyond the 
forms of common life, to the contemplation of that 
ideal beauty which alone diffinguifhes works of art 
from mere mechanical productions. With this 
view he appropriated his gardens, adjacent to the 
monaflery of S. Marco, to the eftablifhment of a 
fchool or academy for the fludy of the antique, and 
furnillied the different buildings and avenues with 
flatues, buffs, and other pieces of ancient workman- 
fliip. Of thefe he appointed the fculptor Bertoldo, 
the favorite pupil of Donatello, but who was then 
far advanced in years, fuperintendant. The attention 
of the higher rank of his fellow-citizens was incited 
to thefe purfuits by the example of Lorenzo ; that 
of the lower clafs, by his liberality. To the latter 
he not only allowed competent ffipends, whilft they 
attended to their ftudies, but appointed confiderable 
premiums as the rewards of their proficiency (a). 

(a) Vafari, vita di Torrigiano, e di Michelagnolo, <i re. 
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To this inftltution, more than to any other circum- 
ftance, we may, without hefitation, afcribe the fud- 
den and afloniihing proficiency which, towards the 
clofe of the fifteenth century, took place in the arts, 
and which commencing at F lorence, extended itfelf 
in concentric circles to the reft of Europe. The 
gardens of Lorenzo de’ Medici are frequently cele- 
brated by the hiftorian of the painters, as the nurfery 
of men of genius (a); but if they had produced no 
other artiff than Michelagnolo Buonarroti, they 
would fufhciently have anfwered the purpofes of 
their founder. It was here that this great man began 
to imbibe that fpirit, which was defhned to effect 
a reformation in*he arts, and which he could perhaps 
have derived from no other fource ( b ). Of a noble, 

(а) Vafari adverts alfo to this eftablishment in his Ragionamenti. 

** Lorenzo aveva fatto fare il Giardino, ch try U in fu la piazza di ' 

— San Marco, foiamente perche lo teneva piono di figure antiche di 
“ nurrao, e pitture afiai, e tutte ecccllcnti, folo per condurrc una 
*• fcuola di giovani, i quali alia fcultura, pittura, e architettura 

* attendefiino a imparare, fotto la cuftodia di Bertoldo fcultore, gia 
” difcepolo di Donatello, i quali giovani, tutti o la maggior parte 
•* furno eccellenti; fra quali fu uno il nollro Michelagnolo Buonarroti, 

" che e ftato lo fplendore, la vita, e la grandczza della fcultura, 

" pittura, e architettura, avendo voluto moftrarc il cielo, che non 

* poteva, ne doveva nafcere, fe non fotto quefto magnifico e illtiftrc 

“ uomo, per laflar la fua patria ercditaria, e il mondo di tante onorate 

. . . . 

* opere, quante u veggono di lui oggi, e di molti altri che io ho 
“ ville, di cotella fcuola onorata.” Vafar. Ragionamenti , p. 75. 

(б) Mengs, on feveral occafions, attributes the fuperior excellence 
•f Michelagnolo to the fame favorable circumflancc. “ Michelagnolo, 

** approfittandofi dellc (latue raccolte dai Medici, apri gli occhi, e 
“ conobbe che gli antichi avean tenuta una certa arte nell’ imitare la 

* verita, con cui (i faccva la imitazione piu intelligibile, e piu bella, 

“ che nello ftelfo originale,” and again, after giving an hillorical 
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but reduced family, he had been placed by hi* 
father, when young, under the tuition of the painter 
Ghirlandajo, from whom Lorenzo, defirous of pro- 
moting his new eftablifhment , requefted that he 
would permit two of his pupils to purfue their 
ftudies in his gardens; at the fame time exprefiing 
his hopes, that they would there obtain fuch inftruc- 
tion. as would not only refleft honor on the inftitu* 
tion, but alfo on themfelves and on their country. 
The ftudents who had the good fortune to be thus 
feleded were Michelagnolo and Francefco Gra- 
nacci (a). On the firft vifit of Michelagnolo, he 
found in the gardens his future adverfary, Torrigiano, 
who, under the directions of Bertoldo, was model- 
ling figures in clay. Michelagnolo applied himfelf 
to the fame occupation, and his work foon afterwards 
attracted the auction of Lorenzo, who, from thefe 
early fpecimens, formed great expectations of his 

« account of the progref* of the arts, he adds. In quello ftato di cofe 
" fcappo un raggio di quella fleifa luce, chc illunuud l’antica Grecia, 
quando Michelagnolo, il quale col iuo gran talento avea gia fuperato 

* il Ghirlandajo, vide le cofe degli antichi Greci nella collezione 

* del magnifico Lorenzo de’ Medici.” 

Op. di Mengs, rot. ii. p. 99. 109. 
(a) Dolendofi adunquc Lorenzo, che amor grandiffimo portava alia 
pittura, e alia fcultura, che ne’ fuoi tempi non fi trovaflero fcultori 
celebrati, e nobili, come li trovavano rnolti pittori di grandiffimo 
pregio, e fama, deliberd di fare una fcuola; e per quello chiefe a 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, che fe in bottega fua avelfe de' fuoi giovani, 
che inclinati folfero a cio, gli invialfe al giardino, dore egli defiderava 
di effercitarli e creargli in una maniera, che onorafTe fe, e lui, e la 
citti fua. Laonde da Domenico gli furono per ottimi giovani data 
fra gli altri Michelagnolo, e Francefco Granacci. 

Vajdr . vita di Michtlagn . 
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talents. Encouraged by fuch approbation, be began 
to cut in marble the head of a faun, after an antique 
fculpture (a), which, though unaccuftomed to the 
chifel, he executed with fuch ftill as to aftonifh 
Lorenzo ; who, obferving that he had made fome 
intentional deviations from the original, and that 
in particular he had reprefented the lips’ fmoother 
and had fliown the tongue and teeth, remarked to 
him, with his accuftomed jocularity, that he fhould 
have remembered that old men feldom exhibit a 
complete range of teeth. The docile artiff, who 
paid no lefs refpefl to the judgment, than to the 
rank of Lorenzo, was no fooner left to himfelf, than 
he ffruck out one of the teeth, giving to the part 
the appearance of its having been loff by age (b)* 
On his next vifit, Lorenzo was equally delighted 
with the difpofition and the genius of his young 
pupil, and fending for his father, not only took the 
fon under his particular proteftion, but made fuch 
a provifion for the old man, as his age and the 
circumffances of his numerous family required (cj. 

(a) This early fpecimcn of the genius of Michelagnolo is yet pre- 
fcrved in the Medicean gallery at Florence, in the keeper’s room, and 
is equal* fays Bottari, to a piece of Grecian workmanship; it has 
been engraved and published by Gori, in Condivi’s life of Michelag- 
nolo; but as Bottari obferves, “ poco fcliccmente, e con gran pregiu- 
* dizio dell’ originale.” v. Bottari, not. ut fup, 

(£) Condiri, vita di Michelagnolo, p. 5. ire. 

(c) We learn from the narrative of Condivi, who relates thefe 
•ircumltances with infufferable minutenefs, that when Lodovico, the 
father of Michelagnolo, encouraged by the kindnefs of Lorenzo, re- 
quelled an office in the Dogana or cuilom houfe, in the plctcc oj 
Marco Pucci, Lorenzo, who intended to provide him with a much 
kretter eflablishment, replied, laying his hand on his shoulder, Tu farai 
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From this time till the death of Lorenzo, which 
included an interval of four years, Michelagnolo 
conftantly refided in the palace of the Medici, and 
fat at the table of Lorenzo, among his moll honored 
guefls; where, by a commendable regulation, the 
troublefome diftindlions of rank were aboliflied, and 
every perfon took his place in the order of his arrival. 
Hence the young artifl found himfelf at once affo- 
ciated , on terms of equality , with all that was 
illuflrious and learned in Florence, and formed 
thofe connexions and friendfliips which, if they do 
not create, are at leaf! neceflary to promote and 
reward fuperior talents (a). His leifure hours were 
palled in contemplating the intaglios, gems, and 
medals, of which Lorenzo had collected an aflon- 

✓ 

idling number, whence he imbibed that tafle for 
antiquarian refearches, which was of effential fer- 
vice to him in his more immediate iludies, and 
which he retained to the clofe of his life ( b). 

Wliilft Michelagnolo was thus laying the fure 

femprc povtro. He give him however the office for which he applied, 
which was worth eight fcutli per month, puco piu o meno, fays the 
accurate hiftorian. Condiv. ut /up. 

(a) Lorenzo fece dare a Michelagnolo mu bonna camera in cafa, 
dandogli tutte quelle gomodita, ch' t-gli delidcrava, r.e altrimcnti trat- 
tandolo si in altro, si nella fua menfa, che da figliuolo : alia quale, 
•omc d’uu tal’ uomn, iedeano ogni giorno perfonaggi nobilifiimi e di 
grande aflare. Ed efii ndovi quefta ufanza, che quti, che da principio 
15 trovavano prefenti, ciaicheduno apprclfo il magniftco fecondo it 
luo grado fedefle, non fi movendo di luogo, per qua:unque dipoi 
lopraggiunto folTe; avenue bene fpeflo, che Michelagnolo fedette fopr* 
I figliuoli di Lorenzo, ed altre perfone pregiate, di che tal cafa di con- 
linuo fioriVa cd abbondava, See. Cond. ut Jupr. 

(4) Curuliv. ut fupru. 
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J foundation of his future fame, and giving daily 
g proofs of his rapid improvement, he formed an 
intimacy with Politiano, who refided under the 
fame roof, and who foon became warmly attached 
D to his interefts. At his recommendation, Michel- 

• agnolo executed a bnJfo-rUicvo in marble, the fubjeft 
of which is the battle of the Centaurs. This piece 
yet ornaments the dwelling of one of his defcend- 

3 ants; and, although not wholly fmifhed, difplays 
j rather the hand of an experienced mailer, than 
that of a pupil. But its higheft commendation 
is, that it flood approved even in the riper judge-* 
ment of the artifl himfelf; who, although not 
indulgent to his own produdtions, did not hefitate, 
on feeing it fome years afterwards, to exprefs hid 
regret that he had not entirely devoted himfelf to 
this branch of art (a) The death of Lorenzo too 
foon deprived him of his protedlor. Piero, the fon 
of Lorenzo, continued indeed to fliow to him the 
( fame marks of kindnefs which his father had uni- 
formly done ; but that prodigality, which fo fpeedily 
difhpated his authority, his fortune, and his fame, 
was extended even to his amufements; and the 
talents of Michelagnolo, under the patronage of 
Piero, inflead of imprefling on brafs or on marble 
the forms of immortality, were condemned to raife 
a flatue of fnow (b)\ l\or was this intercourfe of long 

* 

i (a) Cosi la imprefa gli fuccedctfe, che mi rammcnla udirlo dire, 

che quando la rivedc, cognoffe quanto torio egli abliia fatto alia natura, 
i a non feguitar prontamente I'arte della fcultura, facendo giudizio pea 

quell' opera, quanto poteflc riufcire. Co net. vita di M. A. 

(4) Effendo in Firenze venuta dimolta nete, Pier de’ Medici/ 

Vol. II. O 
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continuance, for Piero, inftead of affording fupport 
to others, was foon obliged to feek, in foreign 
countries, a fhelter for himfelf. 

The hiflory of Michelagnolo forms that of all the 
arts which he profeffed. In him fculpture, painting 
and architefture feem to have been perfonified. 
Born with talents fuperior to his predeceffors, he 
had alfo a better fate. Ghilberti, Donatello, Veroc- 
chio, were all men of genius, but they lived during 
the gentile flate of the art [a). The light had now 
rifen, and his young and ardent mind, converfant 
with the fineff forms of antiquity, imbibed, as its 
genuine fource, a relifli for their excellence. With 
the fpecimens of ancient art, the depofitaries of 
ancient learning were unlocked to him, and of thefe 
alfo he made no inconfiderable ufe. As a poet he 
is entitled to rank high amongft his countrymen ; 
and the triple wreaths of painting, fculpture, and 
archite&ure, with which his difciples decorated his 
tomb, might, without exaggeration, have been inter- 
woven with a fourth I b ). 

figliuol maggiore di Lorenzo, che nel medefimo luogo del padre era 
relbto, ma non nella medefima grazia, volendo, come giovane, far 
fare nel mezzo della fua corte una ftatua di neve fi ricordo di 
Michelagnolo, e fattolo cercare, gli fece far la ftatua, &c. Condiv . 
p. 8. This ftatue was a juft emblem of the fortunes of its founder. 

(а) Michelagnolo, ch’ebbe si grande ingegno, non trafte dal fuo 
proprio fondo la fua arte, n£ con quello folo avrebbe trovata la flrada 
di ufcir da’ limit! di quello ftilc fecco, e fervile, che fin allora regnava 
in Italia; e fenza un grande ftudio, ne fenza 1’olTervazione dellc ftatue 
anticho, non farebbe flato forfe che uguale a un Donatello, c a un 
Ghiberti. Opere di Merits, f. ii. p- a 8 3 . 

(б) The poems of Michelagnolo were published by his great-nephew 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti ii Giovane,' at Florence, in i6s3, and are 


Of the fculptures of Michelagnolo, fome yet 
remain in an unfinifhed ffate, which ftrikingly 
difplay the comprehenfion of his ideas and the 
rapidity of his execution. Such are the bull of 
Brutus, and the ftatue of a female figure, in the 
gallery at Florence. In the latter the chifel has 
been handled with fuch boldnefs, as to induce a 
connoiffeur of our own country to conjedture that 
it would be neceffiry, in the finifliing, to reflore the 
cavities (a). Perhaps a more involuntary homage 
was never paid to genius, than that which was 
extorted from the fculptor Falconet, who having 
prefumed upon all occafions to cenfure the Ryle 
of Michelagnolo, without having had an opportu- 
nity of infpedling any of his works, at length ob- 
tained a fight of two of his ftatues, which were 
brought into France by cardinal Richelieu. 1 have 
Jeen Michelagnolo, exclaimed the French artift, he 
is terrific ( b ). 

The labors of the painter are necelfarily tranfitory 
for fo are the materials that compofe them. In a 
few years Michelagnolo will be known, like an 

ranked with the Tefii di Lingua of Italian literature. They were again 
reprinted atFlortnce in 17-26, with the Lezzicni of Benedetto Varchi, 
and Mario Guiducci, on fome of his fonnetr. Tenhore has juftly 
appreciated their merits. “ Les fonnets & les Canzoni de Michelange 
“ ne foil* point charges d’ornemens ambilieux; its fe reifentent de, 
“ l’auftere fimplicite de fon genie: cependant rien ne les fait autant 
** valoir, <jue l.i main dont Us font partis.’’ Mirn. Gin. liv. xix. p.lnj. 

(а) Richardjbn, Defcription ties Tabt. ire. sol. Ui. p. 8 J. 

(б) “ J’ai yu Michelange; It tjl effrayant." falcon, ap. Tenh . 
The pieces which occaiioned tliis exclamation were two of the ftatues 
intended to compofe a part of the monument of Julius If. 
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ancient artifl, only by his works in marble. Already 
it is dilRcult to determine, whether his reputation 
be enhanced or diminiflied by the fombre repre- 
fentations of his pencil in the Pauline and Sixtine 
chapels, or by the few fpecimens of his cabinet 
pictures, now rarely to be met with, and exhibiting 
only a Ihadow of their original excellence. But the 
chief merit of this great man is not to be fought 
for in the remains of his pencil, nor even in his 
fculptures, but in the general improvement of the 
public tafle which followed his aflonilhing pro- 
ductions. If his labors had periflied with himfelf, 
the change which they effected in the opinions and 
the works of his contemporaries would Bill have 
entitled him to the firfl honors of the art. Thofe 
who from ignorance, or from envy, have endea- 
voured to depreciate his productions, have re- 
prefented them as exceeding in their forms and 
attitudes the limits and the poflibilities of nature, 
as a race of beings, the mere creatures of his own 
imagination ; but fuch critics would do well to 
conlider, whether the great reform to which we 
have alluded could have been effected by the mod 
accurate reprefentations of common life, and whe- 
ther any thing fhort of that ideal excellence which 
he only knew to embody, could have accompliflied 
.fo important a purpofe. The genius of Michel- 
agnolo was a leaven which was to operate on an 
immenfe and heterogeneous mafs, the fait intended 
to give a relifh to infipidity itfelf ; it was therefore 
active, penetrating, energetic, fo as not only ef- 
fectually to refill the contagious effects of a depraved 
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tafte, but to communicate a portion of its fpirit to 
all around. 

Of the contemporary artifls of Michelagnolo, fuch 
only are entitled to high commendation as accom- 
panied his Rudies, or availed themfelves of his exam- 
ple. Among thefe appears the divine Raffaello ; 
f’econd to his great model only in that grandeur of 
defign which elevates the mind, fuperior to him 
in that grace which intereAs the heart. Endowed, if 
not with vigor fufftcient alone to effett a reform, 
with talents the beA calculated to promote its pro- 
grefs(c). It is well known that the works of this 
exquifite maAer form two diAindf clafles, thofe which 
lie painted before, and thofe which he painted after 
he had caught from the new Prometheus a portion 
of the ethereal fire — thofe of the fcholar of Perugino 
and of the competitor of Michelagnolo. “ Happy 
“ age,” exclaims, with more than common ani- 
mation, the hiAorian of the painters, “ and happy 
“ artiAs, for fo I may well denominate you who, 
“ have had the opportunity of purifying your eyes 
“ at fo clear a fountain ; who have found your 
“ difficulties removed, your crooked paths made 
“ Araight by fo wonderful an artiA: know then, 
“ and honor the man who has enabled you to 
“ diAinguifli between truth and falfhood, and let 
“ your gratitude be fhown in returning your thanks 

(a) Raffaello fteffo ci ha lafciate nolle fue opcre le tracce de’ fuoi 
ftudj; e fenza le lezioni di Fra Bartolommeo, e la villa delle opere di 
Michelagnolo, e delle cofe antiche, non goderemmo eggi le fue 
inaravigliofe pitturc. Op. di Mengs, v. ii. p. 189, 
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« to heaven, and in imitating Michelagnolo in all 
“ things («). 

Genius is ever obnoxious to that criticifm which 
mediocrity eicapes, nor has this teft been wanting 
to the merits of Michelagnolo. The parafites of 
a vicious court, and a corrupt age, have not hefi- 
tated to charge him with indecency, in introducing 
naked figures in his celebrated picture of the laft 
judgment. This accufation was made even in his 
lifetime, by one who called himfelf his friend, and 

(a) Vafari, vita di Michelagnolo. Gianfrancefco Grazzini, called 
Jl Lafca, alfo celebrates bis countryman in the true Florentine idiom; 
Giotto fu il primo, ch’ alia dipintura, 

Gia lungo tempo morta, defl'e vita. 

E Donatello mefle la feultura 

Nil fuo dritto fentier, ch’ era fmarrita: 

Cost 1’architettura 

Storpiata, e guafla, dalle man’ de’ Tedefchi, 

Anzi quail bafita. 

Da Pippo Bruncllcfchi, 

Solcnne Architettor, fu mcfla in vita; 

Onde gloria infinita 
Meritar qucili tie fpirti divini, 

Nati in Firenze e nollri cittadini. 

E di qucitc tre arti, i Fiorentini 

Han fempre poi tenuto il vanto c’l pregio. 

Dopo qucilo, 1’egregio 
Michelagnol divin, dal cielo eletto, 

Pittor, fcultore, architettor pcrfctto, 

Che dove i primi tre maeitri ecccllenti 

Gittaro i fondament4 

Alle tre nobil’ arti ha poAo il tctto. 

Onde meritamente, 

Chiamato e dalla gente 

Vcro maeftro, e padre del difcgno. Sc. c. 

Jl Lafca, fop . la dipintura della Cupola. 
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who faw no impropriety in reprefenting it as pro- 
ceeding from the obfcene lips of Pietro Aretino (a). 
It foon however became fo prevalent, that in the 
pontificate of Paul IV. it was in contemplation to 
deftroy this aftonilhing picture, which was at laft 
only preferved by the expedient of covering thole 
parts which were fuppofed to be likely to excite in 
the minds of the depraved fpe&ators ideas unfuit- 
able to the folemnity of the place. The painter 
who undertook this ollice was ever afterwards dis- 
tinguiflied by the name of 11 Brag/ieitone. Thefe 
inculpations were renewed in the fucceeding cen- 
tury, by a man of talents and celebrity, who united 
like Michelagnolo, the chara&er of a painter and a 
poet, without having one idea in common with 
him (£). But what Hull we fay of an artifl who 

(o) In the dialogue of Lodoviro Dolce on painting, entitled 
IS Aretino — Aretino, who is fuppofed to fpeak the fentimcntJ of the 
author, obferves, “ Chi ardira di affermar, che flia bine, che nella 
“ chiefa di San Pietro, prencipe degli apofloli, in una Roma, ove 
“ concurre tutto ii mondo, nella cappella del Pontefice, il quale, 
“ come ben dice il Bcmbo, in terra ne aflembra Dio, fi veggmo 
“ dipinti tanti ignudi, che dimoflrano difoneflamentc dritti e reverfi : 
“ cofa nel vero, (favellando con ogni fommefCone,) di quel fantis- 
“ fimo luogo indegna.” Fabrini, the other coll o quia lift, juflilies 
Michelagnolo by alledging the example of Rafl’aello, who is faid to 
have deiigncd the lafcivious prints engraved by Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi, under which the fame Aretino wrote his infamous verfei; but 
it is cafy to fee that fuch a juflilication is an adinillion of the charge. 
Dolce, Dialog, p. 836. Ed. Flor. xyob. 

( b ) Salvator Rofa, in his fatire entitled I t Pittura, relating inflanccs 
of the arrogance and pride of his predcct-librs, introduces the well- 
known Itory of the critic Biagio, who, having cenfured the famous 
picture of the fail judgment, was, in return, reprefented by Michcl- 
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could mingle with the contemplation of a fubjecSt 
fo interefting to all mankind, which unites every 
thing terrible and fublime, and abforbs all other 
pafli ms, an idea that can only have a relation to 
the decorums of modern life, and to that factitious 
decency which, by affecting concealment, acknow- 
ledges a pruriency of imagination, to which true 
talle, as well as true modelty, is a ftranger? 

The favors of Lorenzo de’ Medici were not how- 
ever exclufively beftowed. Although he well knew 
how to appreciate and to reward extraordinary 
excellence, he was not inattentive to the juft claims 

agnolo in a group of the damned. According to Salvator, Biagio thus 
ajdreil'cd the painter: 

Michel Agnolo mio, non parlo in gioco, 

Queflo che dipingete e uri gran giudiaio, 

Ma del giuditio voi n'avete poco. 

Io non vi talfo intorno all' artiftzio, 

Ma parla del cohunic, in cui mi pare 
Che il voflro gran taper fi cangi in vizio. 

Sapevi pur che il figlio di Noe, 

Perche fcoperfe le vergogne al padre, 

Tird l ira di Dio fovra di fe; 

E voi, fenza temer Chriflo e la Madre 
Fate, che moftrin le vergogne parte, 

Infin de’ Sarrti qui l'intiere fquadre. 

And that it may not be Imagined that Salvator did not himfelf approve 
the fentiments of the critic, he adds, 

In udire il pittor quelle propofle, 

Divenuto di rabbia roffo, e nero. 

Non potA proferir ie fue rifpofle; 

NA potendo di lui 1'orgoglio altero 
Sfogare il fuo furor per altre bande, 

Djpinfe nell’ inferno il Cavalicro. 

Satir. di Salv. Rofa. Ed. Loud, i^gi. 
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of thofe who made a proficiency in any branch of 
the arts. Where the indication of talents appeared 
he was folicitous to call them into action, to accele- 
rate their progrefs, and to repay their fuccefs. 
“ It is highly deferving of notice," fays Vafari, 
u that all thofe who fludied in the gardens of the 
“ Medici, and were favored by Lorenzo, became 

moll excellent artifls, which can only be attributed 
“ to the exquifite judgment of this great patron of 
M their ftudies, who could not only diftinguifli men 
“ of genius, but had both the will and the power 
“ to reward them(o).” By his kindnels the eminent 
fculptor Ruflici was placed under the care of Andrea 
Verocchio (b), where he formed an intimacy with the 
celebrated Lionardo da Vinci; but although he 
availed himfelf of the friendlhip and the inflrudions 
of this wonderful man, he acknowledged Lorenzo 
as the parent of his fludies (c). Francefco Granacci, 
the fellow-ftudent of Michelagnolo, partook alfo of 

(а) E gran cofa ad ogni modo, che tutti coloro, i quali furono nellu 
fcuola del Giardino de’ Medici, e favoriti dal Mag. Lorenzo vcccliio, 
furono tutti eccellentiflimi ; la qual cofa d'altronde non pud elfere 
avvenuta, fe non dal molto, anzi infinito giudizio di quel nobililfuno 
{ignore, vero Mecenate degli uomini virtuofi; il quale come fapera 
conofccre gl’ ingegni, e fpirti elevati, cosi poteva e fapcva riconofcei gll 
e premiargli. Vafari, vita del Rujlici. 

(б) Portandofi dunque beniilimo Giovanfrancefco Ruflici, cittadin 
Fiorentino, nel difegnare, e fare di terra, mentre era giovinetto, fu da 
eiTo nugnifico Lorenzo, il quale lo conobbe fpiritofo, e di bello e 
buon ingegno, nufl'o a flare, perche iinparalle, con Andrea del 
Verocchio, &c. Vafari, vita del Ruflici, 

(c) EITtndopoi tornata inFiorenza la Famiglia de’ Medici,Il Ruflico 
fi fece conofcere al Cardinale Giovanni, per creatura di Lorenzo fu* 
padre, e fu ricevuto con moltc carezze. Ibid. 
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the favor of Lorenzo, and was occafioftally employed 
by him in preparing the fplendid pageants with 
which he frequently amufed the citizens of Florence; 
in the decoration of which Granacci difplayed 
uncommon talle (a). The reputation acquired by 
the pupils of S. Marco foon extended beyond the 
limits of Italy. At the requeft of the king of 
Portugal, Lorenzo fent into that country Andrea 
Contucci, where he left various monuments of hi* 
talents in fculpture and architecture (&). The en- 
couragement afforded by him to the profeffors of 
every branch of the arts, may be eftimated in fome 
degree by the numerous pieces executed at his ex- 
penfe by the firft mailers of the time, accounts of 
which are occafionally difperfed through the volumi- 
nous work of V afari. Like his ancellor Cofmo, Lo- 
renzo often forgot the fuperiority of the patron in 
the familiarity of the friend, and not only excufed 
but delighted in the capricioufhefs which frequently 
diltinguiihes men of talents. In this number wa* 
Niccolo Groffo, a Florentine citizen, who wrought 

(a) Franceico Granacci fu uno di quelli, che dal Magnifice 

Lorenzo de’ Medici fu mefl'o a imparare nel fuo giardino, &c. E 
perche era molto gentile, e Yalera aflai in certe galanterie, che per 
fefte di carnovale fi facevano nella citta, fu fempre in molte cofe 
firaili dal Magnifico Lorenzo de’ Medici adoperato. 

VaJ'ari, fit a di Fr. Granac. 

(A) Per quelle, e per 1’altre opere d'Andrea, divulgatoli il noma 
fuo, fu chieflo al magnifico Lorenzo vecchio de’ Medici, nel cui 
giardino avea, come fi e detto, attefo agli ftudj del difegno, dal re 
di Portagallo, perchi mandatogli da Lorenzo, lavoro per quel re molte 
opere di fcultura, e d’architettura, e particolarmentc un belliifimo 
palazzo. See. Vafar. vita di Contucci. 
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ornaments in iron with extraordinary Hull. Confci- 
ous of his merits Niccolo refolved to labor only 
for thofe who paid him ready money, referring his 
employers to the fign fufpended at his door, which 
reprefented books of account deftroyed in the flame. 
Lorenzo, defirous of presenting to fome of his pow- 
erful friends abroad a fpecimen of Florentine in- 
genuity, called upon Niccolo to engage him to 
execute for him a piece of his workmanfhip; but 
the lurly artifan, who was bufy at his anvil, inftead 
of acknowledging the honor intended him, bluntly 
told Lorenzo that he had other cuftomers who, 
having firft applied, mull be firft ferved. The in- 
vincible pertinacity of Niccolo, inrefufing to work 
till he had received his ufual depofit, occafioned 
Lorenzo to give him the name of II Caparra (o), 
by which he was ever afterwards generally known {£). 

The fludy of architecture, as revived by Brunel- 
lefchi, received additional fupport from the encou- 
ragement afforded by Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, 
to the munificence of his grandfather, fuperadded 
a knowledge of this fcience equal to that of a 
practical artifl. At his mlfance, and often at his 
individual expenfe, the city of Florence was orna- 
mented with a profufion of elegant buildings, as 
well for private refidence, as public purpofes. Con- 
vinced that the art was founded on fixed and 
determined principles, which were only to be 
dilcovered in the labor's of the ancients, he juflly 
reprobated thofe proftflors who, neglecting the 

(а) From Arrha, Arr/uibo, 3 pledge, or earned. 

(б) Vajari, yita di Simone delta il Crvnaca. 
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rules of Vitruvius, followed only the variable fug- 
geflions of their own fancy. Nor was he lefs fevere 
on tliofe who, without any previous knowledge of 
the art, conceived them (elves equal to the talk of 
conducting a bif'lding on an extenfive fcale, and, 
in the ereClion of their dwellings, chofe to become 
their own architects. u Such people,” faid Lorenzo 
“ buy repentance at too dear a rate ( a ).” Of this 
defcription was his relation, Francefco de’ Medici, 
who having ereCted a large honfe at Majano, and 
made feveral alterations in its progrefs, complained 
to Lorenzo of the great expenfe with which it had 
been attended: “ That is not to be wondered at,” 
replied Lorenzo, u when, inftead of erecting your 
“ building from a model, you draw your model 

from your building ( b)." His fuperior judgment 
in works of this kind was acknowledged on many 
occafions. Ferdinand, king of Naples, intending to 
.build a palace, conceived no one more competent 
to direCl him in the choice of a plan than Lorenzo. 
His allillance was alfo fought for on a fimilar occafion 
by the duke of Milan; and Filippo Strozzi, in the 
ereClion of a manfion, which in grandeur of defign. 
and richnefs of execution is not inferior to a royal 
refidence, availed himfelf greatly of his advice and 
direClions ( c). It does not however appear, that 
* 

(a) Illos vcl maxime reprehendere folebat quicumque in diem te- 
racrs sedificarent, eos dicens caro admodum emere prenitentiam. 

I * Valor, in vita, p. 63. 

(£) Valor, ut fnpra. 

(c) Multi enire, multa regia tedificia de Laurentii confilio extruxere. 
In quibus Philippi Stroclia: iufularcs xdes, qua: amplitudioe fua, 
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Lorenzo on any occafion thought proper to dif- 
penfe with the aid of thofe who had made this 
art their more immediate fludy. Having formed 
the intention of ere£ling his place at Poggio-Cajano, 
he obtained defigns from feveral of the beft archi- 
tects of the time, and amongfl the reft from Giuliano 
the fon of Paolo Giamberto, whofe model was 
preferred by Lorenzo, and under whofe directions 
the building was carried on ; but in the conftrution 
of the picfturefque and fingular flight of fteps, which 
communicated to every part with fuch convenience, 
that a perfon might afcend or defcend even on 
horfeback, Lorenzo availed himfelf of a defign of 
Stefano d'Ugolino, a painter of Siena, who died 
about the year >35o(a). Lorenzo was defirous that 
the ceiling of the great hall fhould be formed by a 
Angle arch, but was appprehenfive that it would 
not be practicable, on account of its extent. Giuli- 
ano was at that time erecting a refidence for himfelf 
in Florence, where he took an opportunity of execu- 
ting one in the manner fuggefted by Lorenzo, and 
fucceeded fo effectually as to remove his doubts on 
this head. The ceiling at Poggio-Cajano was accor- 
dingly completed, and is acknowledged to be the 

grata membrorum difpofitione, lotiufque adificii venuftate & magnifi- 
centia fuperant, fine ulla controverlia, non folum privatas domos, fed 
principales & regias. Magno area conflitit in urbe media: impendium 
ad centum aureorum millia acceflurum putatur. Dc modulo 1’lulippu* 
Laurentium confuluit, qui quidem aderat omnibuj fuper hac re operam, 
fuam cupientibu', nec civilibus folum, fed etiam extemis. Valor, in 
Pita , p. 63. For a particolar account of this lplendid refidence, r. 
' Vafari , vita di Simone detto il Cronaca. 

{a) Vafar. vita di Giuliano da San Gallo, r. i Up. 78 . 
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largeft vaulted roof of modern workmanfliip that 
had then been feen (a). The talents of this artift 
induced Lorenzo to recommend him to Ferdinand 
king of Naples, to whom he prefented, on the part 
of Lorenzo, the model of an intended palace. His 
reception was highly honorable. On his departure 
Ferdinand fupplied him with horfes, apparel, and 
other valuable articles, amongft which was a filver 
cup containing feveral hundred ducats. Giuliano, 
whilft he declined accepting it, expreffed a defire 
that the king would gratify him with fome fpecimen 
of ancient art, from his extenfive collection, which 
might be a proof of his approbation. Ferdinand 
accordingly prefented him with a buft of the 
, emperor Adrian, a flatue of a female figure larger 
than life, and a fleeping Cupid ; all of which 
Giuliano immediately fent to Lorenzo, who was 
no lefs pleafed with the liberality of the artift, than 
with the acquifition of fo valuable a treafure ( b ). 
At the requeft of the celebrated Mariano Genazano, 
Lorenzo had promifed to ere£l, without the gate 
of San Gallo at Florence, a monaftery capable of 
containining one hundred monks. On the return 

O 

(a) Giuliano had before been employed by Lorenzo in fortifying the 
town of Cjflellana, when that place was attacked by the duke of Cala- 
bria, in which he rendered eliential lerviccs to his patron. The 
Florentines were at that time very defeflive in the ufe of their artillery, 
which they fcarcely ventured to approach, and which frequently 
occafionr.d fatal accidents to thole who direfled it; but the ingenuity 
of the young architeO remedied this defefl; in cetifrqucnce of which 
the army of the duke was fo feverely cannonaded as to be obliged 
to raife the fiege. Vajar. ut fupra. - 

(4) Vajar. vita di Giuliano da San Gallo. 
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of Giuliano to Florence, he engaged him in this 
work, whence he obtained the name of San Gallo , 
by which he was always afterwards dilfinguiflied [a). 

Whilft this building was carrying forwards, Giulia- 
no was alfo employed by Lorenzo in defigning and 
ereding the extenfive fortifications of Poggio Impe- 
riale, preparatory to the founding a city on that 
fpot, as was his intention ( Z>). To this artifl, who 
arrived at great eminence in the enfuing century, 
and to his brother Antonio, architedure is indebted 
for the completion of the Tufcan order, as now 
eflablifhed ; and for confiderable improvements in 
the Doric. 

Befides the many magnificent works begun under 
the immediate diredions of Lorenzo, he feduloufly 
attended to the completion of fuch buildings as had 
been left imperfed by his anceflors. On the church 
of S. Lorenzo, the building of which was begun by 
his great grandfather Giovanni, and continued by 
his Grandfather Cofmo, he expended a large fum. 

At the requeft of Matteo Boflo he alfo completed 
the monaftery begun by Brunellefchi at Fiefole ( c), 

(6) Giuliano remonftratcd with Lorenzo on this alteration. — “ By 
** your calling me San Gallo,” faid he, “ I shall lofe my name, and 
“ inftead of becoming refpefLble by the antiquity of my family, I 
“ shall have to found it anew. Surely,” faid Lorenzo, “ it is more • 

" honorable to be the founder of a new family by your own talents, 

“ than to reft your reputation on the merits of others.” Vafar. ut Jupra. 

(c) Vafar. ut fupra. 

(a) The letter of Boflo, which was addrefled to Lorenzo in the 
height of his profperity, and touches upon many circumftances of his 
life and character, is given from the Recuperations Fejularus, in the 
Appendix, No. LXXVT. 
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at the fame time exprefling his regret that he fhoold 
have rendered it neceflary to folicit him to do that 
which he conceived to be an indifpenfible duty (a). 

Amongft the various kinds of pi&urefque repre- 
fentation pradlifed by the Greeks and Romans, and 
tranfmitted by them to after-times, is that of Mofaic ; 
a mode of execution, which, jin its durability of form, 
and permanency of color, poflefles diflinguifhed 
advantages, being unaffected by drought or moifture, 
heat or cold, and perifliing only with the building 
to which it has been originally attached. Thi9 
art, during the middle ages, had experienced the 
fame viciflitudes as attended all thofe with which 
it is fo nearly connected. Some attempts had, 
however, been made to reflore it by Andrea Tafi, 
the contemporary of Giotto ( b ) ; and even Giotto 
himfelfhad cultivated it, not without fuccefs, al- 
though the celebrated piClure over the great door of 
St. Peter at Rome, called the Navice/la di Giotto, is 
faid to be a more modern work, copied from af or- 
merone of that artift (c). Lorenzo was defirous of 
introducing this mode of execution into more gene-* 
ralpra&ice. On exprefling to Graffione, a Florentine 
painter, his intention of ornamenting with work of 
this kind the vault of a large cupola, the painter 
ventured to obferve to him that he had not artifts 
equal to the talk: “ We have money enough 

“ to make them,” replied Lorenzo ; and although 

(а) Fair, in vita, v, L p. 148. 

(б) Vajar. vita di Andrea. 

(c) Ttnfi. Mim. GinieU. Ur, riL p. i3i. 

Graffione 
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GrafTiane Rill continued incredulous ( a ), Lorenzo 
foon afterwards met with a perfon who fuited his 
purpofe in the painter Gherardo, who had generally- 
applied himfelf to works in miniature. The Ipecimen 
produced lay Gherardo for the infpedlion of Lorenzo 
was a head of S. Zenobio, with which he was fo 
well pleafed, that he refolved to enlarge the chapel 
of that faint at Florence, in order to give theartift 
an opportunity of exhibiting his talents in a wider 
field. With Gherardo lie affociated Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, as a more complete mafler of defign, 
and the work was commenced vvith great fpiritv 
Vafari allures us, that if death had not interpofed 
there was re.ifon to believe from the part that was 
executed, that thefe art ills would have performed 
wonderful things {b). 

But if the attempts made by Lorenzo to reftore 
the practice of Mofaic were thus in a great degree 
frnfirated, a difcovery was made about the fame 
period which proved an ample fubflitute for it, and 
which has given to the works of the painter that 

(a) Graaion c, with that familiarity which the artifls appear to have 
ufed towards Lorenzo, replied, “ Eh Lorenzo, i danari non fanni i 

maeftri, ma i maeftri fanno i danari.” 

(i) By whofe death the further progrefs of this work was interrupt- 
ed, may be doubted. The woids of Vafari are, “Per lo chc Gherardo, 
“ affottigliatido l ingegno, harebbe fatto con Domenico mirabiliflime 
“ cofe, fe la mortc non vi ft fu!Te int rpofta; come ft puo giudicare 
“ dal principio della delta, capella, chc rimafe iinperfetta.” But, by 
a fubfequent paffage in the life of Ghiilandjjo, it feems it was the 

d ath of Lorenzo that prevented the completion of the work, “ 

“ come, per la morte del predetto Magnifico Lorenzo, rimafe imperfetta 
« in Fiorenza la Capclla di S. Z.anobi, comminciata a lavor^re di 
** Mufaico Domenico in compagnia di Gherardo mmiatorc.” 

Vo l . u. ~ . ” j e 
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permanency which even the durability of Mofaic 
might not perhaps have fnpplied. This was the art 
of transferring to paper imprefiionsfrom engravings 
on copper, or other metals; an invention which has 
tended more than any other circumftance to diffufe 
throughout Europe a juft and general tafte for 
the arts. 

This difcovery is attributed by the Italians to 
Mafo, orTomafo Finiguerra, a goldfmith of Florence, 
who being accuftomed to engrave on different metals 
for tlie purpofe of inlaying them, occahonally tried 
the effects of his work by taking off impreflions, firft 
on fulphur, and afterwards on paper, by means of a 
roller, in fuch a manner that the figures feemed to 
have been traced with a pep. It does not appear 
that Finiguerra ever applied this invention to any 
other purpofe than that of afcertaining the progrefs 
of his work ; nor have the refearches of the mofl 
diligent inquirers difcovereda fingle print that can 
with any degree of probability be attributed to him; 
but Baccio Baldini, another goldfmith, conceiving 
that this difcovery might be applied to more im- 
portant purpofes, began to engrave on metals, folely 
with a view of tranfmitting impreflions to paper. 
Pollening, however, no great fkili in defign, he pre- 
vailed on Sandro Botticello to furnilh him with 
drawings fuitable for his purpofe. The concurrence 
of Antonio Pollajuoli, and Andrea Mantegna, car- 
ried the art to greater perfection. Of die works of the 
laft-mentionedmafter many fpecimens yet remain, 
which do crpdit to his talents. The beginning of 
the enfuing century produced a much fuperior artift 
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in Marcantonio Raimondi, by vvhofe induftry the 
numerous productions of Ralf'aello, the tranfcripts 
of his rich and creative mind, were committed to 
paper with an accuracy which he himlelf approved, 
and may (erve as a ftandard to mark in future times 
the progrefs or the decline of the arts (a). 

(n) The credit of having given rife to this elegant and ufeful art has 
been contended for by different countries, and their various pretenfionS 
have been weighed and contidered by many authors. It is however 
generally agreed, that it begun with the goldfmitlis, and was afterwards 
adopted by the painters. The union of thefe two profcffior.s has thus 
produced a third, which has rifen to cor.fiderable importance. The 
Germans, who have difputed with the Italians the honor of the 
invention with the greateft degree of plaufibility, have not in point of 
fact controverted the narrative given by the Italians of the rife of the 
art, nor brought forwards any account of their own, but hare Amply 
endeavoured to show that it was praflifed in Germany at an earlier 
period. Mr. Heineken affarts, that the earlicft prints engraved in Italy 
that bear a date, are the maps to the edition of Ptolemy, piinted at 
Home in 1478; the earlicft pifturefque reprefentations, tbofc prefixed 
to fonic of the cantos of Dante in 148a; whilft he adduces inflanccs 
of German execution that bear the date of 14O6, by comparing the 
manner of which with other pieces, apparently of earlier workmanship, 
he conjeflures that the art had its rife inGcrmany about the year 1440. 
Idee Generate, p. 2 Ve . Non no/! rum t ant ns componere tires. I : halt 
only obferve,that little depcndance is to be placed on conjectures from 
prints without a date, particularly thofe of German workmanship,as the 
artifts of that country continued to produce them in the moft rude and 
Gothic flyle, both as to defign and execution, long after beginning 
of tbe Gxteenth century, when Albeit Durcr, and Luca van Leyden 
liad fetthem a better example. On the olherband, impartiality obliges me 
to remark, that Thirabofchi, who ftrenuouily claims for his countrymen 
the merit of the difeovery, has not difeui! 'd this fubjrCt with his ufual 
■ accuracy. Firfl, he is miftaken in affecting that Baidinucci fixes the 
commencement of the art in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Gloria delta Lett. ItaU r. ii. p. &. p. 399. Baidinucci only fays in 
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WhilH the art of transferring to paper impreflions 
from copper was tlius firfl practifed, that of engraving 
in gems and Hones was again fuccefsfully revived. 
The predilection of Lorenzo de’ Medici for the 
beautiful fpecimens of flcill which the ancients have 
left in materials of this nature, has frequently been 
noticed [a). Of thofe which once formed a part of 
his irnmenie collection, fome occafionally occur that 
item to have been the objedls of his more particular 

g ineral, that the art had its beginning in the fifteenth century. “ Queft' 
“ arte chief no principio ncl Jccolo del 1400.” Secondly, on the 
authority of a document produced by Manni, he fuppofes that Tomafo 
l'iniguerra, the inventor of the ait, died prior to the year 1424; but 
both Vafari and Baldinucci inform us, that the Iiniguerra in queftion 
was contemporary with Pollajuolo, who was only born in 1456. 
It is lingular that this judicious author did not rcfle£l how (light that 
evid .nee mull be which reft; merely onafimilarity of name, particularly 
in Florence, where, for the fake of diftinfiion, it was often neccfiary 
to refort to the patronymics for feveral generations, v. Vajari, vice 
de' Pittori, pajjim. Baldinucci comminciamento e progrejfo del? 
arte drU intagliare inRame.Bir. tCSG. Heinclen Idle generate d une 
Collection complette d Fjlampcs, ir. 

(a) The collection of antiques formed by Lorenzo is tlius celebrated 
by a contemporary author: 

Catlatunr argento, vel fulvo quidquid in auro eft 
Aidibus hoc, X.AURENS , vidimus elie tuis, 

Praxitelis, Phoenieis, Aiiltouis, atque Myronis 
Fingere tarn' do£l<e quod potuere manus 
1 Cunachus, aut Mentor, Pythias, vel uterque Polycles 
Lyfippfis quijqiiij, Callimachufque dedit. 

(Juai collegifti niiro virtuti; amore 

Magnaniinum reddunt nomen uhique tuum. 

Artificum monumenU foves, referuntur in auro 
Argento, tabulis, & lapide ora Damn. 

F. Camerli/u, ap. Band. Cat. £ibl. Laur. 1. iii. p. 545. 
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admiration, and bear upon forns confpicuous part 
the name of their former proprietor, thus expreifed 
lavh. med. (a). Nor is it improbable that Michel- 

(a) Thcfe letters appear on a cameo in onyx of different colors, 
reprefi ntfig the entry of Noah and his family into the ark, of which 
an engraving is given by Gori in his edition of the life of Michelagnolo 
by Condivi. Among the gems or cameos of this defeription, of which 
I have met with impriffions, or gejji, are thofe of Diomcd with the 
palladium, or a large oval cameo, in which the letters laur. med. 
are engraved on the fide of the rock or Hone on which he (its — A 
centaur, with the letters engraved on the exergue — Da;dalus fixing 
on the wings of Icarus; the infeription is on the pedellul upon which 
Icarus Hands, extending his wings over the tipper part of the piece; 
and Iaftly, the celebrated gem reprefenting Apollo and Mariyas, of 
which I shall tranferibe a more particular account from the excellent 
Work of Mr, Tenbove. “ La gravure antique qui fervait de cachet 
“ a l aur: nt, Sc qui appartient encore au Grand-Due de Tofcane, ell 
“ un morceau accompli. Les fuffrages qu'elle a merites dans tons les 
“ tems, font fulfifamment atteiles par cette foule de copies qui en 
“ ont ete faites dans les tems anciens & modcrues. Apollon dans 
“ une attitude noble tient fa lyre, Sc regarde avee dedam Marfyas, 
“ qui, les mains liecs derrierc 1e dos,' Sc attache a un arbre, attend 
“ la juile punition de fa temeritc. Le jcune Scythe qui doit executer 
“ la fentence, ell a genoux aux pieds d'Apollon, & femble implores 
“ fa clemencc. Le carquois Sc les (leches du Dieu font ftifpendus 
“ it une des branches de 1’arbre, Sc fur la terraffe font les flutes qui 
“ ont It mal fervi le Satyre. Cette ntetne pierre montee en bague avait 
“ autrefois decore la main parricide de Neron; ce monilre etait dans 
" l'ufage d’en feeder fes fanguiuaires referits. On fgait qu’il cut la 
“ fblie de s’tflimer le premier muficicn de foil tems. Sc par le choix 
“ qu’il fit de ce fujet il voulut fans doute ecarter les concurrens. Sc 
“ intimider ceux qui oferaient entrer en lice avee ltii. Peut-etre memo 
“ regarda-t’il fa main gauche Sc prit-il Apollon pour module, lorfqu’U 
“ fit fouetter jufqu’au fang Sc ecorchcr, pour ainli dire, ce chanteur 
“ Menedeme dont il etait jaloux, 8c dont les hurlemens monies ltii 
“ parurent fi melodieux, qu’il ne put s’empecher d'y applaudir av?c 
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agnolo, who pafled among thefe treafures a confi- 
derable portion of his time, was indebted to the 
liberality of Lorenzo for the beautiful Intaglio which, 
he is fuppofed to have worn as his Teal («). 

The protection and encouragement afforded by Lo- 
renzo to every other branch of art, was not with-held 
from this his favorite department. From the early 
part of the fifteenth century, fome fpecimens of the 
aftonifliing proficiency of the ancients in works of 
this nature had occafionally been difcovered ; and 
as the public tafte improved, they were fought for 
with avidity, and only to be purchafed at confider- 
able prices. In the pontificate of Martin V. and 
again in that of Haul II. fome attempts had been 
. madeto rival, or at lead to imitate, thefe produClions, 
but the fil'd artid whole name hands recorded in 
modern times, is Giovanni delle Corniuole, fo called 
from his having generally exercifed his fkill upon 
the done called a Cornelian. The mufeuin of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici was the fchool in which he dudied r 
The proficiency he made correfponded to the 

tranfport. — Les vties de Laurent elaient un peii plus raifounables, 
“ fans doute il ne choifit cette pierce qu’ a caufe de labeautc mcrveil- 
** leufe du travail.” 

(a) Chiaro documcnto fi ha, chc uno deyli eftimatorii raccoglitori 
intelligent! de’ piu preziofi avanzi dell’ erudita antickita, e di gioie 
inlagliate da eccellenti Maellri grcci, e di medaglie, e di altre fiinili 
rarita, fu il Mag. Lorenzo, per tale celebrato, e riconofciuto dall’ infigno 
Ezec. Spam mio nella Difs. i. Tie prtpjlan ir ufu Numijm. antiquor, 
Ne e maraviglia fe Michelagnolo potii acquillare la ftupendidima 
gemma annulare, la quale paflo poi nelle mani e ne! teforo del' re 
(Criltiaiiiflimo j e forfe ch’ anch’ eflb altre si fatte rarita averi acquiiUte 
fie' piii eccellenti artefici greci. 

f?ori. Notiz. Sioric. Jqpra la vita di Michclagn. di Condivi,p. 101, 
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advantages which he poflefted, and anfwered die 
purpofes which his liberal patron had in view. The 
numerous pieces of his workmanfhip in various fizes, 
and on various materials, were the admiration of 
all Italy. One of his moll celebrated productions 
was the portrait of Savonarola, who was then in 
the meridian of his popularity at Florence. Gio- 
vanni immediately met with a formidable compe- 
titor in a Milanefe, who alfo loft the name of his 
family in that of his art, and was called Domenico 
de’ Camei. The likenefs of Lodovico Sforza, engra- 
ved by Domenico in a large onyx, was confidered 
as the molt extraordinary fpecimen of modern (kill. 
By thefe mafters, and their fcholars, this elegant, but 
unobtrufive branch of the fine arts kept pace with 
its more oftentatious competitors ; and even in^the 
moft flourifliing period of their elevation, under the 
pontificate of Leo X. the eye that had contemplated 
the divine fculptures ofMichelagnolo, or had dwelt 
with delight on the paintings of Raffaello,or of Titian, 
might have turned with pleafure to the labors of 
Valerio Vicentino, or of Giovanni Bolognefe, which 
comprefled into the narroweft bounds the accurate 
reprefentations of beauty, ftrength, or grace, and 
gave to the moft ineftimable productions of nature 
the higheft perfection of art. 
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CHAP. X. 


Lorenzo de' MEDICI intends to retire from public 
life — Is taken Jick and removes to Careggi — His con- 
duct in his lafl Jicknefs — Interview with Pico and 
Politiano — Savonarola iv fits him— Death of Lorenzo 
— His char alter — Review of his conduit as a flatef- 
man— Attachment of the Florentines to him—Circurn- 
flances attending his death — Teflintonies of refpeCl to 
his memory — Death of Innocent VIII. and acceffion of 
Alexander VI. — Irruption of the French into Italy — 
Expulfion of the Medici from Florence— Death of Er- 
jnolao Barbaro — Of Pico of Mirandula — Of Agnolo 
Politiano — Abfurd accounts resetting the death of 
Politiano — His tnonodv on Lorenzo — Politiano cele- 
brated by Cardinal Bernbo — Authentic account of his 
death — Diflurbances excited by Savonoro/a— Adhe- 
rents of the Medici decapitated— Di/grace and execution 
of Savonarola — Death of Piero de' Medici— His cha- 
rahler— Sonnet of Piero de’ Medici-Cardinal Giovanni 
de' Medici — Re/Ioration of the family to Florence — 
Elevation of Leo X. — Leo promotes his relations — • 
Rejlores his dominions to peace — Rife of the reforma- 
tion — Age of Leo X. — ThcLaurentianLibrary rcflored 
■ — Giuliano de’ Medici duke of Nemours — Ippolit o de’ 
Medici — Lorenzo de' Medici duke of Urbino — 
Aleffandro de' Medici — Defendants of Lorenzo de 
Medici the brother of Cofrno — Giovanni de' Medici — 
Lorenzo de Medici— Aleffandro affumes the fovereignty 
of Florence— Is ajfujfmatedby Lorenzino— Motives and 
confequences of the attempt — Cofmo de' Medici firfl 
grand duke — Death of Filippo Strozzi , and final 
extinllion of the republic— Conc/ufon. 
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JL HAT love of leifure which is inseparable from 
a mind eonfcious of its own refources, and the 
consideration of his declinining flate of health, were 
probably the motives that induced Lorenzo de’ 
Medici to aim at introducing his two elder fons 
into public life at fo early and almoft premature 
an age. The infirmities under which he labored 
not only disqualified him at times from attending 
with his accuflomed vigilance to the affairs of the 
republic, but rendered it alfo neceflary for him 
often to abfent himfelf from Florence, and to pafs 
fome portion of his time at the warm baths in various 
parts of Italy, of which thofe of Siena and Por- 
rettana, afforded him the mofl effectual relief. At 
thofe feafons which were not embittered by hckntfs, 
he appears to have flattered himfelf with the ex- 
pectation of enjoying the reward of his public labors, 
and partaking of the general happinefs which he had 
fo efrentially contributed to promote, in a peaceful 
and dignified retirement, enlivened by Social amufe- 
ments, by philofophic fludies, and literary purfuits. 
Thefe expectations were built upon the molt fub- 
flantial foundation, the confcioufnefs that he had 
difcharged his more immediate duties and engage- 
ments; but his feelings on this occafion are bell ex- 
preffed in his own words [a): “ What, ” fays he, 
“ Can be more defirable to a well-regulated mind, 
“ than the enjoyment of leifure with dignity ? This 

(a) Ap. Fabr. in vita Laur. v. I. p. 1 96. 
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£< is what all good men wilh to obtain, but which 
“ great men alone accomplish. In the midft of public 
“ affairs we may indeed be allowed to look forwards 
“ to a day of reft; but no reft lliould totally feclude 
“ us from an attention to the concerns of our country. 
w I cannot deny that the path which it has been my 
“ lot to tread has been arduous and rugged, full of 
“ dangers, and befet with treachery ; but I confole 
“ myfelf in having contributed to the welfare of my 
“ country, the profperity of which may now rival 
c ‘ that of any other ftate, however flourifliing. IN or 
** have I been inattentive to the interefts and advance- 
c< ment of my own family, having always propofed 
tc to my imitation the example of my grandfather 
“ Cofmo. who watched over his public and private 
“ concerns with equal vigilance. Having now obtain- 
“ ed the obje£l of my cares, l truft I may be allowed 
t£ to enjoy the fweets of leifure, to fliare the reputa- 
“ tion of my fellow-citizens, and to exult in the glory 
w of my native place.” His intentions were more * 
explicitly made known to his faithful companion 
Politiano, who relates, that fitting with him in his 
chamber a few days before his death, converting on 
fubje£ls of letters and philofophy, he then told him 
that he meant to withdraw himfelf as much as poffi- 
ble from the tumult of the city, and to devote the 
remainder of his days to the fociety of his learned 
friends ; at the fame time exprefting his confidence 
in the abilities of his fon Piero, on whom it was his 
intention that the conduft of the affairs of the republic 
lliould principally devolve (a). 

(a) Pout. Ep. lib. iv. Ep. s. But Guicciardini informs us that 
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The profpeft of relaxation and happinefs he was 
not however deftined to realize. Early in the 
year 1492, the complaint under which he labored 
attacked him with additional violence, and whilft 
the attention of his phyficians was employed in 
adminiflering relief, he contra&ed a flow fever 
which^efcaped their obfervation, or eluded their 
(kill, until it was too late efletflually to oppofe'its 
progrefs. The lalt illnefs of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
like that of moft other great men, is reprelented 
as being extraordinary in its nature. Politiano def- 
cribes his diforder as a fever, of all others the moft 
infidious, proceeding by infenfible degrees, not like 
other fevers, by the veins or arteries, but attacking 
tlie limbs, the inteflines, the nerves, and deflroying 
the very' principle of life. On the firft approach of 
this dangerous complaint he had removed from 
Florence to his houfe at Careggi, where his moments 
were enlivened by the fociety of his friends/ and 
the refpe£lful attentions of his fellow-citizens. For 
medical advice, his chief reliance was upon the 
celebrated Pier Leoni of Spoleto, whom he had 
frequently confulted on the flate of his health; but 
as the diforder increafed, further a fhflance was fought 
for, and Lazaro da Ticino, another phyfician, arrived 
at Careggi. It feems to have been the opinion of 
Politiano that the advice of Lazaro was too late re- 
forted to; but if we may judge from the nature of 

Lorenzo was well aware of the real character of his fon, “ e fi era 
“ fpefTo lamcntato, con li amici piii intimi, che l’iniprudcnza cd 
1 ‘ arToganza del figliuolo, partorirebbe la rovina della fua cafa.” 

Cl tic. Hijl. lib. i. 
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the medicines employed by him, he rather con- 
tributed to accelerate than to avert the fatal moment. 
The mixture ofamalgamated pearls and jewels, with 
the moft expenfive potions, might indeed ferve to 
adonilh the attendants, and to lcreen the ignorance 
of the phyfician, but were not likely to be attended 
with any beneficial effect on the patient. Whether 
it was in confequence of this treatment, or from the 
nature of the diforder itfelf, a fudden and unexpected 
alteration foon took place ; and whilft his friends 
relied with confidence on the exertions made in his 
behalf, he funk at once into fuch a date of debility 
as totally precluded all hopes of his recovery, and 
left him only the care of preparing to meet his doom 
in a manner confident with the eminence of his 
charadler, and the general tenor of his life. 

biotwithdanding the di verfity of occupations which 
had fuccellively engaged his attention, and the levity, 
not to fay licentioufnefs, of fome of his writings, 
the mind of Lorenzo had always been deeply fulcep- 
tible of religious impreflions. This appears not only 
from his attention to the edablifliment and reform of 
monadic houfes («), but from his lauili, or hymns, 
many of which breathe a fpirit of devotion nearly 
bordering on enthufiafm. During his lad ficknefs, 
this feature of his character became more prominent; 
nor did he judge it expedient, or perhaps think it 
excufable, to feparate the effential from the cere- 
monial part of religion. Having therefore performed 
the offices of the church with peculiar fervor, and 
adjuded with fincerity and decorum his fpiritual 

(a) Of this feveral infUtices are given by his hiltorian Valori,/). 5$, ire. 
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concerns, he requefled a private interview with his 
fon Piero, with whom he held a long and interefiing 
converfation on the Rate of the republic, the fitua- 
tion of his family, and the conduct which it would 
be expedient for Piero to purfue. Of the precepts 
which lie thought it neceflary to inculcate on his 
fucceffor, \ve derive forne information fromPolitiano, 
which was probably obtained from the relation of 
his pupil [a). “ I doubt not, ” faid Lorenzo, tc thatyou 
“ will hereafter poflefs the fame weight and authority 
“ in the Rate which I have hitherto enjoyed ; but as 
a the republic, although it form but dne body, has 
“ many heads, you muff not expeit that it will be 
“ poflible for you on all occafions fo to conduflyour- 
“ fell as to obtain the approbation of every individu- 
“ al. Remember, therefore, in every fituation to pur- 
“ fue that courfe of conduct which Rri& integrity 
“ prefcribes, and confult the interefls of the whole 

(4) The circumfiances preceding and attending the death ofl.orenzo 
are minutely related by Politiano in a letter to Jacopo Antiquario, 
lib. iv. F.p. s. upon the authority of which I have principally relied, 
as will be feen, without troubling the reader with continual references, 
by adverting to the letter in the Appendix, No. LXXVII. Fabroni 
has incorporated this letter in the body of his work, as both the narra- 
tive and the evidence of the fails it relates ; but as Politiano has mingled 
with much authentic information many inllances of that fuperflition 
which infilled the age, and has, perhaps, shoiwn too unlimited a 
partiality to the family of his patrons, I have thought it incumbent 
on me to feparate, according to the beA of my judgment, the documents 
of hiftory from the dreams of the nurfery, and the reprefentations of 
truth from the encomiums of the fiiend, leaving my reader to confult 
the original, and to adopt as much more of the account as he may 
think fit. 

* . 

* 
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u community, rather than the gratification of a part." 
Thefe admonitions, if attended to, might havepre- 
ferved Piero from the ruin which the negle£i ofthem 
foon brought down, and may yet ferve as a leffon to 
thofe whole authority refts,asall authority mufl final- 
ly reft, on public opinion. The dutiful and patient 
attendance of Piero on his father during his fickpefs 
was however a pledge to Lorenzo that his laft inftruc- 
tions would not be forgotten, and, by confirming the 
favorable fentiments which he appears to have en- 
tertained of the talents and the difpofition of his fon, 
ferved at leaft to aileviate the anxiety which he muft 
have felt on refigning, thus prematurely,the dirediion 
of Inch a vaftand rapid machine into young and in 
experienced hands. 

At this interefting period, when the mind of Lo- 
renzo, relieved from the weight of its important 
concerns, became morefenfibly alive to the emotions 
of friendlhip, Politiano entered his chamber. Lorenzo 
no fooner heard his voice than he called on him to 
approach, and, raifing his languid arms, clafpedthe 
hands of Politiano in his own, at the fame time 
ftedfaftly regarding him with a placid, and even a 
cheerful countenance. Deeply afftdled at this filent 
but unequivocal proof of efteem, Politiano could 
not fupprefs his feelings, but, turning his head afide, 
attempted as mqch as poffible to conceal his fobs and 
his tears. Perceiving his agitation, Lorenzo ftill con- 
tinued to grafp his hand as if intending to fpeak to 
him when his paflion had fubfided, but finding him 
unable to refill its impulfe, he flowly, and as it were 
unintentionally relaxed his hold, and Politianq, haft- 
ening into an inner apartment, flung himfelf on a 

' # 
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bed, and gave way to his grief. Having at length 
compofed himfelf, he returned into the chamber, 
when Lorenzo again called to him, and inquired 
with great kindnefs why Pico ofMirandula had not 
once paid him a vifit during his ficknefs. Politiano 
apologized for his friend, by affuring Lorenzo that 
he had only been deterred by the apprehenfion that 
his prefence might be troublefome. “ On the con- 
“ trary,” replied Lorenzo, “ if his journey from the 
tc city be not troublefome to him, I fhall rejoice to 
w fee him before I take my final leave of you.” Pico 
accordingly came, and ieated himfelf at the fide of 
Lorenzo, whilft Politiano, reclining on the bed, near 
the knees of his revered benefaclor, as if to prevent 
any extraordinary exertion of his declining voice, 
prepared for the la ft time to fhare in the pleafures 
of his converfation. After excufing himfelf to Pico 
for the talk he had impofed upon him, Lorenzo 
exprefied his efteem for him in the moft affectionate 
terms, profefling that he fhould meet his death with 
more cheerfulnefs after this lift interview. He then 
changed the fubjeft to more familiar and lively 
topics, and it was on this occafion that he exprefied, 
not without fome degree of jocularity, his wiflies 
that he could have obtained a reprieve, until he 
could have completed the library deftined to the 
ufe of his auditors. This interview was fcarcely ter- 
minated when a vifitor of a very different chara£ler 
arrived. This was the haughty and enthufiaftic 
Savonarola, who probably thought, that in the laft 
moments of agitation and of fuffering, he might be 
enabled to collect materials for his factious purpofes. 
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With apparent charity and kindnefs, the prieft ex- 
]iorted Lorenzo to remain lirrn in the catholic faith ; 
to which Lorenzo prof ell’ed his Aridl adherence. He 
then required an avowal of his intention, in cafe of 
his recovery, to live a virtuous and well-regulated 
life ; to this he alfo fignified his fincere affent. Laftly 
he reminded him, that, if needful, he ought to bear 
his death with fortitude. “ With cheerfulnefs,” 
replied Lorenzo, “iffuch be the will of God.” On 
his quitting the room, Lorenzo called him back, and 
as an unequivocal mark that he harboured in his 
boforn no refentment aa;ainft him for the injuries 
which he had received, requefted the prieft would 
beflow upon him his benedidlion; with which he 
inftantiy complied, Lorenzo making the ufual ref- 
ponfes with a firm and collected voice [a). 

(a) In the life of Savonarola, written inLatin, at confiderable length, 
byGiovanfrancefco Pico prince ofltlirandula, n-phew of the celebrated 
l’ico whom we have had occaficn fo frequently to mention, an account 
is given of this interview, which differs in its mod effential particulars 
from that which is above related. If we may cre dit this narrative, 
Lorenzo, when at the point of death, font to rc quell the attendance of 
Savonarola, to whom he was deftrous of making his confcluon. Savona- 
rola accordingly came, but, before he would conhnt to receive him 
as a penitent, required that he should declare his adherence to the true 
faith; to which Lorenzo affented. !!_■ then infill :d on a promifefrom Lo- 
renzo, that if he had unjultiy obtained the property of others, he would 
return it. I orenzo, after a short hefitation, replied, “Doubtlefs, father, I 
•| shall do this, or, if it be not in my power, 1 shall enjoin it as a duty upon 
« my heirs.” Thirdly, Savonarolarcquired that he should redorc the 
republic to liberty, and eflablish it in its former Hate of independence; ' 
to which Lorenzo ’.not chufing to make any reply, the pried left him 
without giving him his abfolution. Savonar. vita, inter vit.felefi. viror. 
op. Batts. Land. 1704. A ilory that exhibits evident fymptoms ef 
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No fpecies of reputation is fo cheaply acquired 
as that derived from death-bed fortitude. When it 
is fruitlefs to contend, and impofiible to fly, little 
applaufe is due to that refignation which patiently 
awaits its doom. It is not therefore to be confidered 
as enhancing that dignity of character which Lo- 
renzo had fo frequently difplayed, that he fnflaintd 
the laft conflict with equanimity. •‘To judge from 
“ his condutl, and of his fervants,” fays Politiano, 

“ you would have thought that it was they who 
w momentarily expelled that fate, from which he 
“ alone appeared to be exempt.” Even to the laft 
the fcintillations of his former vivacity were per- 
ceptible. Being afked, on taking a morfel of food 
how he reliflied it, “ As a dying man always does,” 
was his reply. Having aiTe&ionately embraced his 
furrounding friends, and fubmitted to the laft 
ceremonies of the church, he became abforbed in 
meditation, occafionally repeating portions of fcrip- 
ture, and accompanying his ejaculations with ele- 
vated eyes, and folemn gellures of his hands, till 
the energies of life gradually declining, and prefhng 
to his lips a magnificent crucifix, he calmly expired. 

In the height of his reputation, and at a premature 
period of life, thus died Lorenzo de’ Medici ; a man 
who may be fele&ed from all the characters of 
ancient and modern hiftory, as exhibiting the moft 
remarkable inftance of depth of penetration, ver- 

that party-fpirit which did not arife in Florence until after the death 
of Lorenzo, and which, being contradiOory to the account left by 
Politiano, written before the motives for mifreprefentation exifled, is 
only rendered defcrying of notice by the neccihty of its refutation. 

Vol. 11. Q 
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fatility of talent, and comprehenfion of mind (a). 
Whether genius be a predominating impulfe, direct- 
ing the mind to fome particular objeCt, or whether 
it be an energy of intellect that arrives at excellence 
in any department in which it may be employed, 
it is certain that there are few inftances in which, 
a fuccefsful exertion in any human purfuit has not 
occafioned a dereliction of many other objects, the 
attainment of which might have conferred im- 
mortality. If the powers of the mind are to bear 
down all oblhcles that oppofe their progrefs, it 
feerns necellary that they lliould fweep along in 
fome certain courfe, and in one collected nrafs. 

What then fhall w* think of that rich fountain which, 

7 / 

whilll it was poured out by fo many different chan- 
nels, Rowed through each with a full and equal 
ftream r 1 To be abforbed in one purfuit, however 
important, is not the charafteriflic of the higher 
clal's of genius, which, piercing through the various 
combinations, and relations of furrounding cir- 
cuin Ranees, fees all things in their juR dimenffons 
and attributes to each its due. Of the various 
occupations in which Lorenzo engaged, there is 
not one in which he was not eminently fuccefsful; 
but he was molt particularly diRinguilhed in thofe 
which jufi'y hold the firR rank in human eRima- 

(«) “ Soyons avarcs,” fays M. Tenhove, “ du litre facre de grand 
“ homme, prodigue fi fouvent & fi ridiculemcnt aux plus minces per- 
“ fonnages, mais ne le refufons point a Laurent dcMcdicis. Malheur 
* a 1 'anie froidc Sc mal organifee, (jui nc fentirait pas fon extreme 
“ merite! On peut cn toute filrete s'eitijner de fon admiration pour 
“ lui.” Mini. Ceil, liv , xi. p. 146. 
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tion. The facility with which he turned from 
fubje&s of the highefl importance to thofe of 
amufement and levity, fuggefted to his countrymen 
the idea that he had two diftind fouls combined 
in one body. Even his moral character feems to 
have partaken in fome degree of the fame diverfity, 
and his devotional poems are as ardent as his lighter 
pieces are licentious. On all fides he touched the 
extremes of human charafter, and the powers of 
his mind were only bounded by that impenetrable 
circle which prefcribes the limits of human nature. 

As a ftatefman, Lorenzo de’ Medici appears to 
peculiar advantage. Uniformly employed in fecuring 
the peace and promoting the happinefs of his coun- 
try by juft regulations at home, and wife precautions 
abroad, and teaching to the furrounding govern- 
ments thof£ important leffons of political fcience, 
on which the civilization and tranquillity of nations 
have fince been found to depend. Though pofTeffed 
of undoubted talents -for military exploits, and of 
fagacity to avail himfelf of the imbecility of neigh- 
bouring powers, he was fuperior to that avarice of 
dominion which, without improving what is already 
acquired, blindly aims at more extenfive poffeffions. 
The wars in which he engaged were for l'ecurity, 
not for territory ; and the riches produced by the 
fertility of the foil, and the induflry and ingenuity 
of the inhabitants of the Florentine republic, inflead 
of being diilipated in impofing projecls and ruinous 
expeditions, circulated in their natural channels, 
giving happinefs to the individual, and refpedlability 
to the date. If he wa'fe not infenfible to the charms 
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of ambition, it was the ambition to deferve rather 
than to enjoy; and hp was always cautious not to 
exat from the public favor more than it might be 
voluntarily willing to beftow. The approximating 
fuppreffion of the liberties of Florence, under the 
influence of his defcendants, may induce fufpicions 
unfavorable to his patriotifm ; but it will be difficult, 
not to fay impoflible, to difcover, either in his con- 
dut or h is precepts, any thing that ought to ftigmatize 
him as an enemy to the freedom of his country. The 
authority which he exercifed was the fame as 'that 
which his anceflors had enjoyed, without injury to 
the republic, for nearly a century, and had def- 
cended to him as infeparable from the wealth, 'the 
refpeclability, and the powerful foreign connexions 
of his family. The fuperiority of his talents enabled 
him to avail himfelf of thefe advantages with irre- 
fiflible effet; but hiflory fuggefts not an inflance in 
which they were devoted to any other purpofe than 
that of promoting the honor and the independence 
of the Tufcan ftate. It was not by the continuance, 
but by the derelition of the fyflem that he had 
eftabli filed, and to which he adhered to the clofe of 
his life, that the Florentine republic funk under the 
degrading yoke of defpotic power; and to his pre- 
mature death we may unqueflionably attribute, not 
only the definition of the commonwealth, but all N 
the calamities that Italy foon afterwards fuflained. 

The fympathies of mind, like the laws of chemical 
affinity, are uniform. Great talents attrat admira- 
tion, the offering of the underftanding ; but the 
qualities of the heart can alone excite affetion, the 
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offering of the heart. If we may judge of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici by the ardor with which his friends and 
contemporaries have exprefTed their attachment, we 
fiiall form conclufions highly favorable to his fenfi- 
bility and his focial virtues. The exaction of thofe 
attentions ufually paid to rank and to power, he left 
to fuch as had no other claims to refpefl; he rather 
chofe to be confidered as the friend and the equal, 
than as the dictator of his fellow-citizens. His ur- 
banity extended to the lowefl ranks of fociety ; and 
while he enlivened the city of Florence by magnifi- 
cent fpeftacles and amufing reprefentations, he par- 
tookof themhimfdfwith a relifh that fet the example 
of feflivity. It was the general opinion in Florence, 
that whoever was favored by Lorenzo could not fail 
offuccefs. Valori relates, that in the reprefen tation 
of an engagement on horfeback, one of the com- 
batants, who was fuppofed to contend under the 
patronage of Lorenzo, being overpowered and 
wounded, avowed his refolution to die rather than 
fubmit to his adverfary, and it was not without 
difficulty that he was refcued from the danger, to 
receive from the bounty of Lorenzo the reward of 
his well-meant though miflaken iidelity. 

The death of Lorenzo, which happened on the 
eighth day of April 1492, was no fooner known at 
Florence than a general alarm and conflernation 
fpread throughout he city, and the inhabitants gave 
way to the moft unbounded expreffions of grief. 
Even thofe who were not friendly to the Medici 
lamented in this misfortune the profpeft of the evils 
to come. The agitation of the public mind was 
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increafed hy a fingular coincidence of calamitous 
events, which the fuperftition of the people confider- 
ed as portentous of approaching commotions. The 
phyfician, Pier Leoni, whofe prefcriptions had failed i 

of fuccefs, being apprized of the refulr, left Careggi 
in a ftate of diitraclion, and precipitated himfelf 
‘into a well in the fuburbs of the city (a). Two 
days preceding the death of Lorenzo, the great 
dome of the lieparala was flruck with lightning, and 
on the fide which approached towards the chapel 
of the Medici, a part of the building fell. It was 

(a) Whether Leoni died a voluntary death has been doubted, The 
enemies of the Medici, who upon the death of Lorenzo began to medi- 
tate the ruin of his family, have accufed Piero his fon with the perpe- 
tration of the deed, and this opinion is openly avowed by Giacopo 
Sanazaro in an Italian poem in terza Rima, in which he has imitated 
Dante with great fuccefs, V, App. No. LXXVHI. But I mull obferve, 
that this poem hears internal evidence of its having been written after 
the Medici w. re driven from Florence, when their enemies were la- 
boring hy every pollible means to render them odious. On the other 
hand, befid.-s the teflimony of Politiano that Leoni accelerated his own 
death, we have that of Petrus Crinitus (Ficro Ricci), a contemporary 
author, who, in his treatife De honejla Dijciplina, has a chapter ])e 
horn in bi/s qui fe ipfos in putcum jaciant, ill which he thus adverts 
to the death of Leoni: “ Sod cnim quod nuper accidit inPetro Leonio, 

“ mi ri Scum ccrte vifum eft; quando is. Sc in philofophia vir excellens, 
f ‘ ac prtid. ntia prope cgregii, in putcum fe Florendno fuburbano 
“ immeriit.'’ Lib. iii. cap. 9. This circumflance is alfo related by 
Valt-iianus. ]>e infel. literatorum, lib. i. It appears, however, from 
an account of the d ath of Lorenzo, published by Fabroni, from a MS. 
diaiy of an anonymo s Florentine author yet preferved intheMaglia- 
bechi library, Cod. xv:i. CUtfs. a5. that Leoni entertained apprehenfions 
for his id ty from the attendants of Lorenzo, who, without juft caufe, 
fufp.dl i that he had occafiqjicd his d*talh by poifon. 1 shall give 
eWafl flora this diary in the Appendix, No. LXXIX, 
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alfo obferved that one of the golden pallc or balls, 
in the emblazonment of the Medicean arms, was 
at the fame time ftruck out. For three nights, gleams 
of light were faid to have been perceived proceeding 
from the hill of Fiefole, and hovering above the 
church of S. Lorenzo, where the remains of the 
family were depofxted. Befides thefe incidents, 
founded perhaps on fome cafual occurrence, and 
only rendered extraordinary by the workings of a 
heated imagination, many others of a fimilar kind 
are related by contemporary authors, which, whilfl 
they exemplify that credulity which chara&erizes 
the human race in every age, may at laft ferve to 
fliow that the event' to which they were fuppofed 
to allude was conceived tobeoffuch magnitude as 
to occafion a deviation from the ordinary courje of 
nature [a). From Careggi the body of Lorenzo was 
conveyed to the church of his patron faint, amidft 
the tears and lamentations of all ranks of people, 
whobewailed thelofsof their faithful prote&or, the 
glory of their city, the companion of their amufe- 
ments, their common father and friend. His obfe- 
quies were without oflentation, he having a fhort 
time before his death given exprefs directions to 

(a) Ficimis in fine Platini. Fior. 1 9 ! . Ammir. lib. xxvi. iii. 
p. i8fi. Even Machiavelli, an author fddom accufed of fuperflition, 
feems on this occaGon to concede his incredulity to the general opinion. 
« Ne mori mai alcuno, non foiamente in Firenze, n:a in Italia, con 
“ tanta fama di piudeuza, ne che tanto alia fua patria dolelie. E come 
“ dalla fua morte ne doveiTe nafeere grandiflime rovine, ne mofird il 
“ ciclo niolti evidentiffiini fegni, fee.” Fli/l. lilt. viii. This author 
concludes Iris celebrated hiftory, as Guicciardini begins, with the highefl 
eulogium on the character of Lorenzo. 
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that effect. Not a tomb or an infcription marks the 
place that received his afhes ; but the flranger, who, 
fmirten with the love of letters and of arts, wanders 
amidft the fplendid monuments erected to the chiefs 
of this illuflrious family, the work of Michelagnolo 
and of his powerful competitors, whilft he looks 
in vain for that infcribed with the name of Lorenzo, 
will be reminded of his glory by them all. 

Throughout the rell of Italy the death of Lorenzo 
was regarded as a public calamity of the mofl alar- 
ming kind. Of the arch which fupported the political 
fabric of that country he had long been confidered 
as the centre, and his lofs feemed to threaten the 
whole with immediate definition. When Ferdi- 
nand, king of Naples, was informed of this event, 
he exclaimed, “ this man has lived long enough for 
** his own glory, but too fliort a time for Italy ( a)." 
Such of the Italian potentates as were more nearly 
connected with the Medici Cent ambalfadors to Flo- 
rence on this occafion. Letters of condglance were 
tranfmitted to Piero from almoft all the fovereigns 
of Europe. Many diftinguiflied individuals alfo paid 
this lafl tribute to the memory of their friend and 
benefa£Ior ( b ). Among thefe communications, 
diftated by flattery, by friendihip, and by political 
motives, there is one of a more intereftirig nature. 

(«) “ Satis filii vir immortalitate digniilimus vixit.fed parum Italia?. 
" Utinam ne quis eo fublato, moliatur, quas vivo, tentare aufus non 
fuiffet.” In which Ferdinand was fuppnfed to allude to Lod. Sforza. 

Fair, vita Laur. v. i. p. 9ra. 

(6) Thefe letters, forming a collection in two volumes, are yet pre- 
ferred in MS. in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, Filz. xxv. No. sv. 
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This is a letter from the young cardinal Giovanni 
de’ Medici to his elder brother, written four days 
after the death of their father, which evinces that 
the cardinal was not without apprehenfions from 
the temper and difpofition of Piero, and does 
equal honor to his prudence and to his filial piety. 

The Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici , at Rome, to Piero 
de' Medici, at Florence. 

“ My dearefl brother, now the only fupport of 
“ our family; what I have to communicate to thee, 
“ except my tears, I know not; for when 1 reflect 
“ on the lofs we have fufiained in the death of our v 
“ father, I am more inclined to weep than to relate 
“ my farrow. What a father have we loft ! How 
“ indulgent to his children ! Wonder not then that 
u I grieve, that 1 lament, that 1 find no reft. \et, 
“ my brother, I have fome confolation in reflefling 
“ that I have thee, whom 1 fhall always regard in 
“ the place of a father. Do thou command — 1 lliall 
a cheerfully obey. Thy injunctions will give me 
“ more pleafure than I cart exprefs — order me — 
u put me to the teft, there is nothing that fhall pre- 
“ vent my compliance. Allow me however, my 
“ Piero, to exprefs my hopes, that in thy conduct 
u to all, and particularly to thofe around thee, I 
“ may find thee as 1 could wifti — beneficent, liberal, 
“ affable, humane; by which qualities there is 
“ nothing but may be obtained, nothing but may 
“ be preserved. Think not that 1 mention this from 
“ any doubt that I entertain of thee, but becaufe 
” I efteem it to be my duty, Many things flrengthen 
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tc and confole me; the coricourfe of people that 
tc furround our houfe with lamentations, the fad 
ct and forrowful appearance of the whole city, the 
“ public mourning, and other fimilar circum- 
“ fiances, thefe in a great degree alleviate my grief; 
“ but that which relieves me more than all the reft, 
*‘ is, that I have thee, my brother, in whom I place 
<£ a confidence that no words can defcribe, See. Ex 
“ urbe, die iq th Ap. 1492 (a). ” 

The common mediator of Italy being now no 
more, the fame interefted and unenlightened motives 
which had fo often rendered that country the feat 
of treachery and of bloodfhed again began to operate, 
and the ambitious views of the different fovereigns 
became the more dangerous as they were the more 
concealed. Such was the confidence which they 
had placed in Lorenzo, that not a meafure of im- 
portance was determined on by any of them without 
its being previoufiy communicated to him, when, if 
he thought it likely to prove hoftile *to the general 
tranquillity, he was enabled either to prevent its ex- 
ecution, or at leaf! to obviate its ill efleds ; but upon 
his death a general fufpicion of each other took place, 
and laid the foundation of the unhappy confequences 
thatfoon afterwards enfued. T he impending evils of 
Italy were accelerated by the death of Innocent VIII. 
who furvived Lorenzo only a few montiis, and ftill 
more by the elevation to the pontificate of Roderigo 
Borgia, the fcourge of Chriflendom, and the op- 
probrium of the human race (6). 

(n) For the original, r. App. No. LXXX. 

{0) A .'Uit' -.g inftance of the influence which Lorenzo had obtained 
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Piero de’ Medici, on whom the eyes and ex- 
pectations of the public were turned gave early 
indications that he was unable to fufiain the weight 
that had devolved upon him. Elated with the 
authority derived from his father, but forgetting 
the admonitions by which it was accompanied, he 
relaxed the reins that controlled all Italy, to grafp 
at the fupreme dominion of his native place. For 
this purpofe he fecretly formed a more intimate 
connexion with the king of Naples and the pope, 
which being difcovered by the penetrating eye of 
Lodovico Sforza, railed in him a fpirit 'of j.iloufy, 
which the profellions and affurances of Piero could 
never allay. An interval of diflatisfaClion, ne- 
gotiation, and diftrull took place, till at length the 
felicitations of Lodovico and the ambition of 
Charles VIII. brought into Italy a more formidable 
and warlike race, whofe arrival fpread a general 
terror and alarm, and convinced, too late, the Hates 
and fovereigns of that country of the folly of their 

over the mind of Innocent VIII. appears from one of bis unpublished 
letters preferved in the Palazzo Vccchio at Florence ( Fiiz . Iix. No. 
xiv), dated the.lfith day of Jane 14&S, from which we colle£>, that 
the pope had tranfmilted to him the lilt of an intended promotion of 
cardinals, which I.orenzo returns, informing him that he approvesof the 
nominaiion of fuch of them whofe names he has marked with a pen, 
and exhorting him to cjrry liis intentions with refpefl to them into 
ex cution, concluding his lttt- r with reminding the pope chi ft pud 
conjolam artcor h/i, fc ne ricordi. I11 fuel, the aifumption of Giovanni 
do’ M dici to th p irple took place early in the following year; and 
as Innocent VIII. only nude one promotion of cardinals during Ins 
pontificate, it appears that I.orenzo had' fu licient addr^fs to procure 
the name of his foa, who was then oi ly thirteen years of ag., to be 
j: eluded in the lid. 
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mutual diflenfions. Even Lodovico himfelf, who 
in the expedition of weakening his rivals, and of 
veiling in himfelf the government of Milan, had 
inceflantly labored to accomplilli this objed, no 
fooner faw its approach than he llirunk from it in 
terror; and whilft he was obliged, for the fake of 
confiftency, to perfevere in exhorting Cliarles to 
proceed in his enterprife againfl the kingdom of 
Naples, he endeavoured by ft-cret emiffaries to ex- 
cite againfl him the mod formidable oppofxtion of 
the Italian. powers. Lodovico having for this pur- 
pofe difpatched an envoy to Florence, l’iero con- 
ceived that he had obtained a favorable opportunity 
of convincing the king of France of the infincerity 
of his pretended ally, and thereby of deterring him , 
from the further profccution ol his undertaking; but 
however laudable his purpofe might be, the means 
which he adopted for its accomplilliment refled but 
little credit on his talents. In the palace of the 
Medici was an apartment which communicated 
with the gardens by a fecret door, conflruded by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici for the purpofe of convenience 
and retirement. In this room, Piero, pretending 
to be fick, contrived an interview with the agent 
of Lodovico, whilft the envoy of Charles VIII. 
fecreted behind the door, was privy to their 
converfation (a). Whether Piero had not the ad- 
drefs to engage the Milanefe fufliciently todevelope 
the views of his mafter, or whether the French 
envoy found the Italian politicians equally unde- 
ferving of confidence, refts only on conjedure; 
(a) Oricell, de bello leal. p. 34. 
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but the commnnicatioij of this incident to Charles 
tended not in the flighted degree to avert the im- 
pending calamity. Oil the contrary, the condufl of 
Piero being m ide known to Lodovico, rendered any 
further communication between them impoflible, 
and by preventing that union of the Italian dates, 
which alone could have oppofed with eflcfl the 
further progrefs of the French arms, facilitated an 
enterprise that could owe its fnccefs only to the 
mifconduct oi its opponents (a). 

This unfortunate event led the way to another 
incident more immediately deflruclive to the credit 
and authority of Piero de’ Medici. Charles, atthe head 
of his troops, had, without refidance, reached the 
confines of the Florentine date, and had attacked the 
town of Sarzana, which Lorenzo, after having re- 
covered it from the Genoefe, had drongly fortified. 
The approach of fuch a formidable body of men, 
the reputation they had acquired, and the atrocities 
they had committed in their progrefs, could not fail 
of exciting nreat condernation in Florence, where 
the citizens began freely to exprefs their diflatisfac- 
tion with Piero de’ Medici, who they aderted had, 
by his rafii and intemperate meafures, provoked the 
refentment of a powerful fovereign, and endangered 
the very exidence of the republic. This crifis fug- 
geded to Piero the flmation in which his father dood, 
when, in order to terminate a war which threatened 
him with dedruciion, he had hadened to Naples, 
and, placing himftlf in the power of an avowed 
enemy, had returned to Florence with die credentials 
(a) Guicciard, Hijl. dltalia, lib. i. 
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of peace (a). The prefent Ceafon appeared to him 
favorable for a fimilar attempt ; but, as Guicciardini 
judicioufiy obfervea, it is dangerous to guide our- 
felves by precedent, unlefs the cafes be exaclly alike j 
unlefs the attempt be conduced with equal pru- 
dence, and, above all, unlefs it be attended with 
the fame good fortune {/)). The irnpetuofiry of Fiero 
prevented him from obferving thefe diflin£lions — 
haftening to the French camp, he threw himfelf at 
the feet of Charles, who received his fubmiffion 
with coldnefs and difdain (c). Finding his entreaties 
ineffectual, he became lavilli in hisofters to promote 
the intercfis of the king, and, as a pledge of his 
fidelity, propofed to deliver up to him not only the 
important fortrefs of Sarzana, which had till then 
fuccefsfully refilled his attacks, but alfo the town of 
Pietra Santa, and the cities of Pifa and Leghorn, 
Charles at the fame time undertaking to reflore them, 
M-hen he had accomplilhed his conqueft of the 
kingdom of Naples (d). The temerity of Piero in 

(a) v. ante, Vol. I. p. 224. 

(4) Gidcciard. IHJl . d' Italia, lib. i. 

(c) Oricell. de hello Ital. />. ig. 

(d) Thq French were themfelves aflonished at the prodigality of 
Pi ro, and the faciliiy wish which he delivered into their hands places 
of Co much importance. “ Ceux qui traitoyent avec Pierre,” fays P. 
“ de Commiues, m'ont Compte, Sc a pluficurs autres 1’ont dit, cn fe 

raillant & moquant de iui, qu’ils etoient ebahis coiimie ii tot accordia 
" fi grand chofe. Sc a quoi ils ne s’attendoient point.” Mem. de 
Commines, liv. vii . p. 198. The day after Piero had entered into his 
unfortunate treaty, Lodovico Sforza arrived at the French camp, when 
Piero, who was not at open enmity with him, txcufed himfelf for 
not having met him 011 the road, becaufs Lodovico had miiied his 
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provoking the refentment of Charles, added to his 
inability to ward off, and his pufillanimity in refill- 
ing the blow, completed what his ambition and his 
arrogance had begun, and for ever deprived him of 
the refpect and confidence of his f ellow-citizens. On 
his return to Florence, after this difgraceful com- 
promife, he was refufed admittance into the palace 
of the magiffrates, and, finding that the people at 
large were fo highly exalperated againfthim a9 to en- 
danger his perlonal fafety, hehallily withdrew him- 
felf from his native place, and retreated to Venice [a]. 

way. “ It is true enough,” laid Lodovico, “ that one of u* has loft 
“ his way, but perhaps it may prove to he yourfclf.’’ Gitic. lib. i. 

(a) Condivi relates an extraordinary ftory rcfpecling Piero ds’ 
Medici, communicated to him by Michelagnolo, who had it feems 
formed an intimacy with one Cardiere, an improvvifatore, that fre- 
quented the houfe of Lorenzo, and umufed his evenings with finging to 
the lute. Soon after the death of Lorenzo, Cardiere informed Michel- 
7 agnolo, that Lorenzo had appeared to him, habited only in a black and 
ragged mantle thrown over his naked limbs, and had ordered him to 
acquaint Piero de’ Medici, that he would in a short time be banished 
from Florence. Cardiere, who feems judiciously to have feared the 
refentment of the living more ihan that of the dead, declined the office ; 
but foon afterwards Lorenzo entering his chamber at midnight, awoke 
him, and reproaching him with his inattention, gave him a violent blow 
on the check. Having communicated this fecond vifit to his friend, 
who advifed Iflm no longer to delay his errand, he fet out for Carreggi, 
where Piero then refided, but meeting him with his attendants about 
midway between that place and Florence, he there delivered his 
meilage, to the great amufement of Piero and his followers; one of 
whom, Bernardo Divizio, afterwards Cardinal da Bibbiena, farcaftically 
asked him. Whether, if Lorenzo had been defirous of giving inJor~ 
motion to his fon, it was likely he would have preferred Juch a 
mefjenger to aperfonal communication? The biographer adds, with 
great folemnity, “ La vifion del Cardiere, o deiufion diabolica, • 
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The diftrefs and devaftation which the inhabitants 
of Italy experienced for a feries of years after this 
event, have afforded a fubjeft upon which their 
hiftorians have dwelt with melancholy accuracy. 
Amidfl thefe difafters, there is perhaps no circum- 
ftance that fo forcibly excites the regret of the friends 
of letters, as the plundering of the palace of the 
Medici, and the difperfion of that invaluable library, 
whofe origin and progrefs have before been traced. 
The f rench troops that had entered the city of Flo- 
rence without oppohtion, led the way to this facrile- 
gious deed, in the perpetration of which they were 
joined by the Horentines themfelves, who openly 
carried off, or fecretly purloined, whatever they 
could difcover that was interefling, rare, or valuable. 
Belides the numerous manufcripts in almofl every 
language, the depredators feized, with contentious 
avidity, the many ineflimable fpecimens of the arts 
with which the houfe of the Medici abounded, and 
which had long rendered it the admiration of flran- 
gers, and the chief ornament of the city. Exquifite 
pieces of ancient fculpture, vafes, cameos, and gems 
of various kinds, more eftirnable for their work- 
manfliip than for their native value, ihared in the 
general ruin ; and all that the afliduity and the riches 

“ predizion divina.o forte immaginazione, eh’ ella fi fofle,fi verified.” — 
But the awful fpeflre is now before me — I fee the terrified mufician 
Hart from his flumbers; his left hand grafps his beloved lyre, whilll, 
with his right thrown over his head, he attempts to shroud himfelf 
from the looks of Lorenzo, who, with a countenance more in foriow 
than in anger, points out to him his deflined million. To realize this 
fcenc fo as to give it intereft and effect, required the glowing imagi- 
nation and the animated pencil of a Tcskli. 

Of 
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of Lorenzo and his anceftors had been able to ac- 
cumulate in half a century, was diflipated or de- 
moliflied in a day (a). 

The fame reverfe of fortune that overwhelmed the 
political labors of Lorenzo, that rendered his defen- 
dants fugitives, and difperfed his effects, feemed to 
extend to his friends and afiociates, almoft all of 
whom unhappily perifhed within a fhort interval 
after his death, although in the common courfe of 

( a ) The deflruflion of this invaluable colleftion is pathetically relat- 
ed by Bernardo Kuccellai. “ Hie me ftudium charitafque litterarunt 
“ antiquitatis admonet, ut non poflirn non deplorare inter fubitaS 
“ fundatiliima: familia; ruinas, McdiCeain bibliothecam, infignefqus 
“ tbefauros, quorum pars a Gallis, pars a paucis e nollris, rem tur- 
" piflimam honefta fpecie praetendentibus, furaciffimc fubrepta funt. 

“ Nam cum jam pridem gens Medicea floreret omnibus copiis, terra, 

“ tnarique cun£la exquireie, dum fibi Gratcarura, Latinarumque lit— 

* terarum monumenta, toreumata, gemmas, margaritas, aliaque 
“ hujufeernodi opera, natura fimul & antiquo artificio confpicua com- 

* pararent,” &c. “ Teftimonio funt litterae gemrnis iplis incifse, Lan- 

** rentii nomen pneferentes, quas ille fibi familiacque fua: profpiciens 

** fealpendas curaVit, futurum ad pofleros regii fpleudoris monument- » 

" turn,” Sec. “ Haec omnia magno conquifita Audio, fumraifque parta 
opibus, Sc ad multum asvi in dcliciis habita, quibus nihil nobilius, 
m nihil Florentine quod magis vifendum putaretur, uno punflo temporis 
“ in praedam celTerc; tanta Gallorum avatitia, perfidiaque nofirorum 
" fuit.” De bello Ital. p. 5a, ire. This event is al fo commemorated 
by P. de Commutes, who, with true Gothic fimplicity, relates the 
number, weight, and faleable value of the articles of which the palace 
Of the Medici was plundered. The antique vafes he denominates, 

“ beaux pots d’agate — Sc tant de beaux camayeux, bicn tailles que 
“ incrvcilles (qu’ autrefois j’avois veus) Sc bien trois mille medalej 
** d’or 8c d’argent, bien la pefanteur de quarante livres; 8c croi qu’if 
n’y avoit point autant de belles medales en Italic. Ce qu’il perdii 
" ce jour cn la cite yaloit cent mill e ecus Sc plus.” 

Mim. de Com • lit. vii. c. 5, 
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nature they might have expefled a longer life. The 
firft of thefe eminent men was Ermolao Barbaro, of 
whofe friendly intercourfe with Lorenzo many tefli- 
monies remain, and who died of the plague in the 
year 1493, when only thirty-nine years of age (a). 

(«) The life and learned labors of Ermolao have afforded a fubjeft ' 
of much difcuflion to Vollius, Baylc, and others, and have been con- 
iidered wkh particular accuracy by Apollolo Zeno, DiJJcrt. Vojs. r. 
ii. [>. 348. & Jeq. His firft work was a treatife Dt Ccelibatu, which 
he wrote at eighteen years of age. His Cajligationes PliniawE entitle 
him to rank with the moft fuccefsful reftorers of learning. Politiano 
denominates him, Hermolaus Barbarus barbarids ho/lit acerrimus. 
MifceL cap. xc. Being on an embaffy to Home in the year 1491, 
Innocent VIII. conferred on him the high dignity of Patriarch of 
Aquileja, which he accepted without regarding the decree of the 
Venetian government, which directed that none of their minifters at 
the court of Home should receive any eccleliaftical preferment without 
the confent of the council. His father, who held the fecond office in 
the flute, is laid to have died of chagrin, becaufe he could not prevail 
upon bis countrymen to approve the preferment of his fon. ButErmolao 
availed himfelf of his difiniffon from public bufinefs, to return with 
greater earneflnefs to this Audios, and in two years wrote more than 
he had done for twenty years preceding. In his laft ficknefs at Rome, 
Pico of Miraadula font him a remedy for the cure of the plague, 
compofed of the oil of fcorpions, the tongues of afps. See. “ Ut 
“ nihil fieri poffet contra peftilentem morbum commodius aut prefen- 
“ tius.” Crin. de honejl. tlifeip. lib. i. c. 7. But this grand panacea 
arrived too late. “ Egli non e da tacerfi,” fays Apoftolo Zeno, “ un 
“ gran fregio di qticfto valente uomo, ed e, che vide, e mori verginc." 
Which information is confirmed by the authority of Piero Dolfini, who, 
in a letter to Ugolino Vcrini, afferts, jjuod abjoue ui.la careis con- 
tagione vixerit. Vifs. Vufs. ii. p . 385 . A very particular account 
of the manners and perfon of Ermolao is given in a letter from Piero 
de’ Medici to his father Lorenzo, then abfent at the baths ofVignone, 
from which it appears, that he had paid a vilit to Florence, and was 
received there with great honor as the friend of Lorenzo. 

App. No. LXXXI. 
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This event was fucceeded by the death of Pico 
of Mirandula, who in his thirty-fecond year fell a 
viClim to his avidity for fcience, and has left poflerity 
to regret that he turned his aftonifhing acquifitions 
to fo little account. Nor did Politiano long furvive 
his great patron. He died at Florence on the twenty- 
fourth day of September 1491, when lie had juft 
completed his fortietli year. 

It is painful to refledl on the propenfity which 
has appeared in all ages to fully the moft illuflriou 9 
characters by the imputation of the moft degrading 
crimes. Jovius, with apparent gravity, informs us, 
that Politiano, having entertained a criminal paflion 
for one of his pupils, died in the paroxyfm of an 
amorous fever, whilft he was finging his praifes on 
the lute («); and this prepofterous tale has been re- 
peated, with fingular variations, by many fubfe- 
quent writers. To attempt a fsrious refutation of 
fo abfurd a charge would be an ufelefs undertaking ; 
but it may not be uninterefting to inquire by what 
circumftances it was firft fuggefted ; as it may ferve 
to fliow on how flight a foundation detraCiion can 
ereCl her fuperflru&ure. On the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Politiano attempted to pour forth his 
grief in the following monody to his memory, which, 

(a) Ferunt eum ingenui adolefcentis infano amore percitum, facile 
in letalem morbum incidiflc. Corrcpta enim cithara, quum eo incendio. 
Sc rapida febre torrcretur, fuprcmi furoris carmina decantavit; ita, ut 
mox delirantcm, vox ipfa S: digitorum ncrvi. Sc vitalis denique fpiritus, 
inverecundanrgenteniortr.defercrcnt: quiim maturando judicio integral 
ftatteque aetatis anni, non line gravi Mufarum injuria, doloreque feculi, 
feilinante fato eriperentur. Jovii. Elog. cap. xxxviii. 

K a 
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although left in an unfinifhed ftate, and not to be 
ranked in point of compofition with many of his 
other writings, is ftrongly expreflive of the anguifli 
and agitation of his mind: 

Monodia in Laurentium Medicem. 

. Quis dabit capiti meo 

Aquam? quis oculis raeis 
Fontem lachrymarum dabit? 

Ut node fleam, • 

Ut luce fleam. 

Sic turtur viduus folet; 

Sic cygnus moriens folet; 

Sic lufcinia conqueri. 

Heu mifer, mifer; 

O dolor, dolor. 

— Laukus impctu fulminis 
Ilia ilia jacet fubito ; 

Laurus omnium Celebris 
Mufarum choris, 

Nympharum choris, 

Sub cujus patula coma, 

Et Phcebi lyra blandius 
Et vox dulcius infonat. 

Nunc muta qmnia, 

Nunc furda omnia. 

— Quis dabit capiti meo 
Aquam? quis oculis meis 
Fontem lachrymarum dabit? 

Ut node fleam,' 

Ut luce fleam. 

Sic turtur viduus folet ; 
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Sic cygnus moriens folet; 
Sic lufcinia conqueri. 

Heu mifer, mifer; 

O dolor, dolor. 


Who from perennial ftreams Ihall bring 
Of gufhing floods a ceafelefs fpring? 

That through the day in hopelefs woe, 

That through the night my tears may flow. 

As the reft turtle mourns his mate, 

As flngs the fwan his coming fate, 

As the fad nightingale complains, 

I pour my anguilh and my drains. 

Ah wretched, wretched paft relief, 

O grief, beyond all other grief. 

— Through heaven the gleamy lightning flies, 
And prone on earth my laurel lies: 

That laurel, boall of many a tongue, 

Whofes praifes every mufe has fung. 

Which every dryad of the grove. 

And all the tuneful fillers love. 

That laurel, that erewhile difplayed 
Its ample honors; in whofe fhade 
To louder notes was ftrung the lyre. 

And fweeter fang th’ Aonian quire, 

Now filent, filcnt all around, 

And deaf the ear that drank the found. 

— Who from perennial ftreams Ihall bring. 

Of gulhing floods a ceafelefs fpring? 

That through the day in hopdefs voe, 

That through the night my tears may flow. 
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As the reft turtle mourns his mate, 

As fings the fwan his coming fate, 

As the fad nightingale complains, 

I pour my anguifh aud my (trains. 

All wretched, wretched paft relief, 

O grief, beyond all other grief. 

Such was the object of the affections of Politiano, 
and fuch the amorous elfufion. in the midft of which 
he was intercepted by the hand of death ; yet if we 
advert to the charges which have been brought 
againfl him, we fliall find that they are chiefly, if not 
wholly, to be attributed to a mifreprefentation, or 
perverfion, of thefe lines. Of thofe who, after Jovius 
have repeated the accufation, one author informs us, 
that the verfes which Politiano addreffed to the ob- 
ject of his love were fo tender and impaflioned, that 
he expired juft as he had finifhed the fecond cou- 
plet ( a ). Another relates that in the frenzy of a fever 
he had eluded the vigilance of his guard, and 
efcaping from his bed, feized his lute, and began to 
play upon it under the window of a young Greek of 
whom he was enamoured, whence he was brought 
back by his friends, half dead, and expired in his 

(a) Varillas, Anecdotes de Florence, lib.iv.p. 196. “ La pafSon 

“ criminelle qu'il avoit pour un de fes dcoliers de haute qualite, ne 
“ pouvant etre aflouvie, Jui donna la fievre chaude. Dans la violence 
“ de 1’acces, il fit une chanfon pour l'objet dont il etoit charme, fe 
“ leva du lit, prit un lath,' &,fe mit a la chanter fur un air fi tendre, 
v & (i pitoyablc, qu'il expira en achevant le fecond couplet; le meme 
“ jour que Charles VIII. pafla les Alpes pour alter ft la conquete de 
“ Naples.” This author feeras equally mifinformed as to the manner 
and the time of the death of Politiano. 
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bed foon afterwards (a). We are next informed, 
that in a fit of amorous impatience, he occafioned 
his own death, by ftrikinghis headagainfl the wall [b)\ 
whilft a fourth author allures us, that he was killed 
by a fall from the flairs, as he was finging to his lute 
an elegy which he had compofed on the death of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (c). The contrariety of thefe 
relations, not one of which is fupported by the 
flightefl pretence to ferious or authentic teflimony, 
is itfelf a fufficient proof of their futility. Some years 
after the death of Politiano, the celebrated cardinal 
Bembo, touched with the untimely fate of a man 
whom he was induced by a fimilarity of tafle and 
chara£ler to love and admire, paid a tribute of 
gratitude and refpeft to his memory in a few elegiac 
verfes, in which, alluding to the unfiniflied monody 
of Politiano, hereprefents him as finking under the 
flroke of fate, at the moment when, frantic with 

( <7) “ Politien, ce bel cfprit, qui parloit fi bien Latin, s’appeloit 
“ Ange ; mais il s'en falloit beaucoup qu’il cn cut la p arete. La 
“ palTion lionteufe k l’abominable amour dont il brilloit pour tin jeune 
“ garqon, qui etoit Grec de naiifancc, a fletri a perpetuite fa memoire, 
“ k caufa fa mort. Car efant tonibe dans un fievre chaudc, il fe leva 
“ brufquement de fon lit, la nuit, qtte fa garde etoit endormie, prit le 
“ Iuth a la main, k en alia jouer fous la fenctre du petit Grec. On 
“ I’en retira a demi mort, & on le reniporta dans fon lit, oil il expira 
“ bientot apres,” &c. Ah. Faydit, Rcmarques fur Virgile ir fur 
Homtre, tire. Menck, in nil A Pol. p. 472 . 

(4) “ Vulgo fertur,” fays Vofiius, /le Hi/}. Lot. lib. iii. c. 8 . “ obiifla 
“ Politianum foedi amoris impatientia capite in parietem illifo.” - 

Ap. Mend. MO. 

(c) liu'ilort, Acad, des Hammer illujlres, tom. i.p. 2 78 . “ Politien--. 
“ tomba d’un efcalier conune il chantoit fur fon luth une elegie, qu it, 
5* avoit compolee fur la mort de Laurent de’ Medicis.'* 
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excefs of grief, he was attempting, by the power 
of mnfic, to revoke the fatal decree which had 
deprived him of his friend. 

Politiani Tumulus. 

Duceret extin&o cum mors Laurente triumphum, 
Lxtaque puilalis inveheretur equis, 

Refpicit infano fericntem pollice chordas, 

Vifcera lingultu concutiente, virum. 

Mi rata eft, tenuitque jugum : furit ipfe, pioque 
Laureniem cunftos flagitat ore Deos. 

Mifcefcat precibus lachrymas, lachrymifque dolorem; 

Verba miniftrabat liberiora dolor. 

Rifit, 8c antiqux non immemor ilia querelx, 

Orphei Tartarix cum patuerc vix. 

Hie etiam infernas tentat refeindere leges, 

Fertquc luas, dixit, in mea jura manus. 

Protinus 8c flentem percufiit durapoetam; 

Rupit 8c in medio pe&ora dofta fono. 

— Heu fic tu raptus, fie te mala fata tulerunt, 
Arbiter Aufonix, Politiane, lyrx. 


Whill! borne in fable Rate, Lorenzo’s bier 

The tyrant death, his proudell triumph, brings, 
He mark’d a bard in agony feverc, 

Smite with delirious hand the founding firings, 
lie flop’d-—-he gaz’d — the florm of paflion raged, 
And prayers with tears were mingled,tears with grief; 
For loft Lorenzo, war with fate he waged, 

And every god was call’d to bring relief. 

The tyrant fmil’d — and mindful of the hour 

When from the fhades his confort Orpheus led, 
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** Rebellious too wouldft tliou ufurp my power, 

“ And biirft the chain that binds the captive dead?” 

He fpoke — and fpeaking launch’d the {halt of fate, 
And clos’d the lips that glow’d with facred fire. 

His timelefs doom ’twas thus Politian met — 

P olitian, mafter of th’Aufonian lyre. 

The fi&ionofthe poet, that Politiano had incur- 
red the refentment of death by his aifeflion for the 
object of his paffion, fuggefts nothing more than that 
his death was occafioned by forrow for the lofs of 
his friend ; but the verfes of Bembo feem to have 
given a further pretext to the enemies of Politiano, 
who appear to have miftaken the friend whom he 
has celebrated, for the objediof an amorous paffion, 
and to have interpreted thefe lines, fo honorable to 
Politiano, in a manner, not only the moll unfavor- 
able to his chara&er, but the mofl oppofite to their 
real purport, and to the occafion which gave them 
birth (a). 

( a ) “ Nous favons maintenant la veritable raort de Poliuen, que 
“ le Cardinal Beinbe a deguifee dans l'epitaphe qu’il lui a drcflee. 

Comme il chantoit fur le luth au dcflus d’un efcalier une cbanfon 
“ qu'il avoit faite autrefois pour une fille qu’il aimoit, lorfqu’il vint 
“ a certains vers fort pathetiqnes, fon luth lui tomba des mains, & lui 
“ tomba anfli dr 1 ’cfi aii r ;n bas, & fe rompit le col.” Pier, de S. 
Romuald, Abrigi du Trcfor Chronol. tom. iii. p. 362. ap. Mc'nck. p. 
47C. Thefe imputations on the moral character of Politiano have alfo 
been frequently adverted to by other authors: thus J. C. Sgaliger, 

“ Obfca-no moreris fed Poiitiane, furore,” 

^nd in yet giofi r terms by Andrea Dati: 

“ Et ne tc teneam dintius,, quot 
f* Ptedicat pueros Politianus.” 

y. Menagiana. v. iv. p. i 5 *, 
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From much more authentic documents which 
yet remain refpefling the death of this eminent 
fcholar, there is reafon to conclude, that it was occa- 
fioned by his grief for the lofs of his great patron, and 
by the fubfequent misfortunes of a family with 
which he was connected by fo many endearing ties. 
That he had incurred the public odium in a high 
degree, on account of his attachment to that family 
is alfo certain ; and the mortification and anxiety 
which he on this account experienced, might con- 
tribute to accelerate the fatal event. It may alfo be 
obferved, that his property was plundered during 
the commotions at Florence, and many of his works 
deflroyed or loft in the general devaftation of the 
Laurentian Library ; which incident made a deep 
impreffion on his mind (a). In fhort, fuch was the 
fudden tide of misfortune that burft in upon him 
from all quarters, that it is probable his fortitude 
was unable to fupport the fliock ; and, notwithftand- 
ing his induftry, his accomplifhments , and his 
unwearied exertions in promoting the progrefs of 
learning, to fuch an extreme of mifery was he re- 
duced, that he is too juftly enumerated by Valerianus 
amongft the unhappy children offcience, who have 
afforded examples for his fingular work, De injelici- 
tate Literalorum. But whatever was the immediate 
occafion of his death, indifputable evidence re- 
mains, that his misfortunes were not fo much to 

(a) This is fufficiently apparent from the beautiful lines addrelTcd 
to him by Tito VefpaSano Strozzi, published in the colleftion of the 
yoems of the two Strozzi, father and fon. by Aldo, i5i3. 

r. Appendix, No . LXXXII. 
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be attributed to his mifcondu£l or his immorality, 
as to his heady adherence to the family of the Medici, 
at a time when the public refentment againft them 
was excited to the higheft pitch, and that he breathed 
hislaftin the midftof his relatives and friends, having 
firft exprelfed his defire to be buried in the church 
of S. Marco, in the habit of the Domenican order. 
This requefl was complied with by the piety of his 
pupil Roberto Ubaldini, one of the monks of the 
convent of S. Marco, who has left a memorial in his 
own hand-writing of the circumftances attending 
his death (a). His remains were accordingly depo- 
fited in the church of S. Marco, where his memory 
is preferved in an epitaph very unworthy of his 
chara&er and genius ( b ). 

The various and difcordant relations refpeiling 
the death of I’olitiano are happily adverted to by 
one of his countrymen in the following lines : 

(а) The indefatigable Abate Melius, in his life of Ambrogio Tra- 
verfari, firft produced thefe documents, which the reader will find ia 
the Appendix, No- LXXXIIL 

(б) POLITIANUS. 

IN. HOC. TUMULO. JACXT. 

ANGXLUS. UNUM. \ 

<JU1. CAPUT. T.T. LINCUAI. 

RES. NOVA. TRES. HABUIT. 

OBIIT. AN. MCCCCLXXXXtY. 

SEP. XXIV. AtTATtS. 

XL. 
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Pamphili Saxi , 


De morte Ange.li Politiani. 

Quo cecidit fato noftri decus Angelus xvi, 
Gentis Sc Etrufcte gloria, fcire cupis? 

I&erici non hunc labes triftiflima morbi. 

Febris ad Elyfias vel tulit atra domos; 

Non inflans humor pe&us, non horrida bilist 
Mortiferae peflis denique nulla lues : 

Scd, quoniam rigidas ducebat montibus ornos, 
Frangcbat fcopulos, decipiebat aves, 

Mulcebat tigres , fiftebat flumina cantu, 

Pletftra movens pleftro dulcius Ifmario. 
Nonplus Threicium laudabunt Orphea gentes. 
Calliope dixit dixit: Apollo, Linum; 
Jamque tacet noftrum rupes Heliconia nomen — ■ 
Et fimul hunc gladio fupp.ofuere necis. 

Mors tamen hxc illivita eft, nam gloria magna 
Invidia Phcebi Calliopefque mori. 


Alk’ft thou what caufe confign’d to early fate 
Politian, glory of the Tufcan Hate? 

• — Not loathfome jaundice tainting all the frame. 
Not rapid fever’s keen confuming flame, 

Notvifcous rheum that chokes the ftruggling breath. 
Nor any vulgar ininiftcr of death ; 

— ’Twas that his fong to life and motion charm’d 
The mountain oaks, the rock’s cold bofom warm’d. 
Stay’d the prone flood, the tyger’s rage control’d, 
■With fweeter ftrains than Orpheus knew of old. — • 
Dimmed is the luftre of my Grecian fame,” 
Exclaim’d Calliope — “ No more my name 
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*• Meets even in Helicon its due regard,” 

Apollo cry’d, and pierc’d the tuneful bard — 

— Yet lives the bard in lafting fame approv’d, 

Who Phoebus and the mufe to envy mov’d. 

The expulfion of Piero de’ Medici from Florence, 
neither contributed to eftablifli the tranquillity, nor 
to preferve the liberty of the republic. The inhabit- 
ants exulted for a time in the notion that they were 
freed from the tyranny of a family which had held 
them fo long in fubje&ion; but they Xoon difeover- 
ed that it was neceflary to fupply its abfence, by 
increafing the executive power of the date. Twenty 
citizens were accordingly chofen by the appellation 
of Accopiatori, who were inverted, not only with 
the power of raifing money, but alfo of electing 
the chief magiftrates. This form of government met 
however with an early and formidable oppofition ; 
and to the violence of political diffenfions, was foon 
fuperadded the madnefs of religious enthufiafm. 
The fanatic, Savonarola, having, by pretenfions to 
immediate infpiration from God, and by harangues 
well calculated to imprefs the minds of the credulous, 
formed a powerful party, began to'aim at political 
importance. Adopting the popular fide of the ques- 
tion, he directed the whole torrent of his eloquence 
againft the new mode of government; affirming, 
that he was divinely authorized to declare, that the 
legiflative power ought to be extended to the citizens 
at large, that he had himfelf been the ambaffador 
of the Florentines to heaven, and that Chrift had 
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condefcended to be their peculiar monarch (a). The 
exertions of Savonarola were fuccefsful. The newly 
elected magiflrates voluntarily abdicated their offi- 
ces ; and an effort was made to eftablifh the govern- 
ment on a more popular bafis, by veiling the legif- 
lative power of the ftate in the Gonftglio Maggiore , 
or Council of, the Citizens, and in a feled body, 
called the Configlio degli See hi, or Select Council (b). 
The firft of thefe was to be compofed of at leaf! one 
thdufand citizens, who could derive their citizenfliip 
by defeent , and were upwards of thirty years of 
age ; the latter confided of eighty members, who 
were elected half-yearly from the great council, and 
were upwards of forty years of age (c). Thefe re- 
gulations, inflead of uniting the citizens in one com- 
mon intereft, gave rife to new diflindions. The 
Fratefchi, or adherents of Savonarola, who were in 
general favorable to the liberty of the lower daffies 
of the inhabitants, regarded the friar as the meffenger 
of heaven, as the guide of their temporal and eternal 
happinefs; whilft the Compagnacci, or adherents to 
a more arillocratical government, reprefented him 
as a fadious impoflor; and Alexander VI. feconded 
their caufe by fulminating againfl him the anathemas 
of the church. Thus impelled by tire moll powerful 

(a) Nerli, Commentarj de’ Fatti civili di Firenze, lib. iv. p. 
65 . Aug. 1738. 

( 4 ) Tothis government Machiavelli alludes in his fecondDecennale: 
“ E dopo qualche difparer trovafte, 

“ Nuov’ ordine al govemo, e furon tante, 

“ Che il voflro fUto popolar fondafte.” 

(c) Nerli, Comment, lib. iv. p. liO, 67. 
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motives that can aduate the human mind , the 
citizens of Florence were feized with a temporary 
infanity. In the mid!! of their devotions , they 
frequently ruflied in crowds from the church, to 
ademble in the public fquares, crying Viva Cri/io , 
finging hymns, and dancing in circles formed by 
a citizen and a friar, placed alternately («). The 
hymns fung on thefe occafions were chiefly com- 
pofed by Girolamo Benivieni, who appears to have 
held a diftinguilhed rank among!! thefe difciples of 
fanaticifm (£). The enemies of Savonarola were as 
immoderate in their oppofition as his partifans were 
in their attachment. Even the children of the city 
were trained in oppohte fadions, and faluted each 
other with fliowers of pebbles ; in which contefts 
the grave!! citizens were fometimes unable to refift 
the inclination of taking a part (c). 

(a) Nerli, Comment, lib. *fv. p. •jb. 

(4) Some of thefe compofitions are preferved in the general col. 
leflion of his poems. The following line*, which feera peculiarly 
adapted for fuch an occafion, may ferve as a fpccimen: 

• " Non fu mai’l piit bel folazzo, 

“ Piu giocondo ne maggiore, 

“ Che per zelo, e per amore 
“ Di Jnsu, diventar pazzo. 

“ Ognun gtidi com’ io grido, 

“ Sempre pazzo, pazzo, pazzo.” 

* Op. di Benit. p. 140. 

(c) Eratalvolta, predicando il frate, in ful bello della predica fuo- 
nato tamburi, e fatti altri rumori per impedirlo; e mohe volte gli fu 
nel venir da S. Marco a S. Liparata giu per la via del Cocomcro, da’ 
fanciulli dc’ fuoi avverfarj fatto baic fanciullefche, e da’ fanciulli della 
fua parte era voluto defendere, dimanierache, fecondo il coftume de* 
fanciulli Fiorentini, faccvano a' fall], c cost coinbattcndo facevan* 
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Such was the ftate of Florence in the year 1497, 
when Piero de’ Medici, who had long waited 
for an opportunity of regaining his authority, 
entered into a negotiation with feveral of his 
adherents, who undertook, at an appointed hour, 
to admit him within the walls of the city, with 
the troops which he had obtained from the Vene- 
tian republic, and from his relations of the Orfini 
family. Piero did not however make his appear- 
ance till the opportunity of aflifting him was pafL 
His abettors were dilcovered ; five of them, of 
the chief families of Florence, were decapitated \ 
the reft were imprifoned or fent into banifli-, 
ment. The perfons accufed would have appeal- 
ed from their judges to the Configlio Grande , 
according to a law which had lately been obtained 
by the influence of the Fratefc/ii ; but that party, 
with Savonarola at their head, were clamorous 
for the execution of the delfnquents, and in fpite 
of the law which they had themfelves introduced, 
effected their purpofe. Amongft the five fufferers 
was Lorenzo Tornabuoni, the maternal cotifm of 

infanciullire degli uomini gravi; pcrchi occorfe a M. Luca Corfini, 
benchi Dottore aflai riputato, per favovire la parte del Frate mefcolarff 
co’ fanciulli a fare a’ fafli; e Giovanbattilla Ridolfi, uno de’ piu riputati 
e favj cittadini che fuffero a tempj fuoi, pofla da canto la gravita, e 
quel grado chc a un tale, e si onorato cittadino fi conveniva, prefe utt 
giurno l’armi, e in fu certa occaftone, per effere impedita al frate la 
predica intorno a S. Liparata, ufci dalla cafa de’ Lorini vicina a quel 
tempio, quafi infuriato, fenza feguito alcuno, con una roncola in ifpalla, 
gridando, Viva Crijlo; com’ anche gridavano i fanciulli del Frate* 
t di quell* co si fatte cofe Be feguivano fpeffo. 

Nerii, Comment- lib. iv. p. 74. 

Lorenzo 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici, of whofe accompli (Iimenti 
Politiano has left a very favorable account, and to 
whom he has inscribed his beautiful poem entitled 
Ambra (a). 

The authority of Savonarola was now at its 
higheft pitch. Inftead of a republic, Florence afium- 
ed the appearance of a theocracy, of which Savona- 
rola was the prophet, the legiflator, and the judge (b). 
He perceived not however that he had arrived at 
the edge of the precipice, and that by one flep 
further he might incur his deflru&ion. Amongft 
the methods reforted to by the opponents of Savo- 
narola to weaken his authority, and to counteraft 
his pretenfions, they had attacked him with his own 
weapons, and had excited two Francifcan monks 
to declaim againft him from the pulpit. Savonarola 
found it neceffary to call in the aid of an affiftant, 
for which purpofe he felefted Fra Domenico da 
Pefcia, a friar of his own convent ofS. Marco. The 
conteft was kept up by each of the contending par- 
ties with equal fury , till Domenico , tranfponed 
with zeal for the interefts of his mafter, propofed 
to confirm the truth of his do&rines by walking 
through the flames, provided any of his adverfaries 

(a) v. ante, p, 140. 

( 4 ) This fanatical party proceeded fo far as even to ftrike a coin 
on the occalion, a fpccimen of which in filver is preferred in the col- 
leflion of the Earl of Orford, to whofe kind communications, fince the 
firfl edition of this work, I have been greatly indebted. On one fide 
is the Florentine device, or Jleur de lys, with the motto, skkat urf 
pof .'i.tisouE florentinus; on the other, a crols, with the motto, 

JESUS C it JUSTUS REX NOSTER, 

Vol. U. S 
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would fubmit to a fimilar teft. By a lingular coin- 
cidence, which is alone fufficient to demonflrate to 
what a degree the paflions of the people were ex- 
cited, a Francifcan friar accepted the challenge, and 
profelfed himfelf ready to proceed to the proof. 
The mode of trial became the fubjecl of ferious 
deliberation among the chief olhcers of the republic. 
Two deputies were ele&ed on behalf of each of the 
parties, to arrange and fuperintend this extraordinary 
conteft. The combuflibles were prepared, and over 
them was erefled a fcalfold, which afforded a com- 
modious palfage into the midfl of the flames. On 
the morning of the day appointed, being the feven- 
teenth of April 1498, Savonarola and his champion 
made their appearance, with a numerous proceflion 
of ecclefiaflics, Savonarola himfelf intonating with 
a tremendous voice, the pfalm, Lxurgat Deus dr 
diffipentur inimici ejus. His opponent, Fra Giuliano 
Rondinelli, attended by a few Francifcan monks, came 
fedately and filently to the place of trial; the flames 
were kindled, and the agitated fpeilators waited with 
impatience for the moment that fliould renew the 
miracle of the Chaldean furnace. Savonarola finding 
that the Francifcan was not to be deterred from the 
enterprife either by his vociferations, or by the fight 
of the flames, was obliged to haverecourfe to another 
expedient, andinhfled that his champion Domenico, 
when he entered the fire, fliould bear the hofl along 
with him. This facrilegious propofal Blocked the 
whole aflembly. The prelates who, together with 
the Bate deputies, attended the trial , exclaimed 
againfl an experiment which might fubjett the 
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catholic faith to too fevere a teft and bring i fcandal 
upon their holy religion. Domenico however clung 
faft to the twig which his patron had thrown out, 
and politively refufed to encounter the flames with- 
out this facred talifman. This expedient, whilft 
it faved the life of the friar, ruined the credit of 
Savonarola. On his return to the convent of S. Marco, 
he was infulted by the populace, who bitterly re- 
proached him, that after having encouraged them 
to cry Viva Cri/io, he fliould impioufly propofe to 
commit him to the flames. Savonarola attempted 
to regain his authority by addrefiing them from the 
pulpit, but his enemies were too vigilant ; feizing 
the opportunity of his difgrace, they firfl attacked 
the houfe of FrancefcoValori, one of his mof! power- 
ful partifans, who, together with his wife, was 
f'acrificcd to their fury. They then fecured Savo- 
narola, with his aflociate Domenico, and another 
friar of the fame convent, and dragged them to 
prifon. An aflembly of ecclefiaflics and feculars, 
directed by an emiffary of Alexander VI. fat in 
judgment upon them. The refolution and eloquence 
of Savonarola, on his firfl interview , intimidated 
his judges, and it was not till recourfe was had to 
the implements of torture — the ultima t/tcologorwn 
ratio , that Savonarola betrayed his weaknefs, and 
acknowledged the fallacy of his pretenfions to 
fupernatnral powers. His condemnation inflantly 
followed, and the unhappy prieft, with his two at- 
tendants, were led to execution in the fame place, 
and with the lame apparatus, as h id been prepared 
for the contefli where, being firft ltrangled, their 

S a 
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bodies were committed to the flames, and left the 
ciry fhould be polluted by their remains , their 
allies were carefully gathered and thrown into the 
Arno (a). 

From the time that Piero de’ Medici quitted the 
city of Florence, he experienced a continual fuccef- 
fion of mortifications and difappointments. Flatter- 
ed, deferted, encouraged, and betrayed, by the 
different potentates to whom he fucceflively applied 
for adiftance, his profpetls became daily more un- 
favorable, and his return to Florence more impro- 
bable. In the mean time a new war had arifen in 
Italy. Louis XII. the fucceflor of Charles VIII. 
after having, in conjun&ion with Ferdinand, king 
of Spain , accomplillied the conqueft of Naples, 
difagreed with him in the partition of the fpoil, and 
Italy became the theatre of their ftruggle. On this 
occafion Piero entered into the fervice of the French, 
and was prefent at an engagement that took place 
between them and the Spaniards, on the banks of 
the Garigliano, in which they were defeated with 
great lots. In efitding his efcape, Piero attempted 
to pafs the river , but the boat in which he with 
feveral other men of rank had embarked, being 
laden with heavy cannon, funk in the midft of the 
current and Piero miferably perifhed, after having 
fnpported an exile of ten years. By his wife Alfon- 
fina, he left a fon named Lorenzo, and a daughter 
Clarice. 

Few men have derived from nature greater 

(a) Nerli, Comment, lib. ir. p. 78. Savonarola vita, tom. ii.fut 
additioreu. Pax. 1674, pajjim. ■ 
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advantages, and perhaps never any one enjoyed a 
better opportunity of improving them, than Piero 
de’ Medici. Arobuftform, a vigorous conflitution, 
great perfonal flrength and activity, and a fhare of 
talents beyond the common lot, were the endow- 
ments of his birth. To thefe was added a happy 
combination of external affairs, refulting from the 
opulence and refpe&ability of his family, the power- 
ful alliances by which it was ftrengthened, and the 
high reputation which his father had fo defervedly 
acquired. But thefe circumftances, apparently fo 
favorable to his fuccefs, were precifely the caufes 
of his early ruin. Prefuming on his fecurity, .he 
fuppofed that his authority could not be fiiaken, nor 
his purpofes defeated. Forgetting the advice fo often 
repeated to him by his father, to remember that he 
was only a citizen of Florence , he neglected or difdain- 
ed to conciliate the affeCUons of the people. His con- 
duit was the exaCt reverfe of that which his anceftors 
had fo long and uniformly adopted, and was attend- 
ed with the effeCls which might reafonably be ex- 
pected from a dereliction of thofe maxims that had 
raifed them to the honorable diflinCtion which they 
had fo long enjoyed. 

A few poetical compofitions of Piero de’ Medici, 
preferved in the Laurentian Library, though not 
hitherto printed, place his charaCter in a more favor- 
able point of view, and exhibit his filial affcClion 
and his attachment to his native place in a very 
interefting light (a). Of this the following fonnet 
may be a fullicient proof: 

(a) They confift of twenty one fonnet*, which arc found at the clofe 
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SONETTO. 

’Sendo io national, e di te nato, 

Muovati patria un poco il tuo figliuolo; 
Fingiti almen pietofa del fuo duolo, 

Ellcndo in te nudr to ed allcvato. 

Ha ciafehedun del nafeimento il fato. 

Come 1’uccello il fuo garrire e volo; 

Scufemi aimen in cio non eller folo, 

Benche foio al mio male io pur lia llato, 

E fe pud nulla in te mio antico affetto. 

Per quellu pieta ch in tc pur regna 
Non mi fia quefio dono da te difdetto; 

— Ch’ almen in cener nella patria io vegna, 

A ripofar col padre mio diletto. 

Che gia ti fe si gloriofa e degna, 

SONNET. 

Thy offspring, Florence, nurtur’d at thy breaft, 

Ah let me yet thy kind indulgence prove; 

Or if thou own no more a parent’s love, 

Thy pity lure may footh my woes to reft. 

Fate marks to each his lot: the fame beheft 

That taught the bird through fields of air to rove. 
And tunes his fong, my vital tiffue wove 
Of grief and care, with darkeft hues impreft. 

But if, my fondnefs fcorn’d, my prayer denied. 
Death only bring the period of my woes, 

of a manufeript volume of the poems of his father Lorenzo, Pint. xli. 
Cod. xxxviii. No. 3. Betides which Valerianus informs us, that he 
trandated from Plutarch, a treatife on conjugal love; Valer. de Lit. 
infeL lib. ii.; but this performance has probably perished, there being 
jrjp .copy j)f it noty to be found in the Laurentian Library. 
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Yet one dear hope fhall mitigate my doom. 

— If then my father’s name was once thy pride, 

Let my cold allies find at laft repofe, 

Sale in the flieltcr of his honored tomb. 

Of the many ties by which Lorenzo had endea- 
voured to fecure the profperity of his family amidft 
the ftorms of fortune, and the ebbs and flows of 
popular opinion, one only now remained— that by 
which he had connected it with the church; but this 
alone proved fuflicient for the purpofe, and fhows 
that in this, as in every other inftance, his condudl was 
direcled by motives of the foupdefl policy. After the 
expulfion of the family from Florence, the cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, finding that the endeavours of 
himfelf and his brothers to eifedf their refloration 
were more likely to exafperate the Florentines than 
to promote that defirable event, defifled. from any 
further attempts, and determined to wait with pa- 
tience for a more favorable opportunity. He there- 
fore quitted Italy, and, whilft that country was the 
theatre of treachery and war, vifited many parts of 
France and Germany. His difliketo Alexander VI. 
who had entered into an alliance with the Floren- 
tines, and was confequently adverfe to the views of 
the exiles, was an additional motive for his abfence. 
After the death of Alexander in the year i5o3, he 
returned to Rome, and found in Julius II. a pontiff 
more juft to his talents, and more favorable to his 
hopes. From this time he began to take an import- 
ant part in the public affairs of Italy, and was ap- 
pointed legate in the war carried on by the pope, 
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the Venetians, and the king of Spain, againft Louis 
XH. Whilft inverted with this dignity, he was taken 
prifoner by the French, in the famous battle of 
Ravenna, but foon afterwards found an opportunity 
of elleCling his efcape, not however without great 
danger and difficulty. In the mean time new 
diffenfions had fprungup at Florence, where the in- 
habitants, wearied with the fluctuations of a govern- 
ment, whofe maxims and conduCi were changed in 
the fame rapid fucceflion as its chief magiftrates, were 
at length obliged to feek for a greater degree of 
liability, by electing a Gon/a/oniere for life. This 
authority was intruded to Piero Soderini, who, 
with more integrity than- ability, exercifed it for 
nearly ten years. His contracted views fuited not 
with the circumftances of the times. 1 he principal 
governments of Italy, with Julius at their head, had 
leagued together to free that country from the de- 
predations of the French, f earful of exciting the 
rertlefs difpofitions of the Florentines, and perhaps 
of endangering the continuance of his power, the 
Gonfaloniere kept aloof from a caufe, on the luccefs 
of which depended the tranquillity and independ- 
ence of Italy. His reluCtance to take an aCtive part 
in the war was conrtrued into a fecret partiality to 
the interc-rts of the French ; and, whilft it rendered 
him odious to a great part of the citizens of Florence, 
drew upon him the refentment of the allied powers. 
The viClory obtained by the French at Ravenna, 
dearly purchafed with the death of the gallant Gallon 
de Foix and the lofs of near ten thoufand men, 
proved the deftruClion of their enterprife j and as 
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the caufe of the French declined, that of the Medici 
gained ground, as well in Florence, as in the reft of- 
Italy. The prudence and moderation of the cardinal 
enabled him to avail himfelf of thefe favorable dif- 
pofitions without prematurely anticipating the con- 
fequences. During his refidence at Rome he had 
paid a marked attention to the citizens of Florence 
wfio occafionally reforted there, without making 
any apparent diftin&ion between thofe who had 
efpoufed and thofe who had been adverfe to the 
caufe of his family ; and by his affability and hofpit- 
ality, as well as by his attention to the interefls of 
thofe who flood in need of his fervices, had acquired 
the good opinion of his fellow-citizens. Having 
thus prepared the way for his fuccefs, he took the 
earlieft opportunity of turning the arms of the allied 
powers againft Florence, for the avowed purpofe 
of removing Piero Soderini from his office, and 
reflorihg the Medici to their rights as citizens. On 
the part of Soderini little refiffance was made. The 
allies having fucceeded in an attack upon the town 
of Prato, and the friends of the Medici having openly 
oppofed the authority of Soderini , the tide of 
popular favor once more turned; and whilft the 
Gonfuloniere with difficulty effected his efcape, the 
cardinal made his entrance into his native place, 
accompanied by his younger brother Giuliano, his 
nephew LorenzO, and hiscoufin Giulio de’ Medici, 
the latter of whom had been his conftant attendant 
during all the events of his public lile (a). 

(a) Guicciar. Stori a d' Italia, lib. 1. Razzi, vita di Piero Soderini. 

Padova, 17^7 , p. 70, ire. • 
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The reftoration of the Medici, although effected 
by an armed force, was not difgraced by the blood- 
ftied of any of the citizens, and a few only of their 
avowed enemies were ordered to abfent themfelves 
from Florence. Scarcely was the tranquillity of the 
place rellored when intelligence was received of 
the death of Julius II. The cardinal loft no time in 
repairing to Rome, where, on the eleventh day of 
March i3i3, being then only thirty-feven years of 
age, he was elected fupreme head of the church, 
and affirmed the name of Leo X. The high re- 
putation which he had acquired not only coun- 
terbalanced any objections arifing from his youth, 
but rendered his election a fubject of general 
fatisfaction ; and the inhabitants of Florence, without 
adverting to the confequences, exulted in an event 
which feemed likely to contribute not lefs to the 
fecurity than to the honor of their country. The 
commencement of his pontificate was diftinguifhed 
by an act of clemency which feemed to realize the 
high expectations that had been formed of it. A 
general amnefty was publiflied at Florence, and the 
banifiied citizens reftored to their country. Piero 
Soderirii, who had taken refuge in Turkey, was 
invited by the pope to Rome, where he refided 
many years under his protection, and enjoyed the 
fociety and refpect of the prelates and other men 
of eminence who frequented the court, being diftin- 
guifhed during the remainder of his life by the 
honorable’title of the Gonjaloniere (a). 


(a) Razzi, vita di Piero Soderini, p. 85. 
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The elevation of Leo X. to the pontificate eftab- 
lifhed the fortunes of the Medici on a permanent 
foundation. Naturally munificent to all, Leo was 
lavifh in bellowing upon the different branches 
of his own family the higheft honors and mofl 
lucrative preferments of the church. Giulio de’ 
Medici was created archbifhop of Florence, and 
wasfoonafterwardsadmitted into the facred college, 
where he acquired fuch influence, as to fecure the 
pontifical chair, in which he fucceeded Adrian Vf. 
who filled it only ten months after the death of 
Leo. The daughters of Lorenzo, Maddalena, the 
wife of Francefco Cibo, Conteffina, the wife of 
Piero Ridolli, and Lucrezia, the wife of Giacopo 
Salviati, gave no lefs than four cardinals to the 
Rornilh church ; there being two of the family of 
Salviati, and one of each of the others. Profiting 
by the examples of his predeceffors, Leo loft no 
opportunity of aggrandizing his relations, well know- 
ing that, in order to fecure to them any lifting 
benefit, it was neceffary that they lliould be power- 
ful enough to defend themfelves, after his death, 
from the rapacious aims of fucceeding pontiffs, 
who, he was well aware, would probably pay as 
little regard to his family, as he had himlelf, in 
fome inftances, paid to the friends and families of 
his predeceffors (a) . 

(a) Notwith Handing his precautions, Leo could not, on all occa- 
fions, preferve his l'urviving relations from the intuits and injuries of 
his fuccelfors. Paul III. Aleflandro Farnefe, had in his youth been 
particularly favored by Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, in a letter which 
yet remains from him to Lanfredini, his envoy at Rome, thus exprefle? 
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The pontificate of Leo X. is celebrated as one 
of the moft profperous in the annals of the Romilli 
church. At the time when he affumed the chair, 
the calamities of Italy were at their higheft pitch ; 
that country being the theatre of a war, in which 
not only all its governments were engaged, but 
which was rendered yet more fanguinary by the 
introduction of the French, Helvetian, and Spanilh 
troops. A council, which had long eftablilhed itfelf 
at Pifa, under the influence and protection of tl]e 
king of France, thwarted the meafures, and at times 
overawed the authority of the holy fee ; and, in 
addition to all her other diftrefles , Italy labored 
under great apprehenfions from the Turks, who 
conltantly threatened a defcent on that unhappy 
country. The addrefs and perfeverance of Leo 
furmounted the difficulties which he had to en- 
counter; and during his pontificate the papal domi- 
nions enjoyed a degree of tranquillity fuperior to 
any other ftate in Italy. In his relations with foreign 
powers, his conduCl is no lefs entitled to appro- 
bation. During the contefts that took place between 
thofe powerful monarchs Charles V. and Francis I. 
he dillinguillied himfelf by his moderation, his 

hiinfclf refpe£U:ig him: “ Vi lo raccommandiate quanto farci Pietro 
“ mio figlio; e vi prego lo introduciate e lo raccommandiate caldilfl- 
“ mamente a N. S. (il papa) che non potrelle farmi maggior piacere,” 
tcc. Yet, when the fame AlelTandro had arrived at the pontificate, he 
fo far forgot or difregarded his early obligations, as forcibly to difpotfcfs 
Lucrezia, the daughter of his benefaftor, then in a very advanced age, 
of her relidence in Rome, to male way for one of his nephews. This 
incident is related by Varchi with proper indignation. 

Stvria Fiortntina, lib. xvi. p. 666. 
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vigilance, and his political addrefs ; on which account 
he is juftly celebrated by an eminent hiftorian of 
our own country, as w the only prince of the age 
“ who obferved^he motions of the two contending 
w monarchs with a prudent attention, or who dif- 
** covered a proper folicitude for the public 
“ fafety (a). 

Leo was not however aware, that whilft he was 
compofing the troubles which the ambition of his 
neighbours, or the mifconduft of his predecefTors, 
had occafioned, he was, exciting a ftill more for- 
midable adverfary, that was deftined, by a flow 
' but certain progrefs, to fap the foundations of the 
papal power, and to alienate that fpiritual allegiance 
which the Chriftian world had kept inviolate for 
fo many centuries. Under the control of Leo, the 
riches that flowed from every patt of Europe to 
Rome, as to the heart of the ecclefiaftical fyftem, 
were again poured out through a thoufand channels, 
till the fources became inadequate to the expendi- 
ture. To fupply this deficiency, he availed himfelf 
of various expedients, which, whilft they effected 
for a time the intended purpofe, roufed the atten- 
tion of the people to the enormities and abufes of 
the church, and in fome meafure drew afide that 
facred veil, which, infhroudingher from the prying 
eyes of the vulgar, has always been her fafeft prefer- 
vative. The open fale of difpenfations and indulgen- 
ces for the moft enormous and difgraceful crimes 
was too flagrant not to attract general notice. Encou- 
raged by the diflatisfa&ion which was thus excited, 
(a) Robtrtfon, Hiji. of Cha. V. book i. 
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a daring reformer arofe, and, equally regardlefs of 
the threats of fecular power, and the denunciations 
of the Roman fee, ventured to oppofe the opinion 
of an individual to the infallible determinations 
of the church. At this critical jun&ure, Luther 
found that fupport which he might in vain have 
fought at any other period, and an inroad was made 
into the fanffuary, which has ever fince been wi- 
dening, and will probably continue to widen, till 
the mighty fabric, the work of fo many ages, fliall 
be laid in ruins (c). It is not however fo much for 
the tenets of their religious creed, as for the prin- 
ciples upon which they founded their diffent, that 
the reformers are entitled to the thanks of poflerity. 
That right of private judgment whicli they claimed 
for themfelves, they could not refufe to others ; 
and by a mode of reafoning as Ample as it was 
decifive, mankind arrived at the knowledge of one 
of thofe great truths which form the bafxs of human 
happinefs. It appeared that the denunciations of 
the church were as ineffectual to condemn, as its 
abfolution was to exculpate; and, inftead of an 
intercourfe between the man and his prieft, an 


(a) The canfes and pro jrefs of the reformation are traced by Dr. 
Robertfon, in his Hiftory of Charles the V. book ii. in a manner that 
would difpcnfe with any further elucidation, even if it were more in- 
timately conneOed with my fubjrft. This celebrated hiftorian has taken 
occafion to refute an aflcrtion made by Guicciardini, and, after him, 
by Fr. Paolo, that t-eo X. bellowed the profits arifing from the fale 
of indulgences in Saxony, upon his filler Maddalena, the wife of 
Francelco Cibo. Guicciar. lib. iii. Sarpi, Storia del Concil. Trident, 
cap. i. Robertfon, Hijl . Cha. V. book ii. in note tj 
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intercourfe took place between his confcience and 
his God. 

But turning from the advantages which the world 
has derived from the errors of Leo X. we may be 
allowed for a moment to inquire what it owes to 
his talents and to his virtues. No fooner was he 
raifed to the papal chair, than Rome affumed once 
more its ancient chara&er, and became the feat of 
genius, magnificence, letters, and arts. One of the 
firfts a£ls of his pontificate was to invite to his court 
two of the mofl elegant Latin fcholars that modern 
times have produced, Piero Bembo and Giacopo 
Sadoleti ; on each of whom he conferred the rank 
of cardinal. The moll celebrated profelfors of 
literature from every part of Europe were induced 
by liberal penfions to fix their refidence at Rome, 
where a permanent eftablilhment was formed for 
the ftudy of the Greek tongue, under the direction 
of Giovanni Lafcar. The affability, the munificence 
the judgment, and the tafle of this fplendid pontiff 
are celebrated by a confiderable number of learned 
men, who witneffed his accomplishments, or partook 
of his bounty. Succeeding times have been equally 
difpofed to do juftice to fo eminent a patron of letters 
and have conlidered the age of Leo X. as rivalling 
that of Auguftus. Leo has not however efcaped the 
reproach of having been too lavifh of his favors to 
authors of inferior talents, and of having expended 
in pompous fpe&acles and theatrical reprefentations 
that wealth which ought to have been devoted to 
better purpofes {a). But fliall we condemn his con- 

(a) Tirab. Storia della Let. Ital. v. viii. par. i, p. 1 J. Andrtt, orig, 
eprogrejji dogni Letteratura, v. i. p. 38t>. 
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dudt, if thofe who had no claims on his juflice, were 
the objedb of his bounty ? or may it not be doubted 
whether this difpofition was not more favorable to 
the promotion of letters, than a courfe of conduct 
more difcriminating and feverep Whatever kind- 
nefs he might fiiow to thofe who endeavoured to 
amufe his leifure by their levity, their Angularity, 
or their buffoonery, no inflances can be produced 
of his having rewarded them by fuch diftinguifhed 
favors as he conflantly bellowed on real tnerit ; 
and whilft we difcover amongft thofe who fhared 
his friendfliip and partook of his higheft bounty* 
the names of Bembo, Vida, Ariofto, Sadoleti, Cafa 
and Flaminio, we may readily excufe the effects of 
that fuperabundant kindnefs which rather marked 
the excels of his liberality than the imperfe&ion of 
his judgment. 

In the attention paid by Leo X. to the collecting 
and preserving ancient manufcripts, and other me- 
morials of literature, he emulated the example of 
his father, and by his perfeverance and liberality 
at length Succeeded in reftoring to its former fplendor 
the celebrated library, which, on the expulfion of 
Piero de’ Medici, had become a prey to the fury 
or the cupidity of the populace. Such of thefe 
valuable articles as had efcaped the facrilegious hands 
of the plunderers, had been feized upon for the ufe 
of the Florentine ftate ; but in the year 1496, the 
public treafury being exhaufted, and the city reduced 
to great extremity, the magistrates were under the 
neceflity of felling them to the monks of the frater- 
nity of S. Marco, for the fum of three thoufand 

ducats 
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ducats (a). Whilft thefe valuable works were de- 
pofited at the convent, they experienced a lefs public, 
but perhaps a more deflrudlive calamity, many' of 
them having been dillributed as prefents by Savo- 
narola, the principal of the monaflery, to the cardi- 
nals, and other eminent men, by whofe favor he 
fought to flielter himfelf from the refentment of the 
pope ( b ). When the Florentines deflroyed their 
golden calf, and the wretched prieft expiated by his 
death his folly and his crimes, apprehenfions were 
entertained that the library of the Medici would 
once more be expofed to the rapacity of the people ; 
but fome of the youth of the noblefl families of 
Florence, with a laudable zeal for the prefervation 
of this monument of their national glory, affociated 
themfelves together, and undertook to guard it till 
the frenzy of the populace had again fubfided (c). 
After the death of Savonarola, the fraternity having 
fallen into difcredit, and being in their turn obliged 
to fell the library, it was purchafed from them by 
Leo X. then cardinal de’ Medici, and in the year i5oS 

(а) Eodcm anno libri heredem olim Petri Medicis a conventu noflro 
Irium millium Ducatorum pretio coinparati, quos fupra memoravimui 
in horrendo cafu noltro, ex julTo dominationis Florentinse in palatiutn 
comportatos, & per inventarium rcfignatos, rnenfe Octobri, in conven- 
tum hunc S. Marci revefli fant, novis ftipulationibus faftis, fcc. 
ilaricani annal.part. i. ap. Melius. Ambr. Travers, vita.p.71, inpr&J. 

(б) Etiara de’ libri di Piero dc’ Medici, i quad nella Libreria di S. 
Flarco in buona parte fi liduffono, fece parte a cardinali, per cui 
mezzo delle fcoimmiche e altri proccffi contragli fi difendeva. Tanta 
forza avevano in Firenze le fue arti. MS. di Piero Parenti. cit . da 
Tirab. Storia della Let. Jtal. f. yi. part. i. p. 10G. 

(c) 'Tirab. ut Jup, 

VOL. II. T 
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was removed by him to Rome, where it continued 
during his life, and received conftant additions of 
the moll rare and valuable manufcripts. From Leo 
it devolved to his couhn Clement VII. who, upon 
his elevation to the pontificate, again transferred it 
to Florence, and by a bull, which bears date the 
fifteenth day of December i 532, provided for its 
future fecurity. Not fatisfied however with this pre- 
caution, he meditated a more fubflantial defence, 
and, with a munificence which confers honor on 
his pontificate, engaged Michelagnolo to form the 
defign of the fplendid edifice in which this library 
is now depofited, which was afterwards finillied 
under the directions of the fame artifl, by his friend 
and fcholar Vafari. 

Giulianode’ Medici, the third fon of Lorenzo, was 
more diftinguiflied by his attention to the caufe of 
literature, and by his mild and affable difpofxtion, 
than by his talents for political affairs. On the return 
of the family to Florence, he had been intrufled by 
his brother, then the cardinal de’ Medici, with the 
dire&ion of the Florentine Hate ; but it foon 
appeared that he had not fufficient energy to control 
the jarring difpofitions of the Florentines. He 
therefore refigned his authority to Lorenzo, the fon 
of his brother Piero de’ Medici, and on the elevation 
of Leo X. took up his refidence at Rome ; where 
under the title of captain general of the church, he 
held the chief command of the papal troops. By 
the favor of the pope he foon afterwards obtained 
extenfive poffeffions in Lombardy, and having 
intermarried with Filiberta, filler of Charles duke 
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of Savoy, and a defcendant of the lioufe of Bourbon, 
was honored by Francis I. with the title of duke 
of Nemours. Of his gratitude, an inftance is recorded 
which it would be unjuft to his memory to omit. 
During his exile from Florence, he had found an 
hofpitable afylum with Quid’ ubaldo di Montefeltro 
duke of Urbino, who on his death left his dominions 
to his adopted fon, Francefco Maria delle Ilovere. 
Incited by the entreaties of his nephew Lorenzo, 
Leo X. formed the defign of depriving Rovere of 
his poileflions, under the ufual pretext of their 
having efcheated to the church for want of legitimate 
heirs, and of veiling them in Lorenzo, with the title 
of duke of Urbino ; but the reprefentations of 
Giuliano prevented for a time the execution of his 
purpofe ; and it was not till after his death that 
Leo dil'graced his pontificate by this fignal inftance 
of eccltfiaflical rapacity. If we may give credit to 
Ammirato, Giuliano at one time entertained the , 
ambitious hope of obtaining the crown of Naples (a ) ; 
but if fuch a defign was in contemplation, it is 
probable that he was incited by his more enterpri- 
sing and ambitious brother, who perhaps fought 
to revive the claims of the papal fee upon a kingdom, 
to the government of which Giuliano could, in his 
own right, advance no pretenfions. As a patron 
of learning, he fupported the ancient dignity of 
his family* He is introduced to great advantage in 
the celebrated dialogue of Bembo on the Italian 
tongue (i), and in the yet more diftinguiflied work 

(a) Ammir. I/I. JFior. lib. xxix. vol. iii. p. 3l5. 

(b) Prose di m. run tso sxmso, kelle sjuau si kaciona dec?.* 
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of Caftiglione, entitled 11 libro dell Cortegiano (a). In 
the Laurentian Library feveral of his fonnets are yet 
preferved (b\ ; and fome fpecimens of his compofi- 
tion are adduced by Crefcimbeni, which, if they 
difplay not any extraordinary fpii itof poelry, fuili- 
cieiuly prove, that, to a corred. judgment, he united 
an elegant tafte(c). 

ISaturally of an infirm conflitution, Giuliano did 
not long enjoy his honors. Finding his health on 
the decline, he removed to the monaltery at Fiefole, 

voloar nxr.UA; dedicated to the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici; after- 
wards Clement VII. full printed at Venice by Giovan Tacuino, nel 
mtji- di Settembre del mdxxv. cum privilegio di Papa Clemente, <i re. 

( a ) In Venetia nellc cafe dAhlo Romano, e d Andrea d AJola fuo 
fnocero, neli ’ anno MDXXvru. del mefe d Aprile, in fol. This work 
lias frequently been reprinted under the more concife title of II Cor- 
tegiano, by which it is alfo cited in the Biblioteca Indiana of F’onu- 
nim; butApultolo Zeno, pleafed with every opportunity of reproving 
the author whom he has undertaken to comment upon, shrewdly 
obferves, in his notes on that work, “ Altro e il dire femplicemente, 
“ it Cortegiano, come il Fontanini vorrebbe; e altro, II libro delCorte- 
“ ginno, come il Caltiglione liavoluto dire, e lo ha detto: la prim a- 
“ tnaniera indicherebbe vi voler delcrivere il Cortegiano per quello 
“ che ej e la feconda dinota di volergli infegnare qual effer deve.” 
Zeno, in not. alia Bib. Ital. di. Fontan. v. ii. p. 353. 

(b) Pi.UT.xlvi. Cod. xxv. No. 3. Auather copy of his poems remains 
in MS. in the Strozzi library at Florence. 

(c) Crefcimb. Comment, v. iii.p. 338, Where the author confounds 
Giuliano, the Ion of Lorenzo de’ Medici, with Giuliano his brother, 
who loti his life in the confpiracy of the Puzzi: and even cites the 
authority of Politiano, “ Che i verG volgaxi di lui erano a maraviglia 
“ gravi, e pieni di nobili fentimenti,” as referring to the writings of 
the younger Giuliano, although fuch opinion was expreffed by Politiano 
relpefling the works of Giuliano the brother of Lorenzo, before Giuliano 
his fon was bora. 
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in the expe&ation of deriving advantage from his 
native air; but his hopes were frufirated, and he 
died there in the month of March i5i6, not having 
then fully completed his thirty-feventh year. His 
death was fincerely lamented by a great majority 
of the citizens of Florence, whofe favor he had con- 
ciliated in a high degree by his affability, moderation, 
and inviolable regard to his promifes (a). His tomb, 
in the facrifly of the church of S. Lorenzo at Florence, 
one of the moll fuccefsful efforts of the genius of 
Michelagnolo, may compenfate him for the want 

(a) Arioflo has addreffed a beautiful canzone to Filiberta of Savoy, 
the widow of Giuliano, commencing, Anima eletla, che nel mondo 
fol/e, in which the shade of the departed husband apoilrophizes hi* 
furviving wife. The following lines, referring to Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, may ferve to shew the high veneration in which the poet held 
his memory: 

“ (duello fopra ogni lumc in te rifplende, 

“ Se ben quel tempo che si ratio corfc, 

“ Tenefli di Nemorje 
“ Meco feettro ducal di lk da’ montij 
“ Se ben tua bella mano freno torfe, 

" A1 paefe gentil che Appenin fende, 

“ E 1'alpe e il mar difende: 

" Ne tanto val, che a quefto pregio monti, 

“ Che’l facro onor de l’erudite fronti, 

* Quel Tofco e’n terra e’n cielo amato Laueo, 

“ Socer ti fu, le cui niediche fronde 

“ Speflo a le piaghe, donde 
“ Italia mori poi, furo riftauroi 
, “ Che fece all’ Indo e al Mauro, 

* Scntir l’odor de’ fuoi rami foavi) 

“ Onde pendean le chiavi 

Che tenean chiufo il tempio delle guerre, 

*' Che poi fu aperto, u non b mu chib ttRRs.” 
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of that higher degree of reputation which he might 
have acquired in a longer life. His ftatue, feated, 
and in a Roman military habit, may be confidered 
rather as charaderiftic of his office, as general of the 
church, than of his exploits. The figures which 
recline on each fide of the farcophagus, and are 
intended to reprefent day and night, have been the 
admiration of fucceedingartifis ; but their allegorical 
purport may admit of a latitude of interpretation., 
Had the conquefts of Giuliano rivalled thofe of 
Alexander the Great, we might have conjtdured, 
with Vafari, that the artilf meant to exprefs the 
extent of his glory, limited only by the confines of 
the earth («) ; but the hyperbole would be too ex- 
travagant; and the judicious fpedator will perhaps 
rather regard them as emblematical of the conftant 
change of fublunary ailairs, and the brevity of 
human life. 

fey his wife Filiberta of Savoy, Giuliano de’ Medici 
left no children ; but, before his marriage, he had 
a natural fon, who became an acknowledged branch 
of the family of the Medici, and, like the reft of his 
kindred, acquired, within the limits of a fliort life, 
a confiderable jhare of reputation. This was the 
celebrated Ippolito de’ Medici, who, dignified with 
the rank of cardinal, and pofiefied, by the partiality 
of Clement VII. of an irnmenfe revenue, was at once 
the patron , the companion , and the rival of all 
the poets, the muficians, and the wits of his time. 
Without territories, and without fubjeds, Ippolito 
maintained at Bologna a court far more fplendid 

(a) V of art, vita di M. A. Buonarroti , 
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than that of any Italian potentate. His afloclates 
and attendants, all of whom could boaft of fome 
peculiar merit or diftindfion which had entitled 
them to his notice, generally formed a body of 
about three hundred perfons. Shocked at his pro- 
fufion, which only the revenues of the church were 
competent to fupply, Clement VII. is laid to have 
engaged the maejlro di caja of Ippolito to remonftrate 
with him on his conduct and to requeft that he 
would difmifs fome of his attendants as unnecefTary 
to him. * No," replied Ippolito, “ I do not retain 
“ them in my court becaufe I have occafion for 
<c their fervices, but^becaufe they have occafion for 
“ mine (rv). ” His tranflation of the fecond book of 
the .dEneid into Italian blank verle is confidered as 
one of the happieft eiTorts of the language, and has 
frequently been reprinted (3). Amongft the collec- 
tions of Italian poetry may alfo be found fome pie- 
ces of his own compofition, which do credit to 
his talents (c). 

(а) Tirab. Storia della Let. Jtal. vii. par. i. p. "3. 

(б) The firft edition is that of Rome, apud Antonium Blndum, 1 53 8, 
without the name of the author, who, at the foot of his dedication to 
a lady, whom he defignates only by the appellation of IUuflriJJima 
Signora, alfumes the title of 11 cavatiero Errante. The fecond edition, 
now before me, is entitled, il skcondo di vekgilio in lingua volgare 
i olio da hifpolito be' iikdici cardinalc. At the clofe we read. In 
eitta di Cajlello per Antonio Mazochi Cremvnefe, ir Nico/o de Cue- 
cii da Corna, ad injlantia di M. Giocan Gallo, Dottor de leggi da 
Cajlello nel g or no 20 d» Luglio ib3g. Several fubfequent editions 
have appeared, as well feparately, as united with the other books of 
tbe JEncid, tranflated by different perfons. 

(c) Some of them are cited by Crefcimbeni, delta volgar poesia, 
Uh, ii. col. ii . p. 368. 
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On the voluntary refignation of Giuliano de 
Medici of the direftion of the Florentine Hate, that 
important trnfi had been confided by Leo X. to his 
nephew Lorenzo, who, with the afiiftance of the 
cardinal Giulio de’ Medici , diredled the helm of 
government according to the will of the pope; but 
the honor of holding the chief rank in the republic, 
although it had gratified the juft ambition of his 
illufirious grandfather, was inadequate to the pre- 
tenfions of Lorenzo ; and the family of Rovere, after 
a vigorous defence, in which Lorenzo received a 
wound which had nearly proved mortal, was 
obliged to relinquish to him the fovereignty of 
Urbino, of which he received from the pope the 
ducal inveftiturein the year i5i6(a). After the death 
of his uncle Giuliano, he was appointed captain 
general of the papal troops, but his reputation for > 
military fkill fcarcely Hands higher than that of his 
predeceflor. In the year i5i8, he married Magde- 
leine de Boulogne, of the royal houfe of France, 
and the foie fruit of this union was Catherine de’ 

Medici, afterwards the queen of Henry II. (6). The 
birth cf the daughter coll the mother her life, and 
Lorenzo furvived her only a few days, having, if we 
may credit Ammirato, fallen a vidlim to that loath- 
fome diforder, the peculiar fcourge oflicentioufnefs, 
which had then recently commenced its ravages in 

(a) Nerli, Comment, lib. vi. p. i3o. 

(b) Si, comine les poiites lont dit, l’anciermc Hccube, avant de 
Incttre Paris au monde, etait troublee par des fonges effrayans; quels 
noirs fantbmes devaient agiter les nuits de Magdeleinc de la Tour, 
enceinte de Catherine de Mcdicis? Tenh. Mem. Gen. lie. xx. p. b. 
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Europe (a). His tomb, of the fculpture of Michel- 
agnolo, is found amongft the fplendid monuments 

(a) Ammir. IJl. Fior. lib. xxix. v. ii. p. 335. This diforder, which 
was (irilknown inltaly about the year MgS, was not in its commence- 
ment fuppofcd to be the refult of fexual intercourfe, but was attribut- 
ed to the impure Hate of the air, to the iimple - touch or breath of a 
difordered pcrfon, or even to the ufe of an infcfted knife. Hence 
for a confiderablc time no difcredit attached to the patient; and the 
authors of that period attribute without hefitation the death of many 
eminent perfons, as well ecclefiaftical as fecular, to this complaint. In 
the Laurentian Library (Plut. lxxii. cod. 38.) is a MS. entitled Saphati 
Phy/ici dc morbo Gallico liber, dedicated by the author Giuliano Tanio, 
of Prato, to Leo. X. in which he thus adverts to a learned profellor 
who was probably one of the firft viflims of this difeafe: “ Nos anno 
“ mccccxcv. extrema aeftate, egregium utriufque juris dofloremDomi- 
“ numPhilippum Decium, Papienfem, in plorentino Gymnafio Prati, 
“ Pifis tunc rebellibus, publice legentem, hac labe affcclum ipfi con- 
“ fpeximus.” From the fame author we learn that the diforder was 
fuppofed to have originated in a long continuance of hot and rtioift 
weather, which occurred in the fame year; “ Ex magna pluviu fimilis 
“ labes apparuit, ex quibus arguunt hunenoftrar aetatis morbum exfimi'.i 
“ caufa ortum elTe, ex calida fcilicet, humidaque intemperic, quia ex 
“ pluvia fcilicct anni mcccclxxxxv. nonis Deccmbris emifTa, qua 
“ Roma fafla eft navigabilis, ac tota fere Italia inundationes paifa eft." 
&c. Thefe authorities are greatly flrengthened by that of the illuftrious 
Fracaftoro, who was not only the beft Latin poet, but the mo'ft'emi- 
nent pbyftcian of his age, and who, in his Syphilis, accounts for the 
diforder from fimilar caufes. After adverting to the opinion that it had 
been brought into Europe from the weftern world, then lately difeo- 
vered, he adds, 

“ At vero, ft rite fidem obfervata merentur 
“ Non ita cenfendum; nec certe credere par eft 
* ElTe peregrinam nobis, tranfque atquora vecfUm 
“ Contagem; quoniatn in primis oftendcre multos 
“ PoiTumus, attaclu qui nullius, hanc tamen ipfam 
“ Spoute fua fenfere 1 a'm, primique tulere. 

“ Praeterea, S: tantum terrarum tempore parvo, 

“ Contages non una ftinul potuiiiet obire.” 
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of his family in the church of S. Lorenzo at Florence. 
He appears feated, in the attitude of deep meditation. 
At his feet recline two emblematical figures, the 
rivals of thofe which adorn the tomb of Giuliano, 

It is remarkable alfo, that throughout the whole poem he has not 
confidcred this difeafe as the peculiar refult of licentious intercourfe, 
on which account it is perfcftly unexceptionable in point of decorum. 
Even the shepherd Syphilus, introduced as an infiance of its effefls, i* 
reprefented as haviug derived it from the refentment, not of Venus, 
but of Phcebus, excited by the adoration paid by the shepherds to 
Alcitbous, and the ncglefl of his own altars; or, in other words, to 
the too fervid (late of the atmofphere. Had the diforder in its origin 
been accompanied by the idea of difgrace or criminality, which attends 
it in modem times, the author of this poem would fcarcely have 
denominated it, 

“ Infanda lues, quam noftra videtis 
" Corpora depafei, quam nuili aut demque pauci 
“ Vitaraus.” 

The poem of Fracaftoro was firft published in the year i53o; but- 
an Italian poem on the fame fubjeft, by Niccolo Campana of Siena, 
Was printed at that place in lit 9 , and again at Venice in t537, 
entitled Lamento di quel Tribulato di Strajcino Campana Seneje- 
fopra el male incognito el quale tratta de la patientia dr impatientia. 
The ftyle of this poem is extremely grofs and ludicrous; and the author 
in the fuppofed excefs of his fufferings, indulges himfelf in the moft 
extravagant and profane ideas, as to the nature and origin of the 
complaint. At one time he fuppofes it to be the fame diforder as that 
which God permitted Satan to inf]i£l upon Job: 

“ Ailor Sathan con tal mal pien di vitio, 

“ Diede a Jobbe amarifiimo fupplitio.” 

Again he afTerts it to be the complaint of Simon the leper: 

“ Quando Criflo guari Simon lebbrofo, 

* Era di quello mal peilimo iniquo.” 

But on no occafton does he aferibe the rife of the diforder to the 
caufe which, from the nature of his poem, might have been expefled. 

I shall only obferve, that the ufe of the grand mineral fpecific is ex- 
presfly pointed out, in both thefe poems, as the only certain remedy. 
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and which are intended to reprefent morning and 
evening. Arioflo has alfo celebrated his memory in 
fome of his mod beautiful verfes (a). Like the 
Egyptians, who embalm a putrid carcafe with the 
richeft odors, the artift and the port too often lavilh 
their divine incenfe on the molt undeferving of 
mankind. 

Prior to his marriage withMagdeleine of Boulogne, 
the duke of Urbino had an illegitimate fon, named 
Alelfandro, in whofe perfon was confummated the 
deftru£lion of the liberties of Florence. It was com- 
monly fuppofed that AlefTandro was the offspring of 
the duke by 3n African flave, at the time when he, 
with the reft of the family, were reftored to l 4 lorence ; 
and this opinion received confirmation from his 
thick lips, crifped hair, and dark complexion. But 
it is yet more probable that he was the fon of 
Clement VII. Such at leaft was the information given 
to the hiftorian Ammirato by the grand duke 
Cofmo I. at the time when he read to him the 
memoirs which he had prepared refpefling his 
family ; and the predile&ion of the pontiff for this 
equivocal defcendant of the houfe of Medici adds 
probability to the report (Z>). But whatever was his 
origin, the circumftances of the times, and the ambi- 
tion of thofe who protected his infancy, equally 

t • 

(a) Such at leaft I conjecture to be the purport of his poem, which 
commences, 

“ Nella ftagion che'l bel tempo rimena, 

“ Di mia man poll un ramufeel di Lauro.” 

Rime dclC Arioflo, p. 2 5. ap. Giolito, i5.”>7, 

(£) Ammir. Tfl. Fior. lib. xxx. v. iii. p. 335. 
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difpenfed with the difadvantages of his birth, and 
his want of inherent merit. On failure of the legi- 
timate branch of Cofmo de’ Medici, ufually ffyled 
the father of his country, derived through Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, Aleffandro and Ippolito became 
neceffary implements in the hands of Clement Vlf. 
to prevent the credit and authority of the family 
from pafTing to the collateral branch derived from 
Lorenzo the brother of Cofmo, which had gradually 
rifen to great diftindtion in the ffate, and of which it 
w ill now be neceffary to give a brief account. 

Pierfrancefco de’ Medici, the fon of the elder Lo- 
renzo, to whom we have before had pccafion to 
advert (a), died in the year 1459, having bequeath- 
ed his immenfe pofleflions, obtained from his fliare 
in the profits acquired by the extenfive traffic of 
the family, to his two Tons, Lorenzo and Giovanni. 
Following the example of their father, and emulous 
rather of wealth than of honors, the fons of Pier- 
francefco had for feveral years confined themfelves 
to the limits of a private condition, although they 
had occafionally filled the chief offices of the repub- 
lic, in common with other refpedlable citizens. On 
the expulfion of Piero, the fon of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, from Florence, in the year 1494, they 
endeavoured to avail themfelves of his mifcondudl, 
and of the importance which they had gradually 
acquired, to afpire to the chief direction of the 
republic, and divefling themfelves of the invidious 
name of Medici, afiumed that of Popolani. The 
refloration of the defcendants of Lorenzo the 

(a) v. ante, vol . I. p, i38, 1 
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Magnificent to Florence, the elevation of his fecond 
fon to the pontificate, and the feries of profperity 
enjoyed by the family under his aufpices, and under 
thofe of Clement VII. had reprehed their ambition 
or fruftrated their hopes ; and Lorenzo and Giovanni, 
the fons of Pierfrancefco, paffed through life in a 
fubordinate rank, the former of them leaving at his 
death a fon, named Pierfrancefco, and the latter a 
fon Giovanni, to inherit their immenfe wealth, and 
perpetuate the hereditary rivaUhip of the two fami- 
lies («). But whilfl the defendants of Cofmo, the 
father of his country, exifted only in females, or 
in a fpurious offspring, thofe of his brother Lorenzo 
continued in a legitimate fuccelTion of males, and 
were invigorated with talents the moll formidable 
to their rivals, and the mod flattering to their own 
hopes. Adopting from his youth a military life, 
Giovanni de’ Medici became one of the mofl cele- 
brated commanders that Italy had ever produced. 
By the appellation of captain of the bande nere , his 
name carried terror amongfl his enemies. His cour- 
age was of the mofl ferocious kind. Equally infenfi- 
ble to pity and to danger, his opponents denominated 
him II gran Diavolo (a). As the fervor of youth 
fublided, the talents of the commander began to 

(а) Furono i due fratelli richiflirai — di meglio che centocinquanta 
mila fcudi, e puU'edevano di beni ftabili, fra gii altri la cafa grande 
di Firenze, il palazzo di Fiefolc, di Trcbbio, di Cafiagiolo, c di 
Caftello. Aid. Manucc. pita di Cofmo, v, i. p. 7 2. 

(б) Varchi, Storia Hor, lib. ii. p. : 5 . Ld. Leyden. The mother' 

of Giovanni was Caterina Sforza, the widow of Girolamo Riarie, who, 
after the death of her husband, had married the eider Giovanni de 5 
Medici, r. ante, p. 1 68. » 
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be developed ; but in the midft of his honors his 
career was terminated by a cannon ball, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. By his wife Maria 
Salviati, the offspring of Lucrezia, one of the daugh- 
ders of Lorenzo the Magnificent, he left a fon, 
Cofmo de’ Medici, who, after the death of AlefTandro, 
obtained the permanent fovereignty of Tufcany, 
and was the firft who affumed the title of Grand 
Duke. 

The younger Pierfrancefco left alfo a fon, named 
Lorenzo, who, as well on account of his diminutive 
perfon , as to diftinguifh him from others of his 
kindred of the fame name, was ufually denominated 
Lorenzino , and who was deft ined with his own hand 
to terminate the conteft between the two families. 
Though fmail of ft autre, Lorenzino was active and 
well proportioned. His complexion was dark, his 
countenance ferious: when he fmiled it feemed to 
be by conftraint. His mother, who was of the 
powerful family of Soderini, had carefully attended 
to his education; and as his capacity was uncom- 
monly quick, he made an early proficiency in polite 
letters. His elegant comedy entitled Ariclofio, ftill 
ranks with tfiofe works which are felecfed as models 
of the Italian language (a). Enterpriftng, reftlefs, 

(a) Crefcimbeni informs us, that this comedy was Written by 
Lorenzino in verji volgari, and printed at Bologna in 1048; and that 
it is alfo found in profe, printed at Lucca in the fame year, and re- 
printed at Florence in l .'i 9 5 . Delia volgar Poesia, vol. v. p. 141. 
Crefcimbeni is however miitatenj the edition of Bologna 1648 is now 
before me, and is wholly written in profe. That of Florence, 
is enumerated by the academicians Della Crufca, as one of the Tejli 
<M Lingua, 
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fond of commotions , and full of the examples of 
antiquity, he had addicted himfelf when young to 
the fociety ol Filippo Strozzi, who to an ardent love 
of liberty united an avowed contempt for all the 
political and religious inftitutions of his time. The 
talents and accomplifhments of Lorenzino recom- 
mended him to Clement VII. under whofe coun- 
tenance he refided for fome time at the Roman 
court; but an extravagant adventure deprived him 
of the favor of the pope, and compelled him to 
quit the city. It appeared one morning, that, during 
the preceding night, the ftatues in the arch of Con- 
flantine, and in other parts of the city, had been 
broken and defaced, a circumftance which fo ex- 
afperated the pope, that he iflued pofitive orders 
that whoever had committed the outrage, except it 
fhould appear to be the cardinal Ippolito de* Medici, 
lhould be immediately hanged (a). This exception 
indeed ftrongly implies that the cardinal was not 
free from fufpicion ; but whoever was the delinquent, 
Lorenzino bore the whole odium of the affair, and 
it required all the influence that Ippolito poflefled 
with the pope to refcue his kinfman from the de- 
nunciations iflued againfl the offender. Lorenzino 
gladly took the earlieft opportunity of quitting the 
city, and retreated to his native place, where, trans- 
ferring his refentment from the dead to the living, 

(a) It has been fuggefted to me by very refpe&able authority that 
the heads of thefc ftatues and bas-rilievos were more probably ftolea 
by Lorenzino for the fake of their beauty. They arc even faid to be 
yet extant in the mufeum at Florence, 
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he foon afterwards acted a principal part in a much 
more important tranfa£lion (a). 

To the energy and activity of Lorenzino, and the 
courage of Giovanni de’ Medici, Clement VII. could 
only oppofe the difiipation and inexperience of 
Ippolito and Aleffandro ; but the turbulent difpofi- 
tion of the Florentines feconded his views, and the 
premature death of Giovanni, vvhilftit expofed his 
dominions to the ravages of the German troops, 
relieved him from his apprehenfions of his moft 
dangerous rival (/>). Having prevailed on the empe- 
ror and the king of France to concur in his defign, 
hefeized the opportunity afforded him by the civil 
diffenfions of the Florentines, and, in the year i 532 , 
compelled them to place at the head of the govern- 
ment Aledundro de’ Medici, with the title of Doge 
of the Florentine republic (c). The authority of 

(a) Varchi, Sloria Fior. lib. xv. p. 618. 

( 4 ) The authority of the fenator Nerli leaves no room«for doubt on 
this head. “ Non potcva quella morte fcguire in tempo, ch’ ella defie 
" piu univerfale difpiacere, ne anco in tempo, chc il papa piia la 
“ ilimalTe, perchi s ella feguiva in altri tempi, che fua Santiti non 
* aveire avuto si urgcnte pcricolo fopra il capo, non gli arrecava per 
“ avventura difpiacere alcuno, rimanendo ficuro, e libero della gelosia 
** grande, ch'egli avera del noine folamente del Sig. Giovanni, rifpetto 
" agl’ interefli, e alia proprieta d'AlefTandro, e dTppolito, i quali de- 
*• fiderava che fuflero quelli, che po(Tedelfero lo ftato, le faculta, e la 
“ grandezza di cafa Medici.” 

Nerli, Comment, lib. vii. p. 145. 

(c) AleiTandro is generally ftylcd by the Italian authors the fir [l 
tluke oj Florence, but in this they are not ftriflly accurate. His title 
of duke tvas derived from Citta, or Civita di Penna, and had been 
alfumed by him feveral years before he obtained the direction of the 
Florentine hate. It mult alfo be obferved, that Alclfandro did not, 

Aleflandro 
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AlefTandro was foon afterwards flrengthened by 
his marriage with IVlargaretta of Auftria, a natural 
daughter of the emperor Charles V. The cardinal 
lppolito, jealous of his fuccefs, had attempted to 
pre-occupy the government; difappointed in his 
hopes, and difgufled with his ecclefiaftical trappings, 
which ill fnited the rapidity of his motions, and 
the vivacity of his character, he united his efforts 
with thofe of Filippo Strozzi, who had married 
Clarice, the fifler of Lorenzo duke of Urbino, to 
deprive AlefTandro of his new dignity; but before 
the arrangement could be made for the meditated 
attack, lppolito fuddenly died of poifon, adminifler- 
ed to him by one of his domeflics (/>). leaving his 
competitor in the undiflurbed pcfTeflion of his 
newly acquired power. 

The period however now approached which was 
to transfer the dominion of Florence from the 

as Roberlfon conceives, “ enjoy the fame abfolute dominion as hia 
“ family have retained to the prefent times,” Hijl. Cha. V. book v. 
he being only declared chief or prince of the republic, and his authority 
being in f:ime meafure counteracted or reilrained by two councils cho- 
fen from the citizens, for life, one of which confided of forty-eight, 
and the other of two hundred members. Varchi , Sloria Fior. p. 
497. Nerli, Com. lib. jci. p. 257 . 264. Thefe diflinftions are deferving 
of notice, as they ferve to show the gradual progrefs by which a free 
country is deprived of its liberties. 

(a) The perfon who adrainifiered the poifon was faid to be Giovan- 
Andrea di Borgo San Scpolcro, the ftcwaid or bailiff of lppolito, who 
was fuppofed to have eileOcd tbis treachery at the inltance of Aldfan- 
dro; and this fufpicion received confirmation by his having efcaped 
punishment, although he confeffed the crime ; and by his having 
afterwards been received at the court of AlefTandro at Florence. 

Varc/U, Storia Fior. p. 56 $. 
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defcendants ot Lorenzo the Magnificent, to the 
kindred hock. In the fecure poffeflion of power, 
Aleffandro knew no reftraint. Devoted to the indul- 
gence of an amorous paffion, lie fought its gratifi- 
cation among women of all defcriptions, married 
and unmarried, religious and fecular ; infomuch that 
neither rank nor virtue could fecure the favorite 
objeft from his licentious rapacity (a). The fpirit 

(a) Notwithdanding the diffolute chara£ler of Aleffandro, it appears 
that he was poifeifcd of ilrong natural fagacity, and, on fome occafions, 
adimnirtered ju (lice not only with impartiality, but with ability. On 
this head, Ammirato relates an anecdote which is worth repeating: 
A rich old citizen of Bergamo had lent to one of his countrymen at 
Florence 400 crowns, which he advanced without any perfon being 
prefent, and without requiring a written acknowledgment. When the 
flipulated time had elapfed, the creditor required his money — but the 
borrower, well apprized that no proof could be brought againfl him, 
pofitively denied that he had ever received it. After many fruitlefs 
attempts to recover it, the lender was advifed to refort to the duke, 
who would find fome method of doing him juftice. Aleffandro accord- 
ingly ordered both the parties before him, and after hearing the affertion* 
of the one and the pofitive denial of the other, he turned to the creditor, 
faying, “ Is it pofiible then, friend, that you can have lent your money 
“ when no one was prefent?” — “ There was no one indeed,” replied 
the creditor, “ I counted out the money to him on a pod.’’ — " Go, 
“ bring the pod then this inlbnt,” faid the duke, “ and I will make if 
“ confefs the truth.” The creditor, though adonished on receiving 
fuch an order, hadened to obey, having fird received a fecret caution 
from the duke not to be very fpeedy in his return. In the mean time the 
duke employed himfelfin tranfa£ling the affairs of his other fuitors, till at 
length turning again towards the borrpwer, “Thisman,” fayshe, “days 
“ a long time withhis pod .” — “ It is fc heavy, fir,” replied the other, 
“ that he could not yet have brought it.” Again Aleffandro left him, 
and returning fome time afterwards, carelefsly exclaimed, “ What kind 
“ of men are they that lend their money without evidence — was there 
“ no one prefent but the pod?” — “ No indeed, fir,” replied the knave. 
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of the Florentines, though finking under the yoke 
of defporifm, began to revolt at this more oppro- 
brious fpecies of tyranny, and the ablentees and 
mnlecontents became daily more numerous and 
more refpedfable. But whiifl the ftorm was gather- 
ing in a remote quarter, a blow from a kindred 
hand unexpedledly freed the Florentines from 
their opprtfTor, and afforded them once more 
an opportunity of alfertiug that liberty to which 
their anctftors had been fo long devoted Lorenzino 
de’ Medici was the fecond Brutus who burfl the 
bonds of confanguinity in the expedition of being 
the deliverer of his country. But the principle of 
political virtue was now extindf, and it was no 
longer a fubjedt of doubt whether the Florentines 
fhould be enllaved; it only remained to be deter- 
mined who fhould be the tyrant. On his return 
from Rome to Florence, Lorenzino had frequented 
the court of Aleffandro, and, by his unwearied 
afliduity and Angular accomplilliments, had ingra- 
tiated himfelf with the duke to fuch a degree, as to 
become his chief confidant, and the affociate of his 
licentious amours. But whilft Lorenzino accompa- 
nied him amidft thefefcenes of diflipation, he had 
formed the Arm refolution of accomplifliing his 
definition, and fought only for a favorable oppor- 
tunity of effediing his purpofe. This idea feems to 
have occupied his whole foul, and influenced all 
his condudt. Even in the warmth of familiarity 

“ The pod is a good witnefs then,” faid the duke, “ and shall mak« 
* thee pay the man his money.” 

Ammir. Star. Fivr. lib. xxxi. v. iii. p. 434, 
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which apparently fubfifled between them, he could 
not refrain from adverting to the defign of which 
his mind was full, and by jefls and infinuations 
gave earned of his intention. Cellini relates, that 
on his attending the duke Aleflandro with his portrait 
executed as a medal, he found him indifpofed and 
reclined on his bed, with Lorenzino as his compa- 
nion. After boafling, as was his cuftom, of the 
wonders which he could perform in his profeflion, - 
the artifl concluded with exprefling his hopes, that 
Lorenzino would favor him with a fubjedl for an 
appolite reverfe. *' That is exadlly what 1 am think- 
“ ing of, ” replied Lorenzino, with great vivacity ; 

“ I hope ere long to furnilli fuch a reverfe as will 
u be worthy of the duke, and will aftonilh the 
“ world (a).” The blind confidence of Aleflandro 
prevented his fufpicions, and he turned on his bed 
with a contemptuous fmileat the folly or the arro- 
gance of his relation. But whilfl Lorenzino thus 
hazarded the deftruclion of his enterprife by the 
levity of his difcourfe, he prepared for its execution 
with the molt fcrupulous caution (6). The duke 
having feledled as the objedt of his paflion the wife 
of Lionardo Ginori, then on a public embafiy at 
Naples, Lorenzino, to whom flie was nearly related, 
undertook with his ufual afliduity to promote the 
fuit. Pretending that his reprefentations had been 
fuccefsful, he prevailed upon the duke to pafs the 

'(a) Vila di Benvenuto Cellini, p. 2 23. 

(A) The particulars of this tranfaflion arc related at great length by 
. Varchi, who had his information from Lorenzino himfelf, after the 
perpetration of the deed. Storia Fior. lib. xf. 
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nightwith him at his own houfe, where he promifed 
him the completion of his wilhes. In the mean 
time he prepared a chamber for his reception; 
and having engaged as hisaffiflanta man ofdefperate 
fortunes and charader, called Scoroncocolo, waited 
with impatience for his arrival. At the appointed 
hour, the duke having left the palace in a mafk, 
according to his cuftom when he was engaged in 
nocturnal adventures, cameunobferved to the houfe 
ofLorenzino, and was received by him in the fatal 
chamber. After fome familiar converfation , Lo- 
renzino left him to repofe on the bed, with promifes 
of a fpeedy return. On his quitting the chamber, 
he ftationed his coadjutor where he might be in 
readinefs to affift him, in cafe he fhould fail in his 
firft attempt, and gently opening the door, approach- 
ed the bed , and inquired from the duke if he 
was afleep, at the fame inflant paffing his fvvord 
through his body. On receiving the wound the 
duke fprang up and attempted to efcape at the door ; 
but, on a fignal given by Lorenzino, he was attacked 
there by Scoroncocolo, who wounded him deeply 
in the face. Lorenzino then grappled with the 
duke, and throwing him on the bed, endeavoured 
to prevent his cries. In the flruggle the duke feized 
the finger of Lorenzino in his mouth, and retained 
it with fuch violence, that Scoroncocolo, finding it 
impoflible to feparate them fo as to difpatch the 
duke without danger of wounding Lorenzino, de- 
liberately took a knife from his pocket, and cut 
him acrofs the throat. The completion of their 
purpofe was however only the commencement of 
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their difficulties. Scoroncocolo, who probably inew 
not that the perfon he had aflaffinated was the duke, 
until the tranfa&ion was over, was fo terrified as to 
be wholly unable to judge for himfelf of the mea- 
fures to be adopted for his own fafety. To the a£live 
mind of Lorenzino various expedients prefented 
themfelves, and he hefitated for fome time whether 
he lhould openly avow the deed, and call upon 
liis countrymen to aflert their liberties, or fliould 
endeavour to make his efcape to the abfentees, to 
whom the information which he had to communi- 
cate would give new energy, and a fair opportunity 
of fuccefs. Of thefe meafures the lali feemed on 
many accounts to be the moll advifable Having 
therefore locked the door of the chamber, in which 
he left the dead body of the duke, he proceeded 
fecretly to Bologna, expelling there to meet with 
Filippo Strozzi, but finding that he had quitted that 
place, he followed him to Venice, where he related 
to him his achievements. Filippo, well acquainted 
with the eccentricity of his chara&er, refufed for 
fome time to credit his ffory, till Lorenzino, pro- 
ducing the key of the chamber, and exhibiting his 
hand which had been mutilated in the contelt, at 
length convinced him of its truth. The applaufe 
bellowed by Filippo and hisadherents on Lorenzino, 
was in proportion to the incredulity which they had 
before exprefled. He was faluted as another Brutus, 
as the deliverer of his country ; and Filippo im- 
mediately began to allemble his adherents, in order 
^o avail himfelf of fo» favorable an opportunity of 
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reAoring to the citizens of Florence tlieir ancient 
rights (a). 

The Italian hiftorians have endeavoured to de- 
velope the motives that led Lorenzino to the per- 
petration of this deed, and have fought for them in 
the natural malignity of his difpofition ; as a proof 
of which he is faid to have acknowledged, that during 
his refidence at Rome, notwithAandingthe kindnefs 
fliown to him by Clement VII. he often fe)t a Arong 
inclination to murder him. They have alfo attribut- 
ed them to a defire of immortalizing his name by 
being confidered as the deliverer of his country ; 
to a principle of revenge for the infult which he 
received from the pope, in being banifhed from 
Rome, which he meant to repay in the perfon of / 

Aleflandro, his reputed fon ; and, laAly, to his en- 
mity to the collateral branch of the Medici family, 
by which he was excluded from the chief dignity 
of the Aate. How far any of thefe conje&ures may 
be well founded, it is not eafy to determine. Human 
cbnduCt is often the refult of impulfes, which, whilA 
they arife in various directions, determine the mind 
towards the fame objeCt, and pofiibly all, or 'rnoft 
of the caufes before Aated, might have concurred 
in producing fo fignal an effect. Aware of the mif- 
conAru&ion to which his principles were liable, 
Lorenzino wrote an apologetical difcourfe, which 

(a) On this occafion a medal was llruck, bearing on one fide tie 
head of Lorenzino, and on the other the cap of liberty between two 
daggers; being the fame device as that which had before been adopted 
by, or applied to, the younger Brutus, v. Palin. Famil. Rom. p. 143. 

This medal is in the collection of the earl of Orford. ,, 
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has been preferved to the prefent times, and throw* 
confiderable light on this Angular tranfa&ion. In 
this piece he firft attempts to demonftrate that Alef- 
fandro was an execrable tyrant, who, during the fix 
years that he held the chief authority, had exceeded 
the enormities of Nero, of Caligula, and of Phalaris. 
He accufes him of having occalioned by poifon the 
death, not only of the cardinal Ippolito, but of his 
own mother, who refided in an humble ftation at 
Colitvecchio , and whofe poverty he conceived was 
a reproach to the dignity of his rank, and denies 
that the blood of any branch of the Medici family 
flowed in his veins. He then j uAiftes, with great 
plaufibility , the conduct adopted by him after 
the death of the duke, in quitting the city to join 
the abfentees ; and after vindicating himfelf from 
the imputation of having been induced by any 
other motive than an earnefl defire to liberate his 
country from a flare of intolerable fervitude, he 
concludes with lamenting, that the want of energy 
and virtue in his fellow-citizens prevented them 
from availing themfelves of the oppoVturiity which 
he had afforded them of re-eflablifhing their ancient 
government (a). But whatever were the motives 
of this deed, the confequences of it were fuch as 
have generally been the refult of fimilar attempts 
—the riveting of thofe chains which it was intended 
to break. The natural abhorrence of treachery, and 
the fentiment of pity excited for the devoted objeCt, 
counteract the intended purpofe, and throw an 
odium even on the caufe of liberty itfelf. No end 
(a) For the Apologia of Lorcnzino, v. App. No. LXXXIV. . 
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canjuftifythefacrifice ofaprinciple, norwasa crime 
ever neceflary in the courfe of human affairs. The 
fudden burl! of vindictive paffion may fometimes 
operate important changes on the fate of nations, 
but the event is feldom within the limits of human 
calculation. It is only the calm energy of reafon, 
conftantly bearing up again!! the encroachments of 
power, that can with certainty perpetuate the free- 
dom, or promote the happinefs of the human race. 

After the perpetration of this deed, Lorenzino, 
not conceiving htmfelf in fafety within the limits of 
Italy, continued his route till he arrived at Conflanti- 
nople, from whence, after a fhort refidence, he 
returned again to Venice. Having paffed eleven 
years of exile and anxiety, he was himfelf aflaffin- 
ated by two Florentine foldiers, who, under the 
pretext of avenging the death of Aleffandro, probably 
fought to ingratiate themfelves with his fuccefTor, by 
removing a perfon who derived from his birth un- 
doubted pretenfions to the credit and authority 
which had for ages been attached to the chief of the 
houfe of Medici. 

The adherents of the ruling family, at the head of 
whom was tho cardinal Cibo, who had been the 
chief minilter of Aleffandro, conducted themfelves 
with great prudence on the death of the duke; and 
before they permitted the event to be made public, 
not only fecured the fcldiery within the city, but 
fummoned to their afliftance all their allies in the 
vicinity of the Florentine flate. They then afi’embled 
the inhabitants, avowedly, to deliberate on theflate 
of the republic, but in faCt rather to receive than 
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to dictate a form of government. If Lorenzino 
was the Brutus of his age, an O&avius was found in 
his couhn, Cofmo de’ Medici, the fori of Giovanni, 
general of the bande nere , and then about eighteen 
years of age. Being informed of the unexpedted 
difpofirion of the citizens in his favor, Cofmo haftened 
from his feat at Mugello to Florence, where, on 
the ninth day of January 1 53 6, he was invefled with 
the fovereiguty by the more modeft title of chief 
of the republic. Defpotifm generally proceeds with 
cautious heps, and Augnflus and Cofmo aft'edled 
the name of citizen# whilfl they governed with 
abfolute authority. 

To the election of Cofmo little oppofition had 
been made within the city. The propofition of 
Pallas Rucellai, to admit the party of the Strozzi 
to their deliberations, and that of Giovanni Cani- 
giani, to place the fupreme command in an illegiti- 
mate and infant foil of Aleffandro, had met with 
few fupporters («). But the numerous exiles, who 
by compuHion, or in difguft, had quitted their na- 
tive country during the government of Aleffandro, 
had already begun to convene together from all 
parts of Italy, in hopes of effedfing their reftoration 
and of eftablifhing a form of government more con- 
fident with their views. The cardinals Ridolfi and 

(a) Bdides an illegitimate fon named Giulio, AlelTandro left two 
illegitimate daughters, Porcia and Juliet. The fon entered mto the 
church, and became grand prior of the order of S. Stefano. Porcia 
took the veil, and founded the convent of S. Clement at Florence. 
Juliet married Francefco Cantelmo, fon of the duke di Popoli, 4 
Neapolitan nobleman. Tenh. fiiem- Gin. liv. xxii. p. 9?. 
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Salviati,, both grandfons of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
F artolomeo Valori, and other citizens of high rank, 
uniting with Filippo Strozzi, railed a confiderable 
body of troops, and approached towards the city; 
but more powerful parties had already interpofed, 
and the fate of Florence no longer depended on 
the virtue or the courage of its inhabitants, but on 
the will of the emperor, or on the precarious aid of 
the French. Senfible,of the advantages which he 
had already obtained by holding at his devotion the 
Florentine Aate, and that fuch influence was in- 
conAAent with a republican government, Charles V. 
openly approved of the election of Cofmo, and 
directed his troops, then in Italy, to fupport his 
caufe. The exiles having pofleffed themfelves of 
the fortrefs of Montemurlo , in the vicinity of Flo- 
rence, were unexpectedly attacked there by the 
Florentine troops under the command of Aleffandro 
Vitelli, in the night of the firft of AuguA i53S, and 
their defeat Axed the deAiny of their country. 
Bartolomeo Valori, with his two fons, and Filippo 
his nephew, were made prifoners, and conducted 
to Florence, where he, with one of his fons, and 
his nephew, was decapitated. Many other of the 
infurgents experienced a Amilar fate. The reA 
were configned to the dungeons in different parts 
of Tufcany. Filippo Strozzi, the magnanimous 
affertor of the liberties of his county, languifhed 
tipwards of twelve months intheprifons ofCaAello, 
and his Atuation became more hopelefs in propor- 
tion as the authority of Cofmo became more e Aablifli- 
ed. After an interval of time which ought to have 
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obliterated the remembrance of his offence, he was 
cruelly fubjefied to torture, under the pretext of 
difcoveringthe accomplices of his unfortunate enter- 
prife. Finding that the remonltrances of his friends 
with the emperor and the duke were not only 
ineffeCiual, but that the latter had refolved to expofe ' , 

his fortitude to a f'econd trial, he called to his mind 
the example of Cato of Utica, and fell by his own 
hand, a devoted vidfim to the caufe of freedom (a). 

Thus terminated the Florentine republic, which 
had lubfilted amidft the agitations of civil commo- 
tions, and the fhock of external attacks, for upwards t 
of three centuries, and had produced from its cir- 
cumlcribed territory a greater number of eminent 
men than any other country in Europe. This Angular 
pre-eminence is chiefly to be attributed to the nature 
of its government, which called forth the talents 
of every rank of citizens, and admitted them without 
diflindlion to the chief offices of the ftate. But 
the fplendor which the Florentines derived from 
examples of public virtue, and efforts of fuperlative 
genius, was frequently tarniflied by the fanguinary 
contefls of rival parties. The benevolent genius of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici for a time removed this reproach, 
and combined a ftate of high intelledlual improve- 
ment with the tranquillity of well-ordered govern- 
ment. The various purfuits in which he himfelf 
engaged appear indeed to have beenfubfervient only 

(a) The life of Filippo Strozzi was written by his brother Lorenzo, 
with great candor and impartiality, and is published at the clofe of the 
Florentine hiitory of Benedetto Varchi. Ed. Leyd. fine an. After the 
death of Filippo, a paper in his own hand-writing was found in his 
bofom, which is given in the Appendix, No. LXXXV. 
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to the grent purpofe of humanizing and improving 
his countrymen. His premature death left the 
common wealth without a pilot, and alter a long 
feries of agitation , the haplefs wreck became a 
rich unexpected prize to Colmo de’ Medici. With 
Cofmo, who afterwards affumed the title of grand 
duke, commences a dynafty of fovereigns, which 
continued in an uninterrupted fucceifion until the 
early part of the prefent century, when the fceptre 
of Tufcany paffed from the imbecile hands of Gafton 
de’ Medici, into the flronger grafp of the family 
ofAuftria. During the government of Cofmo, the 
talents of the Florentines,' habituated to great ex- 
ertions, but fuddenly debarred from further inter- 
ference with the direction of the date, fought out 
new channels, and difplayed themfelves in works 
of genius and of art, which threw a lultre on the 
fovereign, and gave additional credit to the new 
eftablifhment ; but as thofe who were born under 
the republic retired in the courfe of nature, the 
energies of the Florentines gradually declined. Under 
the equalizing hand of defpotifm, whilft the dilfufion 
of literature was promoted, the exertions of original 
genius were fupprefled. The numerous and illuftri- 
ous families, whofe names had for ages been the 
glory of the republic, the Soderini, the Strozzi, the 
Ridoifi, the Ruccellai, the Valori, and theCapponi, 
who had negotiated with monarchs, and operated 
by their perfonal characters on the politics of Europe, 
funk at once to the uniform level of fubjeCts, and 
became the fubordinate and domeftic ollicers of 
the ruling family. From this time the hiftory of 
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Florence is the hiflory of the alliances, the nego- 
tiations, the virtues, or the vices, of its reigning 
prince; and even towards thefe the annals of the 
times furnifh but fcanty documents. The Florentine 
hiftorians, as if unwilling to perpetuate the records 
of their fubjugation, have almoft invariably clofed 
their labors with the fall of the republic, and the 
defire of information fortunately terminates where 
the want of it begins* 
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the Florentine troops, i. a 4 9. 
engages in the fervice of the 
pope,, ii. i_a. his death, ii. 14. 

Manetti, Giannozzo, i. 2 8. iludie* 
pertpedive, ii. 1 85, ‘ 

Manjredi, Gsleotto , his tragical 
death, ii. 174. 

Mantegna, Andrea,his engravings, 
ii. 226. 

Mafaccio, favored by Cofmo de’ 
Medici, i. 65. 

Maximis, Carolus de, his poem 
on the reftoration of the academy 
at Pifa, ii. 111. 

Medici family, antiquity of, i. 7. 
nature of their influence in Flo- 
rence, i, 13. fources of their 
tvealth, i. 1.37. their commercial 
concerns, i. i38, other fources 
of theirrevenue.i. 140, expelled' 
from Florence, ii. 2.53. their 
adherents decapitated, ii. 972. 
reflored to Florence, ii. 981. 

* Alejfcmdro de', natural 

fon of I.orenza, duke ofUrbino, 
ii. 299. alfumes the fovereignty 
of Florence, ii. 3o4. affaifinated 
byLorcnzino de’ Medici, ii.3o6. 

1 Cofmo de',PaterPatri<p,i, 1 o, 

. aliiftsBalthaz.CoiTa, JohnXXJII. 
i. ii_. is banished to Padua, i. iji. 
is allowed to refide at Venice, 
i. iji. founds the library of S. 
George at Venice, ib. recalled 
from banishment, i. 20. encou- 
rages men of learning, ib. founds 
the Laurentian library, i. 3S. 
applies himfeif to ftudy, i. 47^ 
his celebrity, i. 5m his death 
and character, i. 60. encourages 


the arts, i. 63. his collection of 
antiques, ii. 202. his repartees, 

i. 67. his great profperity, i. 68. 

Medici, Cofmo de' , firft grand 

duke, ii. 3i3. 

— Giovanni de', an anceftor 

of Lorenzo, reinforces the fortrefs 
ofScarperia, i. in 

— — — furnamed de' Bicci, fa- 
ther ofCoimo Pater Patriot, L 3. 
his lad advice to his two tens, ib. t* 
fon of Cofmo, his death, i. 5o. 

LcoX. fecondfon ofLo- 

renzo, born, ii. 126. his cha- 
racter, ii. i34.raifedtothedignity 
of cardinal, it. 147. letter to him 
from Lorenzo on his promotion, 

ii. 149. letter from him to his 
brother Piero, on the death of 
their father, ii. 249. his condufk 
in his exile, ii. 279. his election 
to the pontificate, ii. 382. pro- 
motes his relations, ii. 283. re- 
flores his dominions to peace, 
ii. 284. 

fon of Pierfrancefco, aflii- 

m es the nam e oi Popolani ,ix.?*oo , 

captain of the Bande 

nere, ii. 3oi. 

Ginliano de', brother of 

Lorenzo, horn, i.48. his giojlra, 
and poem on thatfubjefl byPo- 
litiano.L qt.liischarafler.i. 134. 
afiafhnated in the confpiracy of 
the Pazzi, i. 188. his obfequies, 

i. 199. perfoijal accomplish- 
ments, L QOO. 

— — duke of N'- 

raours, third ten of Loreizo, 
born, ii. 1 26. his character, ii, 

290. bis death, ii. 2 83. 

- Giulio de', Clement VII. 

born, i. 201. follows the for- 
tunes of the cardinal Giovanni, 

ii. *81. obtains thepontificate, 
and erects a buildin,' for the Lau- 
rentian Library, ii 290, 
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Medici, Tppolito de'. natural fon 
of Giuliano, duke of Nemours, 
, ii. 394. his death, ii. 3o5. 

• Lorenzo de\ brother of 

Cofmo, i. <p3a.colleds remains 
of antiquity, ii. 199. Loukkzo 
ii, Macnifico, bom, i. 48. his 
early accomplishments, i. 70. 
his perfon and charader, i. 73. 
g, education, i- Zki ftudies under 

* ( Landino and Argyropylo, i. 75. 

his interview with Federigo of 
Aragon at Pi fa, i. 76. vilits Ro- 
me, ib. refeues his father from 
an attempt on his life. i.So. de- 
feats the confpiracy off.uca Pit- 
ti, i. 83. letter to him from Fer- 
dinand king of Naples, ib. his 
clemency.i. 84. his gio/lru, and 
poem ofLucaTulci on thatfub- 
jed, i. (^4. his di feription of his 
midrefs, i. 111. fonnets in her 
praife, i. "lt^. marries Clarice 
Orfini, i. 131. his journey to 
Milan, i. 133. intruded with the 
ditedion of the Florentine date, 
i. i3a. appointed fyndic of the 
republic, i. i 37. devotes his 
leifure to literature, i. 143. his 
embady to Sixtus IV. i. 1 5 1 . 
fuppredes the revolt at Volterra, 
i. 1 53. edablishes the academy 
at Pifa, i. l55. negotiates for a 
marriage between the dauphin 
and a daughter of the king of 
Naples, i. 1 38. his poem entitled 
Altercazione, i. 1 66. wound' d 
in the confpiracy of the Paz2i, 
i. 189. condud after the confpi- 
raty, i. 199. prepares to refill 
the and the king ufNaplcs, 
i. aoi, kindnefs to the relations 
of the Confpirators.i. 3 10. danger 
of Ins li,uation, i. a 1 8. fends his 
family to Pifloia, i. a ^9. nego- 
tiates for peace, i. 330. refolves 
to vifit the king of Naples, i. 334. 

V 

t 

t . ' \ 

l 

1 

\ 

i 


his letter to the magidrates of 
Florence, i. aa6, embarks at 
Prfu, i. ado. interview with the 
king, i. a3i. concludes a treaty 
with him, ib. Ins reception at 
Florence, i. a35. concludes a 
peace with the pope, i. a3 8. his 
dudies, a 19. his eatly writings, 
i. 309. inquiry luio his poetical 
charader, 1. aGi. his talents for 
defeription, i. afia. poetic com- 
parifon, i. 264. perfomfication, 
i. a;o. of the palBons and affec- 
tions, i. 37a. his talents for the 
Projopopeia, i. 170. various 
fptcies of poetry cultivated by 
him, i. 378. fonn. ts and lyric 
pieces, i. 383. Selve cTamore, i. 
3 S . i ■ Ambra, a fable, .i. 387. 
poem on hawkitTg.i. 38 S. moral 
pieces, j. 389. facrett poems, i. 
393. I Beoni, a fatire, i. 397, 
La Nencia da Barberinuj. .304. 
dramatic works, i. 3og. Canti 
Carnrjciahjchi , i. 3 1 a .Canzoni 
a hallo , i. 3 16, ch trader of his 
poetry by Pico of Mirandula and 
others, i. 3 1 S. celebrated in the 
Notricia of Politiano,i. 3aq. he 
endeavours to fecurc the peace 
of Italy, ii. 3. confpiracy againd 
him by Frefcobatdi.ii. 7. defends 
the duke of Ferrara againd the 
pope and Venetians, ii. 10. ob- 
tains the confidence of Innocent 
VIII. ii. 1 9. joins the army 
before Pietra Santa, ii. aa. de- 
fends the king of Naples againd 
Innocent VIII. ii. ay. reconciles 
the pope and the king, ii. ag. 
fuppredes the infurredion atOfi- 
nto, ii. 3 1. joins the army, and 
captures Sarzana, ii. 33. proteds 
the fmailer dates of Italy, ii. 35, 
reconciles the pope and the king 
of Naples a fecond time, ii. 38, 
regulates the government ofFlo- 
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mice, ii.43. his high reputation, 
it. 48. his ardor in collecting 
ancient manufciip s, ii.t>i. elta- 
blihes the Greek academy at 
Flor nee, ii. 80. domcitic cha- 
racter, ii. 1 1<). accufed of being 
addicted to licentious amours, 
ii. 1 a 2. vindicated, ii. 124. con- 
duit towards his children, ii. 
126. difeharges his debts, and 
quits commerce for acriculture, 
ii. i33. favors learned eccle- 
ii ..Hies, ii. 1 60. encourages the 
arts, ii. 18 3, ereds a buft of 
Giotto, ii. 18". raifes a monu- 
ment to I'ra Filippo at Spoleto, 
ii. 187. augments his collodion 
of antique fculplures, ii. 202. 
etiablish' s a fchool for the itudy 
of the antique, ii. 204. favors 
Mich'lagnolo, ii. 20a. other 
aitifis favored by him, ii. 2 16. 
attempts to revive Mofaic.ii.224. 
intends to retire from public 
life, ii. 233. is taken lick, and 
removes to Careggi.ii.235. con- 
duct in his 1 .1 ft fickncfs, ii. 236 , 
interview with Pico and Poli- 
tiano, ii. 238. with Savonarola, 
ii. 1 '<). his death, ii. 241. his 
character, id. review of his con- 
dud as a ftatefinan, ii 24 ). at- 
tachment of the Florentines to 
him, ii. 244. circumftances 
attending his death, ii, 248. 
tefb monies of refped to his me- 
mory, ii. 24S. monody on his 
death by Politiano, ii. 260. 

Medici Lorenzo de', duke ofUr- 
bino, ii. ; qh. his death and 
monument, ii. 297. 

fonofPierfranccfco, 

called Lorenzino.il. 3o2. atiaf- 
finates the duke Aleilandro, ii. 
i3<)6. motives and < onfeqnences 
of the attempt, ii. 3rr. isaffaf- 
fciated at V enice, ii. 3 13, 


Medici, Piero de', fon of Cofmo, 
marries I.ucrctia Tomabuoui, i. 
48. his condud after the death 
of Colmo, i. 77. promotes the 
interells of learning, i. 88. his 
death and charade r, i. 1 23. 

foil of Lot enzo il Maoni- 

jico, horn, ii. 126. his charader, 
ii. 1 3 2 . viiits popelnnocent Vlff. 
ii. 1 4 6. marries AlfonfinaOrfini, 
ii. i53. viiits Milan, ii. i,38. 
expelled from Florence, ii. 2 54. 
his death, ii. 1 7 f ’ ■ his charader, 
ii. 277. foroiet by liim, ii. 278. 

Saieejlro de' , i. 8. 

Veri de', id. 

Merida, Giorgio, his controvcrfy 
with Politiano, ii. 76. 

Mtc/ielozzi, Michelozzo, accom- 
panies Cofmoin his banishment, 
i. 1 8. 

Milan, its government, i. 124. 

Mijcellanea of Politiano, ii. 7 5. 

Montijicco , Gidmkattijla, an ac- 
complice in the confpiracy of 
the Pazzi, i. 1 S3, 

Morganle Maggiore ofLuigiPulci, 

i. 2 53. 

Mojaic, attempts to revive it, ii. 
• 4 24 - 

Mitfevm Florentinum, its origin, 

ii. 202. 

N. 

Naldo de Naldis, his Latin poetry, 
ii. 1 07. 

Maples, its government, i. 1 2.3. 

Nardi, Bernardo, attacks the town 
of Prato, i. i i i. 

Nencia da Barberino , ruilic poem 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, i. 3oq. 

Niccol , Nicnolo, a promoter of 
learning, i.40. founds the libra- 
ry of S. Marco, i. 4 1 . coileds 
the rem ains ofancient art, ii. 1 99. 

Nicholas V. founds the Vatican 
Libraiy, i. 48. 


INDEX. 


O. Pierra-Santa, captured by the 

• Florentines, ii. as. 

Olgiato, Girolamo, afTtflirutes the Pija, its academy eftahlished, L 
duke of Milan, i. m, i 55 . poem ttiereon by Carolui 

Orazioni of Lorenzo de' Medici, de Maximis, ii. ill. 

i. scp. Pi font, Nicolo ir Andrea, thcil 


Orjro of Politiano, i. 3 t 1. 

Orjini, Clarice, wife of Lorenzo, 
v. Clarice. 

Otranto, captured by the Turks, 
ii. : ■ 7 ■ retaken by the duke of 
Calabria, ii. q. 

P. 

Paleologus, John, emperor of the 
call, at Florence, i. 

Paul II. his death and charaftor^i. 
i | S. a piofecutor of men of 
learning, i. 149. 

Pazzi, confpiracy of, i. 1 So, origin 
of the attempt, i. 184. the family 
of, i. 18a. reafons of their en- 
mity to the Medici, i. i 8 3 . ar- 
rangements for its execution, i. 
186. the confpirators attack the 
palace, i. i_g 1 , repulft-d by 
Cefare Petrucci, i. 1 t)S, memo- 
rials of it, i. sos. 

Pazzi. Giacopo de', his miferable 
death, i. 1 g 5 . 

Guglielmo de', banished, 

i. 196. 

Perugia, battle of, L 2 23 . 

Pctrarca, his writings, 244. bis 
fonnets, i. 281. his Latin writ- 
ings , ii,- 04. colle£ts ancient 
medals, ii. 198. 

Petronius, his works difeovered, 
L 3 o. 

Petrucci, Cefare, defends the 
palace, i. H)i. 

Pico, Giovanni, of Mirandula, his 
character of the poetry of Loren- 
zo, i. 3 48. his hiltoi y and charac- 
ter, ii. 94. laft interview with 
Lorenzo, * 0238 . his death AuaSg. 


works in fculpturc, ii. iqi. 
Pitti, Lucu. his confpiracy againft 
the Medici, i. 79. 

Palazzo, its erection and progrefs, 

i. hi, 

Plato, revival of his philofophy, 
i. A 5 * 

Platonic academy, its progrefs, i. 
164, fe Iliva), i. 471. effects of 
this inilitution, i. 172. number 
and celebrity of its members, i. 
1 IAi 

Flatus, Plat inns of Milan, a Latin 
poet, ii. 1 to. 

Plautus, bis works difeovered, i. 

2h- 

Pletho, Gemiflhus, i. 36 . 

Poggio, lludics und. r Chryfoloras, 
i. ii. difeovers the writings of 
many of the ancient authors, i. 
27. his quarrel with Fildfo, 

i. 48. indullry in collecting 
antique fculpturcs, ii. 199. 

Giacopo, engaged in the 

confpiracy of the Pazzi, i. 188. 
his death, i, 1 q 3 . 

Cajano, defeription of, 

ii. 1.37. 

Politiano, Agnolo, his Gio/lra of 
Giuliano de' Medici, i. 94- *oi. 
his birth and education, i. 143. 
temper and character, i, 146. hit 
ode to Gentile d’Urbino, i. 208. 
his mufical drama entitled Orfeo, 

i. , 3 i 1. his Nutricia, i. 32 S. ode 
Ad Horatium placcum, ii. 68. 
his indullry as a commentator, 

ii. la. authors commented by 
him.ii.72. corrects thePandefts 
of Juflinian, ii. jr 3 . his Mi] cel-. 
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lanea, ii. ^ 5 . Controvprfy with 
Mel lila, ii. 76. controverfy with 
Scala, ii. 90. his trail flation of 
Herodiun, ii. tQ 4 . of Homer into 
Latin hexameter vcrl'e, ii. to 5 . 
character of his Latin poetry, ii. 
11 2. accompanies the family of 
Lorenzo to Pilloja, it. 127. his 
letters to Lucrezia, themotherof , 
Lorenzo, ii. 1 29. diilenlions be- 
tween him andMaiionna Clarice, 
ii. t 3 o. she cxpclshim thehoufe, 
ib. he retires to Fiefole, and 
writes his poem entitled Rujli- 
cus, ii. l3l. his lad interview 
with Lorenzo de’ Medici, ii. a 3 g, 
abfurd account refpefting his 
death, ii. 239. his monody on 
Lorenzo, ii. abo. celebrated by 
cardinal Bembo,ii. 264. authen- 
tic account of his death, ii. 266. 

Poltajuolo, Antonio, his medal on 
the confpiracy of the Pazzi, i. 
204. introduces the fludy of 
anatomy, ii. 1 8g. 

Printing, invention of,i. 44-intro- 
dudlijn in Florence, ii. 6 it, 

Pulci, Bernardo, his writings, i. 
349 - 

— Luca, his Giojtra of Lo- 

renzo de' Medici, i. 94. 99. his 
other writings, i. 23 1 . 

Luigi, his Morgante, i. 

253 . fomiets, i, 2 55 . La Hera 
da Dicomano, a ruilic poem, 
i. 3 o 5 . 

Q 

Quintilian, his works difeovered, 
i.22i 

R. 

Raimondi, Marc Antonio, his en- 
gravings, ii. 227. 

Rappre/entazioni antiche, i. 3 o 8 . 

Recuperationes Fejularus oihlMeo 
Boifo, ii. i 65 . 


Reformation, its rife, ii. 2 85 . 

Riario, Piero, his>di(lipation,i. ifia. 

Girolamo, ib. engages 

in the confpiracy of the Pazzi, 
i. 1S0. alfallinated, ii. 1 6S. 

Raffaello, an inltrument 

in the Pazzi confpiracy, i. 180. 
cfcapes with his life,i. tq j. 21 1. 

Rome, its government^. 1 28. 

Rucellai, Bernardo, marries Nan- 
nina filler of Lorenzo, ii. 130. 

Rujlici, Gianfrancejco, an eminent 
painter, ii. 1 17. 

Ru/licus, a Latin poem of Politiano, 
lL 1 3 1 . 

s. 

Salviati, France/co, archbi'hop of 
Pifa, eng.ges in the confpiracy 
of the Pazzi, 1. 1 84. his death, 

i. 1 q 3 . 

Averardo, favored by Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, i. 2 1 1. 

Gia«yjo,marries Lucre- 
zia, daughter of Lorenzo, L 211. 

ii. 1 57. 

Salutati, Coluccio, congratulates 
D menius Cydonius on his ar- 
rival in Italy, ii. r >q. 

Sangalio, Giuliano da, an eminent- 
architcfl, ii. 221. 

Sarzana, attacked by the Floren- 
tines, ii. 20. captured, ii. 33 . * 

Satire, jotfofe Italian, its life , i. 997. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, his cha- 
racter, ii. 1 Ii2. vifits Lorenzo in 
his lull ficknefs, ii. 2iq. com- 
motions excited by him at Flo- 
rence, ii. 269. his difgracc and 
execution, ii. 2 73. 

Saxus, Pamphilus, his verfes to 
the memory ofPolitiauo, ii. 268. 

Scala, Bartolomeo, draws up a 
memorial of the coniptracy of 
the Pazzi, i. 219. his char . tier, 
ii. 89. ' contra verly tvith Polii 
jfano, ii. go. 
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Scala, Alexandra, her learning 
aud accomplishment?, ii. 98, 

Sculpture, progreis of, ii. 191. (late 
of among!! the ancientRomans.ii. 
1 1) >■ rtlcqtchcS after the works of 
theancients in fculpture.ii. 1 1)7. 

Selve d umore of Lorenzo de’Mcd. 
i. a ti l. 

SJorza, Conflantino, general of the 
Florentines, i. 333. 

— >■ Gal'eazzu Maria, duke 

of Milan, i. 1 34. vifits Florence, 
i, 141. alfaflinated, i. 176. 

Galcazzo, his nuptials 

with IfaVlIa of Aragon, ii. 1 iS. 

■ ~ Lodovico, called// Moro, 

his ambition, i. 1 7S. invites the 
French into Italy, ii. a 5 i. 

Signorelli, Luca, character of his 
paintings, ii. 1 90. 

SiHus Italicns , difeovery of his 
poem, i. 38. 

Simonetta, mifirefs of Giuliano de’ 
Ale’dici, i, 108. her death and 
funeral, i. 1 t 3 . 

Simoncta, Cecco, oppofes the au- 
thority of Lodovico Sforza, i. 
178. his death, i. 179. 

SiTtus IV. fucceeds to the pontifi- 
cate, Lilt, engages in the con- 
fpiracy of the Pazzi, i. 1S0. his 
extreme violence, i. 3 is. ex- 

* communicates Lorenzo and the 
magiflrates of Florence, i. 3 i.i. 
endeavours to prevail on the 
Florentines to deliver up Loren- 
zo, i. 3 1 6 . his obllinacy, i. 333. 
perfeveres in the war, i. a 36 . his 
ambition and rapacity, ii. 10. 
leagues with the Venetians 
agaiuflthe duke of Ferrara, ii. 10. 
defects and excommunicates the 
Venetians, ii. 16. his death and 
charadter, ii. 1 7. 

Sonnet, Italian, its origin and de- 
fedls, i. 378. , 


Squarcialupi, Antonio, a celebrat- 
ed mufician, ii. 117. 

Statius , his works difcovered,i. 30. 

Strozzi, Filippo, oppofes the au- 
thority of Cofmo de’ Medici ftrh 
grand duke, ii. 3 i_ 5 . his death, 
ii.il (L 

.Synorfcoiivencd at Florence, i. 3 1 4. 
reply to Sixtus IV. ib. 

T. 

Tofcane/li, Paolo, creels the Flo- 
rentine Gnomon, ii. 1 i 5 . 

Traverjari, A mbrogio, vifits Cofmo 
de’ Medici in his banishment, i. 
19. his charadler.i'i. lludies under 
Emanuel Chi yfoloras, i. 3j_. 

u. 

Uccelli, Paolo, fludics pcrfpcclive 
and foreshortening, ii. iS 5 . 

Urbino, Raffaello de, his obliga- 
tions to Michelagnolo, ii. 31 3. 


Valerius, Flaccus, his works dif- 
covered by Poggio, i. 37. ' 

Venice, it? government andrefour- 
ccs, i. 1 36. 

Verini, Ugolino, his Latin poetry, 
ii. ioSi 

Michael, his accomplish- 
ments and early death, ii. ioq, 

Vicentino, Valerio, an engraver 
on gems, ii. s 3 t. 

Volpaja , Lorenzo de, conflrucls 
a time-piece for Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, ii. I t 5 . 

Vo/lerra, its revolt and faccage, i. 
i3jk 


z. 

Zamlino of Piiloia, his library, ii. 
i s8. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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